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A TRUE REFORMER.—PART VII. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A FIRST GLIMPSE OF ELEUSIS, 


TueErE is a latent fund of capri- 
ciousness in most human beings 
which makes them difficult to satis- 
fy. Here was I, who had achieved 


an amount of Parliamentary success 
ina few weeks as far exceeding my 
own expectations as those of any- 
body else; yet when the opportun- 
ity was now given me to place my 
feet on the official ladder, the goal 
of all my hopes, thus unexpect- 
edly available to climb; this first 
hecessary progress accomplished, I 
yet found myself actually deliber- 
ating whether or not I should ac- 
cept the Premier’s offer. My doubt, 
so far as it admitted of being 
analysed, arose partly from a sus- 
picion that the offer was made 
not so much as a tribute to my 
merits, as in view to gagging a man 
who might prove troublesome, for 
office has a wonderfully deodorising 
effect on the most malignant polit- 
ical miasma. At any rate, whether 
the design were intentional or not, 
there could be no doubt such would 
be the practical effect of taking sub- 
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ordinate office. A junior member 
of the Government, I well knew, 
was expected to speak only to the 
cue, while of course his independ- 
ence is in great measure gone. Sup- 
posing then that I really had the 
capacity for attaining distinction, 
should I not take higher ground by 
holding on longer to the part of an 
independent member, and waiting 
for an opportunity of entering office 
hereafter in a higher place with 
a Parliamentary reputation already 
made ? 

Such were the uneasy promptings 
of ambition. Looking round me, 
and back over the history of the 
past few years, the lower courses of 
the governmental pyramid seemed 
to be made up of men of fair pro- 
mise, whose career stopped short at 
the point of achieving some small 
office, while half-a-dozen of the: lead- 
ing men could be named who had 
never been anything else but lead- 
ing men, starting off at score in 
the first flight as Cabinet Ministers. 
Even Perkyman of the Opposition. 


Ss 
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side began as a full Secretary of 
State. But then, on the other hand, 
some of the ablest men of either 
party had made quite a humble 
beginning: Mr. (or as he was gene- 
rally called by people who did not 
know him, Tommy) Sinnick, for 
example, and even Mr. Merrifield 
himself taking office first in subordi- 
nate posts, and working their way 
up by degrees more or less rap- 
idly to high place. Clearly, then, 
a man’s career must depend after 
all upon himself, and not upon the 
accident of entering office early or 
late. Besides, what I particularly 
stood in need of was official experi- 
ence. My mind, therefore, was soon 
made up, as indeed no doubt it had 
been really from the first, for my 
pretence of weighing the pros and 
cons of the case hardly imposed up- 
on myself ; and accordingly I sat 
down and wrote a note to the Prime 
Minister accepting his gratifying 
offer, and my appointment to be 
Paymaster-General of the Forces was 
announced in the second edition of 
that evening’s Piccadilly, where, 
however, it occupied quite an ob- 
scure corner; and people were so 
occupied in discussing Lord Stowe’s 
succession to Mr. Thorowcome as 
War Minister, and the other great 
political changes involved by the 
latter statesman’s lamented retire- 
ment from office in the prime of 
life, that this small matter of the 
disposal of the Paymaster-General- 
ship passed almost unnoticed, except 
perhaps by my own acquaintances 
and the official world ; and my 
vanity was flattered by finding at a 
dinner-party that evening that not 
a soul in the room was aware that 
the guests included a member of 
the Government. But then it was 
not a political party, and the people 
could not have read their Piccadilly 
before setting out for it. 

The next day, it so happened, was 
the Ascot Cup day, for which we were 
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engaged to share Mr Paterson’s box; 
so that although I confess to a burn- 
ing impatience to enter on my new 
office, the ceremony must needs be 
deferred till the Friday, and even 
then I was somewhat puzzled how 
to act, having heard nothing further 
on the subject from Mr. Merrifield 
or anybody else. What the nature 
of the process ordinarily was I did 
not know. My experience of such 
matters had been limited to witness- 
ing the inauguration of an Indian 
viceroy, when all the Government 
officials at Calcutta, including the 
outgoing viceroy, assembled to re- 
ceive him amid salutes of artil 
lery on the great staircase of Gov- 
ernment House, and _ everybody 
crowded into the council chamber 
afterwards to see him sworn in, the 
decorum which usually obtained in 
that solemn apartment being replaced 
on this one occasion by a turbulent 
mob. A viceroy, however, is a very 
great personage indeed ; but even 
when a new gencral came to take up 
his command at an up-country sta- 
tion, his arrival used to be announced 
by a salute, and everybody called 
upon him that same morning offici- 
ally,“ undress uniform, with swords,” 
as prescribed beforehand in the sta- 
tion order-book. It was the same sort 
of thing even with a new brigadier, 
except that there were not so many 
guns fired. But these precedents did 
not throw any light on the question 
how a Paymaster-General to the 
Forces was to be installed. How- 
ever, the first thing to be done was 
to resign my seat in Parliament, and 
set about getting re-elected—a very 
easy matter I found, and not even 
involving a visit to Leatherby, the 
good people of which snug little 
place had become so accustomed to 
be represented by a Government 
official, as naturally to regard my 
appointment in the light of a tribute 
to their own sagacity in choosing 
me. This matter having been set 
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on foot, it did not seem desirable 
to await the formal warrant or 
letters-patent of appointment, which 
might take some weeks to get 
ready, before entering on office ; and 
so in the absence of any further com- 
munication on the subject—for the 
discovery of Lady Elizabeth Merri- 
field’s card on the hall table when 
we returned from Ascot hardly bore 
on the subject officially—I put on 
my hat on Friday about noon and 
walked down to the office in Pall 
Mall. 

There were two or three messen- 
gers sitting about in the dingy lobby 
which did duty for the main en- 
trance, and addressing the one who 
seemed least preoccupied with his 
newspaper, I asked if Lord Stowe 
were in. The man, who seemed 
properly scandalised at the idea of 
an unknown individual demanding 
to see the Minister, immediately re- 
plied that his lordship was engaged ; 
what was the nature of my business ? 
On my giving my name, however, 
the man immediately apologised and 
conducted me to the new Secretary 
of State’s room. And here let me 
say at once that, so far as my expe- 
rience goes, these office-messengers 
are a very good set of fellows. They 
do lead an apparently lazy life, but 
that is just what they are paid to do; 
their business is always to be ready 
when wanted, to be always in fact 
loitering over the newspapers. If 
occasionally somewhat crusty with 
outsiders, it must be remembered 
that they are continually pestered 
by impracticable visitors and callers 
making foolish inquiries, or asking 
for impossible information ; but they 
seemed to me to be trustworthy and 
obliging, and to have especially the 
difficult knack of serving a great 
many masters. Their foible, so far 
as I could make out, was in holding 
a thinly-concealed cheapness of esti- 
mate for the Parliamentary sub- 
officials of the office, whom they ap- 


peared to regard as a sort of need- 
less excrescence attached to it by 
Providence to prevent the routine 
working properly. I thought I could 
always detect in the man’s face who 
brought me papers to initial—espe- 
cially at first—an expression of tol- 
erant forbearance implying that he 
regarded the proceeding as one of 
those unmeaning forms required by 
the exigencies of Parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and that the business in 
his opinion would be far better done 
if we did not meddle with the 
disposal of it by the permanent 
officials. 

My predecessor in the affections of 
the Leatherby electors, whom oddly 
enough I had never met before, was 
a well-preserved man of sixty, with a 
high forehead, a prime, close-shaven 
face, and thin, compressed lips that 
might signify great force of charac- 
ter, or might signify nothing of the 
kind, according as the facts turn- 
ed out; the sort of face that would 
have appeared suitable to any sphere 
in life. Had you met Lord Stowe 
in a railway-carriage, and been told 
by your companion in a whisper 
that he was a director of the Bank 
of England, you would at once have 
replied that he looked exactly like 
what a bank director might be ex- 
pected to be. Had you been told 
that he was the managing clerk of 
a large city firm, the natural answer 
would have been that he looked just 
the man for the post. The same 
judgment might have been passed 
had the spruce face set off the figure 
of an elderly clerk in Somerset 
House; while it seemed a very suit- 
able figurehead for a steady-going 
Minister who had now worked his 
way up to a place in the Cabinet. 
Whether Lord Stowe was a man to 
lead others, or be led by them, his 
face showed no more than do the 
faces of most other people, whose 
characters we are in the habit of 
inferring with accuracy from their 
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features whenever we happen to 
know all about them beforehand. 

“Ha, Captain West,” said he, 
“how do you do? Very glad in- 
deed to make your acquaintance, 
and very glad indeed to welcome 
you as a colleague. And how are 
they all getting on at Leatherby ? 
A very snug little place, isn’t it? 
I really must try to get down there 
and see my worthy old friends 
again, some day.” 

“Old friends indeed; I believe 
your lordship represented them for 
over twenty years.” 

“ Nearer twenty-five: you see the 
place suited me very well; there 
was no trouble about it, thanks to 
our excellent friend Sheepshanks, 
and very little expense, and I be- 
lieve I suited them; I'was able to 
advance local interests in one or two 
little matters, you see, as well as to 
help on one or two of the deserving 
young men. 1 had the advantage 
over you there, ha! ha! Patronage, 
I'm afraid, doesn’t go beyond 
the office- messengers nowadays.” 
From which short dialogue I in- 
ferred that Lord Stowe really would 
probably not go down and see his 
worthy old friends—at any rate un- 
til business might take him to those 
parts. 

Well, now, his lordship proceed- 
ed, as to the work of the office. 
He was, like myself, quite new to 
the place, and greatly altered it 
seemed to be since he was in the de- 


partment before, fifteen years ago.- 


But one department was pretty 
much like another, he thought, and 
we should no doubt all soon get into 
smooth working order. As to dis- 
tribution of work? Well, he hardly 
knew yet how that was arranged, 
but of course all important papers 
came to him before they were dis- 
posed of, and Tregarth (he was the 
permanent Under-Secretary) kept 
2 general control over everything. 
‘ Brings all the official strands toge- 
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ther to make a proper cable of them, 
you understand, as we used to say 
when I was at the Admiralty,” 
Then we must look to the heads of 
departments to keep us all square, 
A very able set ef men, are the 
permanent heads of all the public 
offices. Very good here as elsewhere, 
but he didn’t know if he altogether 
liked their system of docketing. 
They did the docketing best at the 
Board of Commerce, he thought. 
Yes, no doubt I was right, and 
there was a very great deal to be 
done in the department, although 
certainly, Thorowcome would ap- 
pear to have done a great deal al- 
ready ; a man with very sound judg- 
ment was poor Thorowcome, and great 
official experience. Still it was, as 
I very truly remarked, an extremely 
responsible office, and an extremely 
important time to have charge of it, 
—very much so, indeed. He was 
very glad to think he should have 
the benefit of my practical experi- 
ence, and no doubt we should have 
many important deliberations toge- 
ther, and he hoped I should always 
proffer advice freely, whenever | 
saw occasion to do so. I thought 
that a very great effort would be 
needed, did I? and that the proper 
path of army reform had yet to be 
discovered and entered upon? Well, 
that was an interesting question, but 
he was disposed to take a more san- 
guine view of matters. The people 
in the office seemed to think that 
things were going on very well; the 
audit was very efficient, and the 
control over the stores seemed com- 
plete and satisfactory. However, 
of course I would look into these 
matters, and make any suggestions 
that occurred to me. ‘There was one 
think he ought to mention. We must 
be prepared, at any rate, for a certain 
amount of reduction in next year’s 
estimates, of course ;.there had been 
no reduction to speak of for the 
last two years, and the public would 
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probably begin to raise a cry for it 
about next year. I hoped such acry 
would be resisted, did I? Well, he 
for his part was prepared to resist any 
undue change, but these things I 
knew were very much matters of 
degree, and in such affairs a Gov- 
ernment must be satisfied to fol- 
low public opinion, rather than to 
lead it. It was usually the safest 
course. Besides, “Mr. Merrifield 
would probably wish for reductions, 
Sinnick (Mr. Sinnick was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) would be certain 
to do so, and Bracton (Bracton was 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary) 
seemed to think there was abundant 
room for retrenchment. As to distri- 
bution of business? Well, as he was 
in the Upper House, the arrangements 
made by Mr. Thorowcome would no 
doubt need to be modified. Bracton, 
of course, would have to move the 
estimates next year, and he and 
I would divide the answering of 


CHAPTER XXVII.—INTRODUCES 


The Right Honourable John 
Bracton began life, [ believe, as a 
West Indian planter, and after 
achieving a moderate fortune in that 
line, ‘returned home and entered 
Parliament as member for a very 
Radical manufacturing town in the 
north on an extreme Radical plat- 
form, which, so far as could be 
gathered indirectly from various 
hints scattered through his speeches, 
both in and out of Parliament, em- 
braced a general cutting down of 
everything, the estimates, the army 
and navy, the bishops, the aristoc- 
racy, and even it might be inferred 
still more exalted institutions; and 
since Mr. Bracton did not, like some 
members of the Liberal school, wear 
his hair long, or part it in the mid- 
dle, or lisp, but spoke with point 
and sense in a dogged, stubborn 
manner, and was as bold in the 
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questions, and the general business 
of the Commons, between us. I 
knew Bracton, of course? ‘No! 
Then let us go to his room and I 
will introduce you;” and so saying, 
his lordship got up and led the way 
to the Under-Secretary’s room, which 
was just at the end of the passage. 

We found Mr. Bracton walking 
up and down, with his hands in his 
pockets, dictating to a private secre- 
tary sitting at the table. ‘ Well,” 
said Lord Stowe, after the intro- 
duction, “‘I shall leave you gentle- 
men to discuss matters together. 
You will find Captain West full of 
practical ideas, Bracton, a most val- 
uable colleague, I am sure,” and so 
saying he quitted the room; and the 
private secretary also slipping away, 
Mr. Bracton and I fell to conversation, 
Mr. Bracton standing in the middle 
of the room with his hands in his 
pockets, and I sitting on his table 
for want of the offer of a chair. 


SOME DISTINGUISHED OFFICIALS. 


House as out of it, he promised to 
become a somewhat important ele- 
ment in the political world, possibly 
a leader eventually of the extreme 
Left. But when, shortly after Mr. 
Merrifield’s Ministrywas first formed, 
a@ murmur arose among the organs 
of that branch of the party, low at 
first, but gaining force as it was 
echoed from one to the other, as to 
the claims of the extreme Left to a 
larger share of office, and it was 
soon asked with outspoken indigna- 
tion, whether the real representa- 
tives of the people were to be made 
a cat’s-paw of to help the old Whigs 
to office, and then be left themselves 
out in the cold: when questions 
like this appeared in brilliant ar- 
ticles in papers of world-wide cir- 
culation, and were repeated in 
high-class Liberal papers, it be- 
came evident that the Govern- 
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ment would rest on an uneasy 
basis unless some lateral extension 
were carried out. Intelligent sup- 
porters therefore commended Mr. 
Merrifield’s astuteness when it was 
announced that Mr. Bracton had 
accepted the Vice-Presidency of the 
Board of Commerce; while even 
those members of the Government 
who were disposed to hold their 
noses in the air and look askance at 
their new companion, soon came 
round to the same opinion on find- 
ing how great was the addition to 
their peace of mind, the whilome 
thorn in the Government bouquet 
being now transformed into quite 
a fragrant flower in the Govern- 
ment button-hole. Instead of being 
badgered themselves, they now had 
a badger of their own to snarl de- 
fiance from the Treasury tub at the 
Opposition and at gentlemen below 
the gangway, like another Diogenes, 
and quite as cynical. But when, 
taking advantage of the numerous 
changes which befell his Ministry, 
the Premier advanced Mr. Bracton 
to be Minister of Cultus and a 
Privy Councillor, people said Merri- 
field had gone too far, and that his 
strength in this respect would prove 
a weakness. Their fears were soon 
justified when the new Minister set 
to work in his trenchant style, pull- 
ing about the pillars of the Church. 
For a time, indeed, he carried a party 
with him. So long as he confined 
himself to the Establishment all 
went well: his select committee on 
the deans and chapters ; his proposal 
to whitewash Westminster Abbey 
instead of wasting money on restor- 
ing the stonework; even his cele- 
brated letter to the Archbishop, 
which set the Parish Beadle—organ 
of the High Church party—frantic ; 
while these things went on the Re- 
gister and the Nonconformists looked 
on approvingly. But when Mr. Brac- 
ton took charge of the Government 
Public Worship Bill, which enacted 
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that everybody should be required to 
attend church or chapel every Sun- 
day morning; and when he ex- 
plained that this provision would 
apply to every able-bodied subject, 
Dissenter as well as Churchman, 
then my new acquaintance found he 
had raised a regular hornet’s nest 
about himself and the Government. 
Of the reception the right honourable 
gentleman met:with when he went 
down to visit his constituents ; how, 
when he endeavoured to obtain a 
hearing at the meeting and to point 
out that the Bill for the first time 
placed Dissenters on the same foot- 
ing with Churchmen, he was yelled 
down by the indignant mob; héw 
finally, after the platform had been 
invaded, a vote of want of confidence 
in their member—who held his 
ground among the roughs with 
dogged pluck—was unanimously car- 
ried, till finally the tumult was 
quelled by the arrival of the police; 
how, as indignation became general, 
explanations were offered in the 
House that it was not intended to 
enforce the Act, except in the case 
of women and children and such 
adult males as did not object to 
obey it; how, after all its leading pro- 
visions had been whittled away in 
committee, the Bill was eventually 
withdrawn amid derisive cheers 
on both sides of the House, and 
jubilations from all sections of the 
press ; all this is matter of history. 
But Mr. Merrifield took the hint, 
and when the various Ministerial 
changes occurred to which reference 
has been made, the opportunity was 
seized to transfer the too zealous 
Minister to his present office. Let 
me add, however, that I found my 
new acquaintance a very good fellow 
—very different from what he was 
popularly supposed to be; intole- 
rant of stupidity, indeed, but really 
anxious to save the public purse; 
who kept his cynicism for the 
outer world, and having now sown 
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his: political wild oats, promised to 
develop into a useful and discreet 
public official. 

Not, however, that we appeared 
to have many ideas in common on 
the matter just now in hand. “Of 
course you know what I have been 
sent to this shop for,” he observed ; 
“going down in the world, you see, 
this is, to become a mere Under- 
Secretary; although, to be sure, 
when the head of the department 
is in the Lords, it makes a difference. 
However, I have no doubt there is 
plenty to be done here.” 

I asked him what he thought of 
the office. 

“Well, one public office is pretty 
much the same as another, I take 
it; only some have too many clerks, 
and others only just about enough. 
This is one of the first lot, I suspect ; 
but I have not had time to go into 
the thing yet, for [ am a new-comer, 
like yourself. But one must look 


about and see what there is to re- 
Plenty of room for that, I 


trench. 
fancy. Thorowcome, you know, was 
on the building-up lay all the time 
he was here, so there is sure to be 
plenty of stuff to be pulled down, 
if you set about it.” 

“No doubt we ought to be on 
the look-out for all reductions that 
can properly be made. Anything 
superfluous is waste, and waste of 
public money is wicked. But the 
first thing is, I apprehend, to find 
out what you really do want, and 
arrange accordingly.” 

“Oh, as to that—although I don’t 
profess to know much about mili- 
tary matters, which haven’t been at 
all in my line—I fancy you have 
got pretty nearly everything you 
want in the way of an army, and 
a good deal more. Anyhow, I 
know Merrifield and Tommy Sin- 
nick will look for retrenchment 
from me. And, between ourselves, 
Burley is said to be a good man 
for that sort of thing. But, dear me, 
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it is nearly two o'clock, and I ought 
to have been on a committee of 
the House at twelve. Ta-ta! you 
will soon settle down into the ways 
of the place.” And so. saying, 
Mr. Bracton took his hat and hur- 
ried out of the room. ‘ 

The next thing to do appeared to 
be to find my own room, to which 
accordingly I was conducted by a 
messenger whom I found waiting 
in the hall—a comfortable if some- 
what dingy room, furnished with a 
writing-table, a bookcase, and a few 
chairs. On the table was a little 
bookstand, containing various edi- 
tions of the ‘ Army List,’ the ‘ Navy 
List,’ ‘Who’s Who,’ the ‘ London 
Directory,’ and other periodicals of 
the same useful character. The 
drawers of the table I found on 
examination to be empty, except 
the top one on the right hand, 
which appeared to be a repository 
for spare half-sheets of notes and 
other scraps of paper—whence I 
inferred my predecessor must be a 
man of sound economic habits— 
a penknife, a strop, and a broken 
paper-cutter. While engaged in 
these investigations, the messenger 
entered with the Dial of the day 
—which, in the absence of an 
occupant of the room, he had been 
surreptitiously reading—and ask- 
ing if I would not like some 
wr:ting materials, presently returned 
with an assortment of that stout, 
glossy paper affected by Government 
officials, and last, but not least, 
some bundles of that useful but 
much-abused article, red-tape. But 
although thus provided with the 
sinews of war, no sound of battle 
came near me. All was as silent 
as the grave; and while walking up 
and down the room, amused and 
perplexed, I descried in the ~book- 
case a copy of the ‘ Report of the 
Eighteenth Committee on the Organ- 
isation of the Artillery.’ Truly here 
was a first glimpse of the sweets of 
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office. Here was this report, which, 


although printed, was so far a pri-, 


vate and confidential document, and 
the source of endless surmises and 
expectations in all regimental circles, 
lying quietly on the shelf, just as 
if it had been an ordinary magazine. 
I took it up, and, absorbed in its 
fascinating contents, had just come 
to that interesting discussion at page 
32, whether the foot artillery should 
be styled brigades or battalions, 
when the messenger entered with a 
note. It was from my predecessor, 
Mr. Alister, recommending his late 
private secretary, one Roundhand, 
to my notice, in case I should not 
have any one in view for the ap- 
pointment. Being a perfect stranger 
to every one in the office, I gladly 
closed with the proposal, and pre- 
sently, on a message being sent him, 
Mr. Roundhand entered the room, 
a nice - looking little fellow, who 
might be five-and-twenty, but was 
really I learned afterwards ten 
years older. No doubt the interreg- 
num in the Paymaster-Generalship 
had been an anxious time for my 
new friend, to whom, since he was 
a junior clerk (salary £150, rising 
by annual increments to £400), the 
additional £150 of a private secre- 
tary was a considerable matter, to 
say nothing of the superior dignity 
of the position and the privilege of 
a room to himself. Nor had I any 
reason to regret the selection. 

To my inquiries whether the 
duties of my office were always of 
the nominal character indicated by 
the present empty state of my table, 
Roundhand replied by eXplaining 
that the office probably did not 
know of my arrival. I should soon 
find plenty to do if I felt disposed 
to do it. In fact, my department 
was the heaviest in the office, four 
hundred and odd letters a-day being 
registered in it. Did Mr. Alister 
read all the four hundred and odd 
letters ? Oh, dear, no; most of 


them were merely routine, and dis. 
posed of by the different branches; 
the head clerks of branches exercised 
their discretion about sending up 
letters ; but I could always see ag 
many cases as I desired, and some 
would have to go on to Lord Stowe, 

Under these circumstances, the 
first thing to be done seemed to be 
to make the acquaintance of the 
different officials ; and accordingly, 
accompanied by my young friend, I 
went the round of the senior perma- 
nent officials, paying a few minutes’ 
visit to each, a proceeding which [ 
have reason to suppose was favour- 
ably regarded, inasmuch as the ordi- 
nary course would have been to ask 
them to come and see me, although 
I am not quite sure Murphy did 
not think I had come to enjoy a 
little triumph over him, and he was 
by no means at his ease when 
he received me in his room. And 
then deferring till next day my 
initiation into the mysteries of 
routine and the disposal of the four 
hundred and odd letters registered 
daily, I walked out to lunch at the 
Union Jack, and afterwards going 
down to the House, took my seat 
meekly, as became a new and sub- 
ordinate member of the Government, 
on the extreme top of the Treasury 
bench. 

Business, however, began almost 
immediately, for on the following 
Monday I got a note from Bracton: 
“Got the mulligrubs, and shan’t be 
able to go to the House to-day; 
Belkhow and Spendtick have ques- 
tions ; will you please tackle them? 
The people in the office will do the 
needful.”” And accordingly, when 
I went down there, I found that 
Roundhand had two half-sheets of 
foolscap ready for me, on the top of 
each of which was posted the printed 
question, cut out from the Parliamen- 
tary Notices, with a cut-and-dried 
answer written below, in a clear, 
clerkly hand. Fortified with this 
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information, I took my seat on the 
bench as before, and made my first 
Ministerial statement. Rising after 
each question, and taking off my hat 
gracefully, after approved manner, I 
had to state, in reply to the noble 
lord’s question, that it is not in con- 
templation by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to serve out bearskins to all 
volunteer corps of the same pattern 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Having thus donned official har- 
ness, I now set about applying my- 
self seriously to work, and soon 
found that, as Roundhand had said, 
there was plenty to be done, if you 
only chose to do it. My first discov- 
ery was that the office was divided, 
or was supposed to be divided, into 
three main departments. First, the 


Personal, or Military Branch, which 
dealt with discipline, and so forth; 
but although nominally a branch of 


the office, and under the same roof, 
we kept it at a proper distance. 
It was a recognised principle of busi- 
ness, I found, in the other branches, 
never to let this one see their part 
of the work, and never to consult 
itabout anything, if they could 
possibly avoid doing so. Next, the 
Store Branch, under the Store- 
keeper-General, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Mordaunt Burley, K.C.B., who 
also had not been very long ap- 
pointed, and who, like myself, was 
intended to have a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but had not been able to find 
one yet. Third, the Money Branch, 
under the Paymaster-General. But 
these names, I soon found, were 
quite delusive. I naturally supposed 
at first that, as Paymaster-General, I 
should have to pay everything, but 
it appeared that I merely had to do 
with the pay of the troops, which was 
avery different matter. All stores 
were paid for by the Storekeeper- 
General, and likewise all food and 
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as those worn by the Guards; and 
again, making the important an- 
nouncement that the question of 
supplying half-and-half instead of 
bitter ale to the troops in the West 
Indies was in course of investigation 
by a committee, whose report would 
be taken into consideration by the 
Secretary of State as soon as it was 
ready. 


UNFOLDING OF THE MYSTERIES. 


supplies; and since the expenditure 
on these made up about three-fourths 
of the total army outlay, my func- 
tions were in reality much more 
limited than my title would imply. 
But, further, I had only to do with 
the bare pay of the troops. All 
allowances, travelling bills, and so 
forth, were dealt with by the Store- 
keeper-General; and as these com- 
prised all the cases of difficulty 
which arose, they formed really a 
much more important branch of the 
pay department than the pay depart- 
ment itself. It is not easy to make 
mistakes about the amount of pay a 
soldier is entitled to; but as there 
were no specific rules about travel- 
ling charges or contingent items, but 
each case could be dealt with from 
an original point of view, according 
to the idiosyncrasies of the clerk 
whose hands it fell into, one travel- 
ling bill might afford scope for as 
much ingenuity in manipulation and 
references as twenty muster-rolls. 
In fact, the office, although nomi- 
nally of three parts, virtually con- 
sisted of one. The Personal Branch 
was of little or no account, and the 
Money Branch of not much more; 
both had been swallowed up in the 
omnivorous Store Branch, to which 
even the district paymasters were 
subordinate. It is true that we 
took our share in snubbing and 
keeping down the Personal Branch, 
a duty which we never lost an occa- 
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sion of doing; and even as regards 
the Stores and Miscellaneous Expen- 
diture we came upon the scene at a 
later period, it being our function, 
besides checking the pay of the 
troops, to audit the accounts of the 
whole department, so that we could 
nominally claim to sit upon the pro- 
ceedings of the Store Branch; but 
inasmuch as they were the parties 
who authorised their own expendi- 
ture, this post-audit was, in fact, 
pretty much a matter of form. 

This, however, was merely a 
theoretical distribution of work. The 
heads of the three branches were 
supposed to deal with the business 
arising out of them respectively, or 
as much of it as the permanent 
officials sent up to them, referring 
important cases to the Secretary 
of State, while fhe two Under 
Secretaries kept themselves gene- 
rally informed of what went on. 
And if business would have only 
divided itself specifically in this 
fashion into three heads, the office 
might have worked away merrily 
enough, but unfortunately the facts 
were too strong for the organisers. 
You can’t separate men from things, 
least of all soldiers from their arms, 
and clothes, and food. And in fact 
not a question arose, but the three 
branches all came into play. If it 
were a matter of fortifications, for 
example, the military people first of 
all had to say what was wanted, 
whereupon the Storekeeper-General 
cut in and made them show cause 
why anything whatever should be 
wanted, or at any rate why the 
thing should not be something alto- 
gether different from what was said 
to be wanted; why, for instance, 
four guns should not be mounted 
on the left face of the south rave- 
lin of Fort Albert-Edward, instead 
of seven guns on the right face; 
and whether, having due regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, 
ten-inch smooth-bores, of which 
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there happened to be a large supply 
in store, would not do instead of 
twelve-inch rifled guns. For aj] 
the members of the 8. G. Branch, as 
they used to be called, from the §. @, 
himself down to the junior copying. 
clerk, appeared to consider it to be 
their special mission to make the 
army use up its surplus stores; in 
fact the army, in their view, was 
deemed to exist mainly for this ob. 
ject, and they were constantly on 
the look-out for opportunities to get 
rid of these obsolete articles. The 
ten-inch smooth-bores, I remember, 
sat very heavy on the departmen- 
tal stomach, and whenever a new 
ship was commissioned, a pro 
used to go down to Whitehall to 
try this novel armament upon her, 
The Admiralty, however, which had 
a fine contempt for economy, laughed 
us to scorn, and even the engineers, 
who were usually the meekest of 
men and could be trampled upon to 
any extent, were obdurate on the 
subject of these smooth-bores for 
their fortifications. 

Then again there were a lot of 
worn-out old Enfields, which were 
always being hawked about the 
country. We thought we had got 
rid of them on a certain militia re 
giment, and indeed we very nearly 
succeeded, but the lord-lieutenant 
of the county, the Duke of King- 
ston, who was a leading member 
of the Opposition, got scent of the 
matter, and made such a slashing 
speech in the House of Lords as set 
the whole S. G. Branch a-trembling, 
and even caused Lord Stowe to i- 
quire into the matter. ‘There was 
batch of old saddles, too, which gave 
the department a moral indigestion. 
A committee of us, Burley, the 
Chief Deputy-Storekeeper, and my- 
self, went down to Woolwich t 
look at them, coming back of course 
much the wiser; and after trying 
in vain to foist them on to some 
yeomanry corps in the north, event 
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ually I think we handed them over 
to the India Board. India, indeed, 
was in our eyes a sort of military 
dusthole, into which could be shot 
all rubbish in the way of obsolete 
arms and equipments, with this dif- 
ference, however, that everything 
supplied in that quarter used always 
to be most handsomely paid for. 

In this sort of work the S. G. 
Branch had the pull over us. We 
had not the power of initiation 
which they possessed, and which 
they certainly worked to advantage, 
for the British soldier could not 
live without food and clothes, so 
that the S. G., or his officials in his 
name, could come down upon him 
at every point, making the unfor- 
tunate man show cause why he 
should not have boots served out 
which he could not walk in, why 
he should not go to Canada in light 
flannels, and take an extra thick 
greatcoat with him to India, and 
so on ad infinitum. So with the 
cavalry and artillery, there was 
not a thing that was wanted or a 
thing to be done that some zealous 
official, young or old, could not 
make the subject of a query—al- 
ways in the interests of the public 
service and to save expense—and 
a query paper once set agoing, it 
gathered matter round it like a roll- 
ing snowball, and quite a pretty 
little volume would often be made 
out of a matter about which less ex- 
perienced officials might have thought 
itimpossible to cover even a sheet of 
foolscap. I remember one very good 
illustration of this, the first that came 
under my notice, where the Control- 
ler at Drymouth having purchased 
4 wheelbarrow, it was discovered 
that there were several spare wheel- 
barrows in store at Liffeytown. Here 
at once was a case, for it was one of 
Burley’s cardinal rules, founded on 
obvious grounds of economy, that no 
one should buy stores of any kind 
without first inquiring of “ the De- 
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partment” whether any such were 
available at other stations. Accord- 
ingly “ the Department ” came down 
on the local Controller like a sledge- 
hammer, calling on him to show 
cause why he should not make good 
the cost of the wheelbarrow him- 
self, &c. &c.; and that zealous but 
incautious official did not get out of 
the scrape under three or four quires 
of foolscap, and I will be bound to 
say will take good care never to buy 
a wheelbarrow or anything else for 
the future on his own responsibility. 
But this case, of which the 8S. G. 
Branch, from Sir Mordaunt Burley 
downwards, were justly proud, was 
really due to the intelligence of a 
quite subordinate clerk, one Mr. 
Trubbell Soame, a very rising young 
official, unequalled at ferreting out 
irregularities, and lately promoted 
to be Burley’s private secretary. 

But on the other hand we were not 
wanting for our part to the cause of 
economy and good administration. 
If the Paymaster-General came on 
the scene later than the Storekeeper- 
General, he could be very effective 
when he did come. If. the S. G. 
Branch had the pull over us in being 
able to initiate, yet after they had 
had ‘their fling at a case, they were 
bound to hand it over to our Branch, 
in order—as the Warrant which de- 
fined our duties expressed it—‘“ that 
the matter may be considered in its 
financial bearings.” And consider 
it in its financial bearings we did, 
and no mistake; moreover, the same 
clause gave us a claim to cut in at 
any point, for there is hardly any- 
thing that has not its financial as- 
pect if you can only discover it. 
Accordingly, what between the S. G. 
and the P. G. (as in the slang of the 
office the functionary whose post I 
had the honour to fill was styled), 
the British army was capitally looked 
after. Perhaps the triumph of in- 
genuity was illustrated by the Cinque 
Port court-martial, which occasioned 
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quite an excitement in the depart- 
ment. It might be thought that a 
court-martial if anything would have 
been beyond our line, but never- 
theless we were able to bring that 
famous clause of the Warrant, “in 
order that the matter may be con- 
sidered, &c.” to bear with great 
effect; for not only did the pre- 
sident of the Court purchase a packet 
of quill-pens at three-and-ninepence 
from a local stationer, but he had a 
witness brought up from a neigh- 
bouring village by a one-horse fly, 
whereas it would have been cheaper 
by eighteenpence to send him round 
by rail, cia Cockayne-on-Sea and St. 
Augustine. The first, of course, 
was a clear case. W. QO. Circu- 
lar No. *S*°, prescribes distinctly 
that presidents of courts - martial 
shall indent for stationery on the 
nearest controller. So we handed 
the case over to the S. G. Branch, 
when Burley, who went into it 
himself, discovered by means of re- 
turns obtained from? twenty - sevan 
stations in the United Kingdom, 
that the average price of quill-pens 
was only two-and-eightpence, where- 
fore the purchaser was clearly liable 
for the difference. The other point 
was a more doubtful one, because the 
president argued—and the general 
commanding the district supported 
him—that although the railway fare 
might be cheaper than the fly, still 
the witness would have had to stop 
eight hours at each junction, and 
would have put ina claim for refresh- 
ment expenses. We declined, how- 
ever, to recognise indirect claims of 
this sort; and when the president 
finally lost his temper in his reply 
to our thirteenth letter of reference, 
we triumphantly terminated the 
correspondence by handing him over 
to the Personal Branch to be repri- 
manded for disrespect. 

If the S. G. Branch had their 
Trubbell Soame, we, for our part, 
could boast our O’Verduit, a young 
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Irishman, and a splendid sample of 
the effect of open competition 
the public service; and the ty 
branches regarded these promising 
officials as their respective cham. 
pions, and used, so to speak, to pit 
them one against the other. The 
wheelbarrow case was very highly 
thought of in the office, and justly 
held by the office to reflect great 
credit on the former; but O’V. had 
been known to find out thirty-six 
objections to a single contingent 
bill for three pound ten, a feat ad- 
mitted to be quite unsurpassed in 
the annals of the department. 

But these cases were comparatively 
simple. It was not often that a case 
could be finally disposed of in one 
branch, for stores and finance over- 
lap at every point, and then we used 
to keep the ball rolling in splendid 
style, sending the case to and fro from 
one side of the office to the other, 
minuting and counter-minuting, til 
it often became quite a puzzle t 
know what it was all about. Al 
most the first case that came before 
me was one of this sort. It appeared 
that a battery of horse - artillery 
marched from Aldershot to Wool 
wich, with orders to halt for the 
night at Hounslow, and a supply 
straw and firewood was sent dow 
beforehand to that place accordingly 
in a waggon from London, in com 
pliance with the commanding ofi- 
cer’s indent (W. O. Form, No. 244+). 
So far well; but when the battery 
reached Hounslow the encamping 
ground was all under water from 
recent heavy rains, and the com- 
mander determined, instead of pass- 
ing the night on the swampy heath, 
to push on at once to Woolwich, 
where the battery arrived by night 
fall after a fifty-mile march, and 
was much applauded by its com 
rades for the feat. This irregularity 
might have been condoned, but ut 
fortunately the battery had left its 
forage behind, and a very pretty 
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correspondence arose about it. The 
Money Branch proposed that the 
articles should be placed in store at 
Windsor—the nearest station—for 
reissue when required; but Burley 
and his people, who were always 
for reducing surplus stores, wanted to 
have it sold by auction; and the cor- 
respondence between the branches 
might be going on still, but that the 
Assistant-Controller who was sent 
down to Hounslow to report on the 
case, brought back word that the 
articles were not forthcoming ; the 
straw, it was supposed, had been 
blown away in a gale, while an old 
woman had been seen walking 
across the common with a bundle 
of sticks bearing a suspicious re- 
semblance to the firewood in ques- 
tin. And as a final result the 
gallant commandant (who was no 
other than my friend Cobbe Smith) 
would certainly have had to pay for 
the articles out of his own pocket, if 
| had not come to the rescue. The 
matter was brought up for discus- 
sion at our weekly board meeting, 
when Lord Stowe appeared dis- 
posed to support Burley’s view for 
enforcing the retrenchment, showing 
that both in the Domestic Depart- 
ment and the Pauper Commission 
they were always guided by prece- 
dent; but Bracton took my side, and 
ssid it would be an awkward case 
to defend if any questions should be 
asked about it in the House; and 
as Burley was not in Parliament 
we carried our point. 

Although my action in this case 
was no doubt regarded by the office 
as evincing a dangerous laxity in the 
audit line, and to stamp me as a rash 
young man, still the victory over 
the 8. G.’s was relished, for hither- 
to they had been having it all their 
own way. In fact, my branch felt 
over-matched, and in consequence 
despondent ; for what chance had 
they, when serving under an ignorant 
young fellow like myself, against the 
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S. G. Branch headed by an experi- 
enced official like Burley, with an in- 
satiable capacity for interfering with 
other people’s business, and central- 
ising all authority in himself? Sir 
Mordaunt Burley, after holding 
throughout his career a variety of 
small official posts, more or less con- 
nected with looking after and giving 
trouble to other people, had first 
made his great reputation by his 
celebrated inquiry into the colonial 
military establishments, when he 
effeeted a great economy by selling 
off the guns and stores to be found 
all over the world, and organised a 
fine department, with a secretary, a 
registrar, five first and ten second 
class clerks, to check any purchases 
for the future. _ It is true this depart- 
ment collapsed immediately on his 
return home, and people were ill- 
natured enough to say that it cost 
more than the stcres which had been 
sold; and Sir Mordaunt might have 
remained unemployed but for his 
celebrated series of letters to the 
Dial, asserting that at least five 
millions a-year might be retrenched 
in the military expenditure of the 
country by proper management. It 
was quite plain what that meant ; 
and a man who could say this, 
and apparently was prepared to go 
on saying it an indefinite number 
of times, was evidently not of a sort 
to be left out in the cold; and ac- 
cordingly the opportunity had been 
taken of a vacancy in our office to 
put a stop to the Dial correspond- 
ence, which threatened to become 
troublesome. 

Against such a man, then, who 
moreover, had several months’ start, 
an untrained official was deemed to 
have no chance. The unequal na- 
ture of the struggle was indeed typi- 
fied by the contrast between my 
empty table, and the piles of returns, 
reports, and statements I found on 
Burley’s when I paid him my visit 
on that first day. Yes, he had said 
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on that occasion, it was indeed a great 
business, a very large task, and a very 
complicated work, looking as he spoke 
complacently round at the contents 
of his table, and the baskets and 
the boxes, all stuffed full of papers, 
which littered the floor, much in the 
same way as a chemical philosopher 
might show off his laboratory to an 
admiring but ignorant young lady, as 
if to say, ‘‘ Wonderful, isn’t it, that 
anybody should understand all about 
these things? Yet I do, although I 
won’t attempt to explain them to 
you ; they would be quite beyond 
your powers of apprehension.” 
Burley, then, was the man looked 
up to by the office generally, and 
the difference between us in gene- 
ral estimation was increased by my 
mode of setting to work. Although 
I had interfered in this particular 
case of Cobbe Smith’s retrenchment, 
my usual practice was to avoid 
expressing any opiniens on the 
papers that came before me, but, 
while requiring that everything 


should be sent up, contenting my- 
self with reading them carefully, 
and seeking personal explanation on 
points not clear from the different 
clerks, and finally supporting the 
proposal put forward in each case 
for disposing of it by attaching my 


initials. And while I took this 
passive part, the experienced Burley 
was making play at a tremendous 
pace, sending out blank forms broad- 
cast throughout the army to be 
filled up, and calling for returns 
right and lef. One in_particular 
was considered a triumph of inge- 
nuity,—a daily return of the market 
price of every kind of food and sup- 
plies at every station in the United 
Kingdom. These were laid on Bur- 
ley’s table every morning, and a 
staff of six extra clerks was sanc- 
tioned to overhaul them and strike 
an average. ‘‘ The saving will cover 
the outlay over and over again,” 
said Burley, when getting Lord 
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Stowe to sanction the application to 
the Treasury for these clerks; “this 
plan will put all the local disbursers 
on the gui vive when they see how 
closely all their proceedings are 
watched. Itis sure to prevent irregu. 
larities, and lead to economy. Why, 
it was only last week that we found 
out that the controller at Liffeytown 
was charging three-halfpence for eggs 
when they were being quoted for 
three-farthings at Brogeda. Think 
of the saving in this item only! 
Depend upon it, my lord, if you 
want economy, you must hold a firm 
grasp over things, and let men feel 
that they are looked after. And 
you can’t have real control without 
having the accounts and returns on 
your own table, to check with your 
own eyes,” 

It was in this view that he organ- 
ised his Movable Store Examina- 
tion Branch, to which every store- 
keeper in the army sent up a weekly 
return, and no one was allowed to 
purchase stores until it was proved 
that the articles in demand could 
not be procured from some other 
station. This arrangement led toa 
lively movement of dry goods about 
the country, pickaxes flowing from 
Pigtown to Paymouth, with a return 
ebb of barrack chairs and picketing 
chains, and other miscellaneous ar- 
ticles. The troops used to grumble 
at the delay in getting what they 
wanted, but the office did not mind 
that ; and when our branch, now very 
mild and subdued, ventured to hint 
that the carriage of these stores up 
and down the kingdom must cost 
something, we were told that there 
was nothing so costly as keeping up 
stores that were not wanted. More- 
over Burley wrote a minute sug- 
gesting that the duty of conveying 
these stores from one port to another 
might usefully be placed on the 
Navy, and proposing that before any 
of her Majesty’s ships left harbour, 
the captain should inquire of the 
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local controller whether he had any 
stores to ship for the next port. In 
this way, said Burley, the cruising 

ounds of the Channel squadron 
might be made to conform to the 
interests of the public service, and 
an important reform effected with- 
out any charge to the State. How- 
ever, the Admiralty sent us back 
such a letter that he did not press 
the point. 

Meanwhile Burley was rather a 
popular fellow in the office, for all 
this work set a lot of promotion 

ing. What with this new Daily 
Price Current Sub-Branch of six 
clerks, with young Meddell (a fellow 
of infinite persistence) at the head 
of iton a step of acting rank: four 
clerks extra for the Movable Store 
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Examination Branch, put in charge 
of McMuddell, an officer of long 
standing in the office, whose in- 
fluence indeed pervaded every part 
of it, and seven clerks for the addi- 
tional correspondence arising out. of 
Burley generally, the S. Gs., who 
got the lion’s share of these good 
things, had a fine time of it; while 
my branch, which heretofore had 
justly prided itself on receiving 
more letters than any other—that 
is, if you counted pay-sheets and 
muster-rolls among the letters—was 
now left altogether behind in the 
race, and felt, as I have said, pro- 
portionally depressed, having evi- 
dently no confidence in me, but 
looking to Burley as the real head 
of affairs. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—DOMESTIC. 


Meanwhile, this close attention 
to official duty, however inadequate 
the result, involved a considerable 
change in the mode of home-life. 
Hitherto my Parliamentary engage- 
ments had not interfered with this, 
and our time had been passed much 
in the same way as that of all the 
other idle people in London. A 
young couple with enough to live on, 
especially if the wife is lady-like and 
pretty, and the husband a gentle- 
man and an M.P., may soon have 
pretty much their choice of society, 
and as the season advanced we 
found ourselves floating on the tide 
of fashionable dissipation, the days 
and nights consumed in the stereo- 
typed occupations which do duty for 
amusement, the mornings in trying 
to overtake the night’s sleep lost; a 
sort of life fascinating enough at first, 
but unspeakably tedious as it went 
mn. I confess, therefore, it was with 
a great sense of relief that I could 
now plead official engagements as 
a excuse for withdrawing from the 
varied monotony of this perpetual 


racket. To be sure one had not to 
say very much in the House, but 
it was necessary to be there a great 
deal, especially for divisions, and at 
any rate it was impossible to go 
down to the War Office of a morn- 
ing fresh for business if you had 
been up all the night standing 
about in stuffy drawing-rooms. So 
we withdrew to a certain extent 
from the gay world, my little wife be- 
ing indeed more in need of rest than 
Iwas. The morning ride could still 
be generally managed, or, if I was 
kept away, Tom Strickland and one 
of his sisters would generally call 
to escort Eva and Sybil—for the 
latter had now joined us; while the 
necessity for making contingent ap- 
pointments for meeting each other, 
whenever the ladies set off to go any- 
where alone, added a zest to the 
business of life. 

Another change made was that 
Eva should now take over the house- 
keeping, for so far the transfer of 
functions contemplated at the begin- 
ning of the season had not been 
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carried out. I ought, no doubt, to 
have looked after the matter more 
closely, and helped my little wife 
in her first efforts, but somehow 
the time passed so quickly in en- 
gagements, real or fancied, that 
things had been allowed to take care 
of themselves; and attention was 
first called to the state of the case 
by a letter from St. Leger & Gern- 
ell, the Leatherby bankers, appris- 
ing me that my account with them 
was considerably overdrawn. Where- 
upon I asked Eva for her cheque- 
book, which, however, did not throw 
much light on the matter, inasmuch 
as she had not filled up the counter- 
foils. 

“My dear Eva, what is the use 
of keeping the cheque-book in this 
way? Here is ever so much money 
paid away, and no means of telling 
who it has gone to!” 

Eva looked very sad over it. “I 
am very sorry,” she said, “but I did 
not understand about this filling up 
the—this bit of paper that remains 
after you tear off the cheque. I 
thought it would not matter, so 
long as the money was. properly 
paid; besides the people seemed 
quite satisfied.” 

““My dear Eva, you must have 
seen me making out cheques by the 
dozen, and might have learned by 
this time how it was done. How- 
ever, I suppose you have got the 
receipts for all the payments, so we 
shall be able to find out in that way 
what has become of the money.” 

“*T think I have, at any rate for 
most of them,” Eva replied, and 
going to the writing-table, she 
turned out the contents of the 
drawer; notes, invitations, pro- 
grammes of dances, a good many 
bills, and a few tradesmen’s re- 
ceipts. ‘Here is everything I 
have got,” she said; “I always put 
everything about business into this 
drawer, so that I can find it again 
if I want it.” 


“ And a very business-like arra 
ment it certainly is; but, my dear 
Eva, these receipts won’t explain 
the overdrawing of the Leatherh 
account; my balance at Gernell’s 
was about three times as much as 
these come to. Are you sure you 
took receipts for all the bills you 
have paid ?” 

Eva thought she had, but was 
not quite clear on the subject, so 
there was nothing to be done but to 
await the banker’s account showing 
to whom the cheques had been 
paid. The account, however, when 
it came two days later, did not 
throw much light on the subject, 
for all the cheques were charged as 
paid to bearer, and so there was 
nothing to be done but to get Eva 
to guess out the items from the 
amounts. Unfortunately mere in- 
spection of these figures did not 
throw much light on the subject, for 
they were almost all for round sums, 
mostly twenty pounds. 

“] confess I can’t understand 
this account, Eva: surely the 
butcher's and baker’s bills can't 
amount to exactly twenty pounds 
every month. There must be some 
mistake here. Come, Eva, look at 
this account, and try and recollect 
what it is all about.” 

Eva looked puzzled, and re 
mained silent for some time, poring 
over the account; at last she bright- 
ened up. 

“Of course! now I recollect all 
about it. 1 didn’t give these 
cheques to the butcher or the baker, 
or these people. I gave them to 
cook, and she paid them. That's 
what it was.” 

“T think it would perhaps have 
been better if you had paid them 
yourself direct. However, provided 
they get their money all right it 
does not much matter. But how 
about the receipts? Hasn’t the 
cook made them over to you?” 

“T don’t think the tradespeople 
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send in accounts on pieces of paper. 
They send in books. That is quite 
the regular plan, I know; Mrs. 
Herries used to have her trades- 
men’s books—little dirty red books 
—and so has Mrs. Lowder.” And 
as this coincidence struck her, Eva 
looked quite happy. 

“You are quite right, my love, 
only see that they sign for pay- 
ments in their books, just as other 
people do on their bills. But, after 
all, this does not explain why the 
money should have been all in 
round numbers. We can’t have 
eaten exactly twenty pounds’ worth 
of meat every month, or exactly 
the same value in groceries.” 

“Why no, of course not. But, 
don’t you see, I gave cook these 
cheques, and she paid the different 
people.” 

“And put the difference in her 
pocket ?”” 

“No, Charlie ; how absurd you 
are! She wanted money to pay for 
the things she got herself. You 
can’t get everything from the gro- 
cer’s, you know.” 

“What things ?” 

“Oh, really I can’t remember at 
this moment ; but she mentions a 
number of things she wants when 
she comes for orders—dusters, and 
pudding-cloths, and brandy for the 
puddings, and all sorts of things.” 

“But, even taking in this mis- 
cellaneous account of the cdok’s, I 
still don’t see why our expenditure 
should come out exactly at these 
round sums.”’’ 

“Oh, how tiresome you are, 
Charlie! Of course I don’t mean 
that, But cook says her account 
comes to so much, and that she 
wants some money to go on with, so 
I give her a cheque, and she keeps 
anything there is over till next 
time.” 

“Well, but does she furnish you 
with an account of these compli- 
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cated transactions? are all these 
balances. carried forward and brought 
on, and all these mysterious items 
for brandy, and pudding-cloths, and 
so forth ?” 

‘*She does not keep an account 
exactly, but she tells me all about it 
when she comes for orders; I can’t 
say I can follow her a bit, she counts 
so fast: but I try to look wise as if 
I understood her, and I suppose it 
is all right.” 

I sent for the cook and asked to 
see the tradesmen’s books, which, of 
course, were not then available, but 
would be sent for. About her own 
accounts it seemed useless to speak, 
as nothing could be inferred about 
them in the absence of the others. 
As I walked thoughtfully up and 
down the room, while Eva sat fur- 
tively watching me, I doubt not she 
fancied I was silently blaming her. 
In truth I blamed myself a great deal 
more for so inconsiderately placing 
this burden of housekeeping upon 
her, without giving any help or ad- 
vice, or watching its progress as time 
went on. But I had always been 
busy in a certain way, so far that 
every hour brought engagements or 
occupation of some sort, and as no- 
thing had happened to call for notice, 
things had been allowed to take 
their course. And thus already our 
housekeeping had got into a mess, 
and the fault was mine, for I might 
have known exactly what would 
happen if it were left to my guile- 
less little wife’s unaided inexperi- 
ence. 

But clearly we must turn over a 
new leaf, for things could not go on 
for ever in this way. And prudence 
whispered the wisest course. Beauty, 
and grace, and amiability would not 
alone suffice for a perfect household. 
If we are to have a well-ordered 
home, my little wife must take her 
share of the family duties, and 
learn the ways of ordinary prudent. 


= 
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housekeeping. So young: as she 
is, so easily moulded her pliant 
disposition, these habits should not 
be difficult to acquire. Clearly, then, 
the proper course is to help her in 
this matter, till she can run alone; 
to do things for her till she can do 
them for herself. This is what I 
ought to have done during the 
winter at Leatherby, instead of tak- 
ing all the work myself to save Eva 
trouble, putting off the evil day. 
However, there ought to be no more 
procrastination. It would be a ter- 
rible nuisance, no doubt, especially 
just now when I was just putting 
on official harness, but the trouble 
would lessen daily as Eva came to 
understand these things, and there 
was no reason why in a year or two 
she should not be able to manage 
just as well as other housekeepers. 
Such were the promptings of pru- 
dence while I paced the room after 
the cook’s retreat to the lower re- 
gions. But the prospect of spending 
an hour a-day over small house- 
keeping details seemed unutterably 
dismal, while pseudo - conscience 
whispered a caution against giving 
up so much time to petty private 
business. Better do one thing pro- 
perly than attempt perfection all 
round. ‘The office needed all my 
time, if business there was ever 
to be mastered. What are a few 
pounds saved in small household eco- 
nomies if saved at a sacrifice of the 
great work in hand? This specious 
reasoning prevailed, and the upshot 
was an arrangement come to that Eva 
should not be bothered with accounts 
at all, but should bring all her bills to 
meand I would discharge them. But 
neither of us was really satisfied at 
heart with the plan. I knew that I 
was thus encouraging my little wife’s 
besetting infirmity, and that we were 
making a false step at the threshold 
of our married life. She too had, 
in more or less dim sort, a sense of 
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duty evaded—of her scheme of life 
being incomplete. But if I was weak 
enough to take the way that promised 
most present ease, what more nat- 
ural than that she should wish to 
follow it? Yet as I walked down 
to the office I was oppressed with 
a conscious feeling that we had 
taken another step towards two se- 
parate paths in life, while in the 
due avoidance which henceforth 
occurred of all talk about house 
hold business might be traced the 
origin of that feeling of reserve on 
her part which now and again began 
to manifest itself. 

Needs not be said that the new 
scheme really came to nought. A 
busy official, who tries to combine 
a life of work with one of pleasure, 
with all its engagements and dis- 
tractions, every hour engaged in 
some way or other, never does find 
time to look after his private busi- 
ness, much less his wife’s; and 
beyond drawing cheques when Eva 
came with bills, and occasionally 
looking at my banker’s book, the 
squaring of accounts, including those 
of the cook, was indefinitely de- 
ferred ; how many bills remained 
unpaid [ did not inquire. 

Eventually the cook’s case was 
disposed of in another way. It was 
on the occasion of an eventful dinner- 
party. Our little dinner - parties, 
indeed, were not uniformly success- 
ful, for, owing perhaps to my own 
irregularity of hours induced by 
Parliamentary life, the household 
had already got somehow out of 
gear, and dinner could seldom be 
depended upon within an hour of 
the appointed time; while Eva, on 
my remonstrating, said cook looked 
at her so strangely she was afraid to 
go down to the kitchen and find fault. 
I, too, felt ashamed to make a fuss, 
being so often unpunctua! myself; 
besides, it would be inexcusable to 
be out of temper when both Sybil 
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and Eva were ready to sit with im- 
perturbable patience in the draw- 
ing-room, divinely dressed, for any 
length of time, as if dinner were a 
matter of supreme indifference ; ready 
indeed, if it was an opera night, to 
start off when the carriage came 
round without waiting for dinner at 
all. If these two fragile creatures 
could do without food, it would be 
disgraceful in me, a strong man and 
a soldier, to be put out by sucha 
trifling matter; and except that oc- 
casionally a dish or two ordered did 
not make its appearance at all, being 
reported to be spoiled, the cook, 
when she did send the dinner up, 
generally sent it up well. 

One rather absurd incident oc- 
curred about this time. It had been 
arranged that we should give two 
small dinner-parties each of eight 
persons on succeeding days. Coming 
home rather late on the first evening, 
I hurried up-stairs to dress, and was 
descending to the drawing - room 
when the servant stopped me on 
the landing to say that there were 
fifteen ladies and gentlemen in the 
drawing-room, including Miss Bar- 
ton. Well, why should there not 
be? I asked, forgetting for the mo- 
ment the details of the programme. 
Because (if I pleased) mistress had 
ordered the table to be laid for eight, 
and everything had been got ready 
accordingly. Then what had hap- 
pened became clear. However, under 
the circumstances, there was nothing 
to be done but to tell the man to 
lengthen the table as quickly as pos- 
sible, and entering the drawing- 
room to endeavour to amuse the 
company till dinner was announced, 
which event happened about fifty 
minutes after the proper time. The 
bill of fare proved of course some- 
What inadequate, and the attend- 
ance also; but when I explained to 
those near me that, in fact, we had 
expected to have the pleasure of 
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seeing them by instalments, but that 
there had evidently been a mistake 
in the date of the invitations, the 
explanation was received very good- 
humouredly by everybody except 
old Lady Grampus, who evi- 
dently considered that an affront 
had been put upon her, and was 
disposed to sniff throughout the 
evening, more especially when she 
learnt what was the nature of Mr. 
Herries’ profession, for he and his 
wife were among those who came on 
the wrong day. At the other end 
of the table they appeared to get on 
wonderfully well under the circum- 
stances, owing probably to the pre- 
sence of Tom Strickland, who was 
a capital talker, although Eva was 
dimly conscious that something had 
gone wrong. When we came to dis- 
cuss the matter later in the evening, 
after every one had left, Eva was 
sure that she had named the right 
days. At any rate, I had not the 
heart to scold her. 

The other misadventure, which 
led to the cook’s retirement above 
referred to, was a more serious one. 
There was again a small party im- 
pending, when coming home a few 
minutes before the dinner-hour I was 
kept waiting some time at the door, 
neither knocker or bell producing 
any response, till bethinking me 
that I had the latch-key in my 
pocket I let myself in. Eva was in 
the drawing-room looking excited 
and anxious. ‘Oh, Charlie!” she 
cried, ‘‘I am so glad you have come 
back—cook’s in a fit. She looked 
very strange in the afternoon when 
I went into the kitchen, and didn’t 
seem to understand what was said 
to her, and just now Annette came 
running up to say that she had 
fallen down in a fit. Poor thing, it 
seems so dreadful! whatever is to 
be done ?” 

Such was the account delivered 
in broken accents as we descended 
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to the lower regions, Barrett the 
man, it was explained, having gone 
to fetch a doctor. 

The scene in the kitchen was cer- 
tainly enough to alarm a young 
housekeeper, especially on the eve 
of a dinner-party. The table was 
covered with the litter incidental to 
the occasion: on one side stood the 
respectable widow who had been en- 
gaged temporarily during a vacancy 
in the scullery department, holding 
on to a chair and staring us gravely 
in the face; on the other was An- 
nette gazing horror-stricken at the 
stout figure of the cook, who lay re- 
cumbent as regards her legs and 
body, her head and shoulders sup- 
ported by the dresser, breathing 
stertorously, the silence broken only 
by the click of the jack, which bore 
a saddle of mutton pursuing its me- 
chanical rotation in neglect before 
the fire. 

The nature of the situation was 
of course readily apprehended, even 
without the clue afforded by the 
spirituous vapour which pervaded 
the place. The widow lady, indeed, 
when appealed to, declined to afford 
explanation. Her mouth opened 
several times, as if about to give 
utterance, but apparently she thought 
better of it, and continued to regard 
us with a smiling stare, looking like 
a seedy waxwork figure, and hold- 
ing on steadily by the chair. The 
cook was past explanation. On 
being shaken she opened her eyes, 
but speedily relapsed into slumber. 

‘*No doubt about it,” I remarked, 
rising from the kneeling position in 
which I had conducted my diag- 
nosis of the case. ‘The woman’s 
dead——” 

‘“‘ Dead!” cried Eva. 

“Dead drunk, I was going to 
say, my dear, if you had allowed me 
to finish my sentence.” 

The situation was sufficiently ab- 
surd, albeit disgusting into the bar- 
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gain. The widow was sufficiently 
composed to be guided, with Bar- 
rett’s help when he returned with 
the doctor (whose aid we did not re- 
quire) to the door, whence having 
been assisted down the steps, still 
smiling fixedly, we left her to pur. 
sue her way homeward, an operation 
which she effected slowly by means 
of the area-railings, although appar- 
ently much embarrassed by the fre- 
quent gaps in their friendly support. 
The worthy soul in the excitement 
of parting forgot her little basket, 
which we afterwards found in a cor- 
ner covered with a rusty black apron, 
containing selected samples of the 
bill of fare for the day in the form 
of salmon, lamb-cutlets, fruit and 
vegetables, with a packet of tea and 
about a pound of butter thrown in 
by way of make-weight. The cook 
was not so easily disposed of, but 
Barrett and I dragged her into the 
scullery, where she was left to pur- 
sue her slumbers in peace. I could 
not help thinking at the time that 
if old Burley had chanced to see me 
thus engaged, he would have con- 
sidered it a moral triumph ever 
afterwards, and that I should not 
like to have been discovered evei 
by little Roundhand, my private 
secretary, who was coming to 
dinner. Meanwhile it was too 
late to send notice to our guests, 
and all that could be done was for 
Barrett to tell the coachman as each 
carriage drove up, that the party 
was unavoidably put off through 
sudden sickness in the household; 
while Eva, by writing by that night's 
post to each guest to say the sick per- 
son was the cook, anticipated the fire 
of anxious inquiries next morning. 
Let me conclude this episode by 
adding that the cook took herself 
off next morning before anybody 
else was up, and was never heard of 
again, when, as may be supposed, 
all the tradesmen came to say that 
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they had never been paid anything, 
and certainly their books were in- 
nocent of receipts. Of course the 
delinquent might have been found 
if I had set the police to work, and 
prosecuted into the bargain ; but all 
this would have involved trouble 
and time, to say nothing of publicity. 
I did not fancy the notion of Eva 
being cross-examined in the witness 
box upon her method of household 
management, and after all it might 
have been difficult to prove the pay- 
ment of the cheques to the retir- 
ing official; so, like many another 
of my fellow-British subjects, I 
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shirked my duty as a citizen, paid 
the bills, and let the matter drop. 
Looking over the books cursorily, it 
appeared that Eva and myself must 
have consumed on the average about 
three pounds of butcher’s meat and 
a couple of quarts of milk daily, and 
that Sybil’s appetite was equally 
healthy. 

Eva was greatly discomposed by 
this incident, and very disheartened 
and depressed in spirits about it for 
some days; but the real blame I 
knew was mine, for placing on her 
all at once a burden greater than she 
could bear. 


CHAPTER XXX.—-THE OFFICE FINDS SOMETHING TO DO. 


Meanwhile official matters went 
on pretty much as usual. General 
politics became interesting towards 
the end of the session, it being a 
nice question, and hotly debated in 
the press and the clubs and over Lon- 
don dinner-tables, whether we (the 
Government) should pull through 
the session. The general impres- 
sion seemed to be that we should 
not, or that if we did our longer 
stay of office would be due to the 
forbearance of the Opposition, or, 
to speak more strictly, to their in- 
difference or disinclination to suc- 
ceed us, the fact being that par- 
ties and opinions had now got 
mixed up together in miscellaneous 
fashion, and that the Opposition had 
no specific principle on hand on 
which to build up a definite plat- 
form. But things being in this 
state the time was not very propiti- 
ous for raising any great army ques- 
tions. The policy of the Govern- 
ment was clearly to avoid big sub- 
jects which the Opposition might 
take hold of, and so the various 
muddy elements which had been 
stirred up during previous sessions 
Were now allowed to sink to the bot- 


tom of the administrative river, leav- 
ing a clear stream of routine to run 
undisturbed above. And Lord Stowe 
was quite the man for the occasion. 
He made indeed a speech in the 
House of Lords in regular bow-wow 
style, about the great importance of 
the department committed to his 
care, and the anxious consideration 
he was giving to the subject of 
the best mode of following out the 
path of army reform entered upon 
by his predecessor, Mr. Thorowcome, 
the loss of whose services to the 
country at this juncture could 
hardly be over estimated ; how, final- 
ly, he must claim the indulgence 
of their lordships and the country 
during the time necessary for mak- 
ing himself thoroughly familiar with 
the various details of this great 
branch of the Administration. Lis- 
tening to this speech, I thought 
that the looked-for opportunity was 
about to come at last. Here were 
the hour and the man. I should 
now have my coveted chance of 
pulling the administrative wires. 
But looking at Bracton, who was 
sitting beside me on the steps of 
the throne, I noticed that this ex- 
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perienced official was smiling sarcas- 
tically with his tongue in his cheek, 
while an expression escaped him 
in undertone which sounded very 
much like “darned old humbug.” 
And I confess that my heart sank 
within me when our chief, in reply 
to the question of a noble lord on 
Opposition benches, said that the 
Government, in consideration of the 
great expense attending them, esti- 
mated by that distinguished official, 
Sir Mordaunt Burley, td amount to 
£57,666, 14s. 3d., and considering 
also that great experience had al- 
ready been acquired by the troops 
from the outlay on previous occa- 
sions, did not propose to carry out 
any autumnal manceuvres during 
the present year. 

This. was the first intimation 
we understrappers had been given 
on the subject, although Bracton 
whispered to me that he had guessed 
as much. But the Government in 
throwing out this sop to the econ- 
omists, miscalculated the extent of 
public feeling on the subject. In- 
terest in army affairs generally 
might have died away, but people 
had got to look on autumnal man- 
ceuvres .as an institution, and such 
an outcry was raised by the press 
of both parties, the Dial taking 
the lead, that Bracton very soon 
received instructions to announce 
in the Commons that it was deter- 
mined to carry them out, and that 
the great open country of Arrow- 
down in Yewcestershire had been 
selected for the scene of operations. 

Then began a scene of wild 
energy in our establishment in Pall 
Mall. Weeks before the time ap- 
pointed for the mimic campaign, 
while the troops were resting peace- 
fully in their quarters, all uncon- 
scious of the interest being taken on 
their behalf, while all the generals 
and staff officers in the kingdom 
still remained in anxious expectancy 


whether or not they should be 
selected for commands, we in Pal] 
Mall were hard at work, reporting, 
minuting, telegraphing, estimating, 
doing everybody else’s work in 
fact, and our own a great many 
times over. Burley especially was 
in his element. Having learnt that 
the Quartermaster-General’s office 
had sent down some staff officers to 
survey the ground, Burley there. 
upon despatched a full Controller 
and three assistants to the scene of 
action to report on the resources of 
the district, and the best mode of 
procuring supplies; and when the 
simple people of those remote parts 
saw this second body of officers ca- 
reering in handsome uniforms over 
the country, they were quite puzzled 
to know which of the two were the 
“real soldiers,” being finally disposed, 
however, to give the preference to 
the controllers, who came out much 
the stronger of the two in the way 
of caparisoned chargers and serv- 
ants. Next came the question how 
the supplies were to be furnished. 
Some one in the office ventured to 
suggest that it might not be a bad 
plan to allow the local staff to pur- 
chase the required supplies on the 
spot. Yewcestershire contained 
over half a million of people, so that 
although Arrowdown was a rather 
wild spot there ought not to be 
much difficulty in feeding the extra 
twenty thousand or so who would 
be there on the occasion. But 
Burley was down at once sharply 
on this officious person, and proved 
to demonstration in a minute of 
forty-seven paragraphs, with an ap- 
pendix of several pages of tabular 
figures, collected from his Daily Price 
Current Reports, and to compile 
which four extra clerks had been 
sanctioned for three weeks at eight- 
and-sixpence per diem—charge de- 
bited to vote 17 of the army esti- 
mates, ‘‘ Head, Movement of Troops— 
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Subhead, Miscellaneous ;” he showed 
conclusively, I say, from this array 
of facts and figures, that meat could 
be laid down on the Yewcestershire 
uplands by contract from London 
at 3.746 farthings a pound cheaper 
than it could be bought at Stamp- 
ton market, whereby a saving would 
accrue during the manceuvres of 
£1152, 8s. 6;3;d. He might 
have added that there would be a 
still further saving by dispensing 
with the manceuvres altogether. 

It was only natural that my people 
—the P. G. Branch—should feel 
rather disgusted at being left out of 
all the fun, for we had neither uni- 
forms nor chargers among us, and 
no excuse for interfering. Rueteen, 
the head clerk, suggested that we 
should not be doing our duty if 
we did not do something also, and 
urged that this was a case clear- 
ly contemplated by the warrant— 
clause about considering the matter 
from a financial point of view, &c.— 
and that we ought at least to send 
down a couple of clerks to watch 
proceedings ; but the proposal fell 
through. 

Meanwhile the other side—by 
which I mean the S. G. Branch— 
were making great play. The con- 
tracts for the food and forage re- 
quired during the manceuvres were 
all completed, and a really beauti- 
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ful scheme laid down for their dis- 
tribution. A large chart was first 
prepared (compiled from the Ord- 
nance Survey, three intelligent young 
Engineer officers being brought 
into the office for the purpose), with 
all the railway lines laid down, and 
little coloured , squares filled in at 
the different junctions through 
which the troups were to pass on 
their way to the manceuvres, blue 
representing mutton ; brown, bread ; 
yellow, corn; and so on. The con- 
tractor had a copy of this, the ori- 
ginal being kept on Burley’s table. 
The object of the chart will be at 
once apparent. A few hours before 
the troops were due to arrive, say 
at Yewcester, the local control 
officer would telegraph to the office 
in Pall Mall, the office would tele- 
graph to the contractor, and the 
contractor would send off the sup- 
plies by the next train, so that, as 
Burley said, rubbing his hands— 
as he explained the nature of the 
map to Lord Stowe, who had in- 
vited all the heads of departments 
to come into his room to look at it 
—‘“‘so that the troops will get their 
bread hot and hot, and their meat 
fresh and fresh, and the depart- 
ment can thus keep a real, an 
active, an effective control, my lord, 
over this important branch of the 
public expenditure.” 
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GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


As I am a very matter-of-fact 
man, and have myself frequently 
refused to accept well-attested anec- 
dotes because they contained some- 
thing of the marvellous, I shall not 
insist on every reader feeling as 
awe-struck as I was by the adven- 
ture which I am going to relate. 
Those who choose may use proviso 
and exception as to the character 
of the influence to which I was 
subject, and are quite welcome to 
“explain away” the puzzling part 
of the story. I only wish that I 


could explain it away to my own 
satisfaction, for it makes me very 
uncomfortable at times; and, in- 
deed, I am taking the public into 
my confidence, in the hope that some 
shrewd person may satisfy me as to 
everything being explicable by com- 


mon-sense and natural agencies. 
But I do hope that I may be im- 
plicitly trusted as regards the facts 
which I shall state. They, at least, 
have been carefully recorded, and I 
will answer for their correctness in 
every particular. Here is my story. 

I hold an appointment in a pub- 
lic office in London, and, being a 
bachelor, have hitherto found that 
I could get on pretty comfortably 
on my income; although of late 
years I have heard loud complaints 
from my married brothers in pens 
and pounce as to the smallness of 
the pay, and although I have felt 
occasionally that a more liberal sal- 
ary would have been convenient. 
However, I can’t, you know, make 
it appear that I am very badly used 
when Hatfield manages to keep, 
and tolerably respectably too—pru- 
dent, steady fellow, Hatfield!—a 
wife and ten children on the same 
ncome; and Biddulph, who has 


not, I believe, a sixpence of private 
means, does with a like sum most 
creditably support a sick wife, who 
has always a doctor in pay, five 
young ones getting into their teens, 
and his mother and sister to boot. 
If he hadn’t his mother and sister, 
B. says he must have kept a nurse 
for his wife and a housekeeper, so 
they don’t increase his expenses, 
which is a very amiable way of put- 
ting it: indeed, Biddulph is a good, 
honest, unpretending fellow. Well, 
these examples, and some others 
hardly less strong, of what the sal- 
ary can accomplish, rather preclude 
growls from me, and, as I said, I 
managed to get along, and have done 
so for some years, for I am a—well, 
a middle-aged man, though the thing 
is open to dispute, and I don’t al- 
ways call myself so; only, as I wish 
to be scrupulously candid on this 
occasion, I decline to take the ben- 
efit of the doubt. As I am nota 
politician, nor much of a reading 
man, have little taste for sport (I 
don’t mind skating now and then, 
or firing into a flock of starlings in 
a hard Christmas), and am not very 
keen or sharp at whist, or very 
energetic in any way, I set myself 
down as an uninteresting person. 
and feel that I am greatly indebted 
to those who are my friends, and 
who don’t object to my company; 
because I rather like being quietly 
sociable. After giving this account 
of myself, I cannot help asking, 
rather by way of protest than from 
hope of getting an answer from the 
powers appealed to, why on earth 
such a humdrum person as I am 
should be tormented with queer 
sights and revelations which I don’t 
understand and never desired; and 
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why, when there are so many ima- 
ginative people in the world who 
would revel in telling such a story, 
all the trouble of it should be im- 
posed on poor me. However, my 
luck led me into the realm of fancy, 
asthe poets call it, and this was how 
the thing happened. 

The little holiday which I can pro- 
cure I spend at the seaside, or in 
the country, according to the season. 
For several summers I have gone 
down to Scarborough in July, not 
because J am very much in love 
with the place, but because Lus- 
combe and his party go there regu- 
larly, and I, having once met them 
there by accident, now go there an- 
nually to meet them by arrange- 
ment. Luscombe and [ suit each 
other. We are both constitutionally 
slow men, while we both know well 
the necessity of attending to busi- 
ness. Weare both smokers, and so 
we idle away our holidays without 
much bodily or mental effort, and 
yet are company for each other, and, 
I fancy, enjoy our leisure as much 
asmost people. Ihave once or twice 
visited Luscombe at his place in the 
North Riding in the winter, but it 
is at Scarborough that I have seen 
most of him, and it was at ‘Scar- 
borough that we were together this 
summer. The Luscombes come over 
in great force—that is to say, they 
make a great display at the seaside. 
This they can quite afford to do, and 
therefore, I suppose they have the 
right. For my own part I would 
rather do things more quietly when 
Igo out simply for a little rest and 
relaxation, and so I think would 
Luscombe, if the truth were told; 
but he is a very indulgent husband, 
and the style they live in isn’t irk- 
some to Mrs. Luscombe at any rate. 
very year they are a little grander, 
no doubt because their gains have 
been increasing. This summer they 

ve green and scarlet liveries, and 
gold lace, and a coachman in a wig; 
there is also an awful coat of arms 


on the carriage, with devices of ex- 
traordinary complexity. In a large 
house on the Esplanade they have 
great enjoyment of the season when 
the weather is fine. I lodge in an- 
other house two or three doors off ; 
I would rather have my own quarters, 
you know, although I spend nearly 
all my time with some of their party 
—the most with Luscombe—but 
some with the ladies, and some even 
with the children, whom I can stand 
very well when I know it isn’t for 
a long time. My apartments are 
on the first floor. There are other 
lodgers in the house, about whom I 
should not think of troubling my- 
self, only there is one who was 
there last year, and is there still, on 
the ground-floor, and I can’t help 
knowing his name, for it is printed 
large on a slip of white paper, 
pinned to a baize door, which covers 
the woodenone. Heis Dr. Manassé. 
I was destined to know more about 
him than that, but, for any curiosity 
I felt, should have been content to 
the end of my days with the infor- 
mation given on the door. Mrs. 
Luscombe, her mother, and the 
children, with sometimes a nurse or 
two, drive about the place for many 
hours every day, but Luscombe and 
I don’t trouble the carriages much. 
We frequent the walks afd seats, 
and we are a good deal given to what 
we call fishing, which does not mean 
much more than talking and smok- 
ing in a boat onacalm day. I al- 
ways suspected, and now I think I 
am sure, that but a very small por- 
tion of their worldly means was con- 
tributed by Mrs. L., although it is 
she who takes the greatest pains 
to spend the money. Luscombe’s 
steady, sensible management of his 
business it was that made them rich. 
He was not badly off to begin as a 
manufacturer, and now he has grown 
to be wealthy. 

There was one subject about 
which Luscombe and I talked a 
good deal this summer, and I fancy 
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it interested both, because it af- 
fected us so differently. I had 
come down from town this year 
rather gloomy at the prospect of 
everything—fuel, food, raiment, 
shelter becoming so dear as peo- 
ple say they will be. I should 
not, I confess, have thought much 
about the matter myself until it 
should have begun to press upon 
me, only I could not avoid listening 
to the complaints and forebodings 
of Biddulph and Hatfield and other 
family men, who persisted that we 
must all be starved unless the Go- 
vernment should consider our case, 
and raise our pay. They made such 
an ado that I too became alarmed; 
and as all my friends and colleagues 
sang in one key, I looked upon it 
as settled that evil times were at 
hand, thought there could be no 
second opinion on the point, and 
that all we had to do was, as the 
official phrase has it, to ‘* govern 
ourselves accordingly.” Being a 
single man, I postponed attempts at 
self-government, but I went down 
to the sea pretty strong in discon- 
tent, and not unwilling to air my 
grievances, which I thought I might 
do without controversy, as they 
must be everybody’s grievances. 
But when I began to talk in that 
way to Luscombe, as you may be 
sure that I did before we had been 
long together, I was rather startled 
by his withdrawing his pipe from 
his mouth less languidly than usual 
and giving me a wink as he said— 

“Prices, my dear fellow! what’s 
prices got to do with it? If we 
pay good prices we get good prices 
too. Inat the bung-hole and out at 
the spigot, eh?” 

This was Greek to me, and I was 
too puzzled to wink back at Lus- 
combe or to share his satisfaction. 
I only said, as he scattered the ashes 
from his pipe— 

“Tf you mean that while some 
few things are to be dear, many 
others are to be very cheap, then I 


[Sept. 


understand that on the whole one 
may not be much worse off than at 
present; but so far as I can make 
out, the rise is to be in everything 
and one’s income will not, six 
months hence, suffice for more than 
half of what it will procure at pre 
sent.” 

“But if, while the expenses are 
doubled, the income is trebled o 
quadrupled, then what does it mat 
ter? Ah! I see, though, Collins 
I see” (my nameis Collins). “ Your 
income, or most of it—your salary, 
that is—is fixed, ain’t it? and it 
don’t benefit a bit by the lively 
times ; rather you’ve got larger out 
goings all round.” Luscombe’s re 
servation about my income as dis 
tinct from salary referred to a fer 
moderate investments which, by his 
help, I had made in prosperous con- 
cerns. 

“T can’t see,” replied I, not 
choosing to desert on the first ob 
jection a case on which I had 
thought myself unanswerable, “ how 
it can be for anybody’s benefit that 
the necessaries of life should be 
sold at an enormous price; you 
might make your profits just as wel 
while everything should be ons 


‘lower level.” 


““No, there you’re wrong,” at 
swered Luscombe; ‘“‘it’s the great 
demand that assures me my profits, 
because I can go on producing st 
high pressure, with a certainty 
selling on almost my own terms; 
and it’s the same demand that enables 
everybody to claim higher wages, 
and to idle great part of their time 
away, and to want indulgences that 
they haven’t been accustomed 1, 
and so make everything dear.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Lu 
combe, that the dearer everything 
gets, the better it must be for me 
in business generally ?” : 

“That's about it, I believe; # 
works in a circle; higher wages, 
more Gemand—can’t do without 
manufactures—pay more, get more; 
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high prices and plenty—that’s pros- 
perity, you know. By jingo! I like 
high prices, and hope they’ll last.” 

“But there must be some classes 
who contribute the money’ which 
makes the prosperity in business. 
What is to happen when they can 
pay the heavy prices, or will pay 
them, no longer ?” 

“Oh, as I said, it works in a cir- 
cle; we are all willing to pay—all of 
us that are in business. [I don’t see 
what’s to stop it, unless the gold 
mines fail. Fixed incomes are a mis- 
take, certainly; they ought to rise 
with the times.” 

“But,” I persisted, ‘ suppose 
everything was getting cheaper in- 
stead of getting dearer, and business 
falling off; then fixed incomes would 
have the best of it, wouldn’t they ?”’ 

“T suppose they would,” answered 
Luscombe; ‘“‘ but what’s the use of 
talking about that? The tendency 
is upward, don’t you see, and it’s 
likely to be so. Business is so well 
understood that we’re in no danger 
of falling upon bad times, unless 
we should be fools enough to go to 
war.” 

“Or to let an enemy invade us, 
which we seem likely enough to do, 
with the sort of rulers we now have,” 
Icouldn’t help saying. 

“Oh, bosh!” replied Luscombe ; 
“Tdon’t believe in invasions. We're 
on the right tack now, you may de- 
pend.” 

This was all the comfort I could 
get from Luscombe. He rejoiced in 
the prospect of high prices, and saw 
no end to them. The whole thing 
Was a puzzle to me, and the more I 
thought about it the more bewil- 
deredI got. If we had had a famine, 
or a pestilence, one could have un- 
derstood it; but Luscombe, who cer- 
tainly seemed to know what he was 
talking about, said that plenty and 
high prices made prosperity. If 
there is plenty, why should prices 
behigh? After hearing from Lus- 
Combe teaching so entirely different 
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from that which I had heard in Lon- 
don among my con/fréres, I was not 
surprised to find that there were 
more than two opinions on the pre- 
sent state of things. I was dining 
at Luscombe’s that evening, and 
happened to bring up the subject of 
prices again, in reference to a letter 
which I received by the afternoon 
post from poor Hatfield. 

“What do you think about the 
exorbitant prices that are and are to 
be, Mrs. Luscombe?” I said. ‘ Your 
husband tells me they mean pros- 
perity.” 

“ Really, [don’t know about prices 
or prosperity either,” answered Mrs. 
Luscombe. ‘I know that we must 
have our comforts and live becoming- 
ly; and as long as we do that I ask 
no questions.” 

Living becomingly had been words 
with different meanings to the Lus- 
combes ever since I had enjoyed 
their acquaintance. Six years since 
they went out to ride, as Mrs. L. 
called it, in a hired fly. Now she 
had servants with cockades on their 
hats, although Luscombe, whom I 
sifted a little on the subject, didn’t 
even say that he had joined the 
volunteers. I don’t say this spite- 
fully or satirically of my friends; I 
only want to show how indefinite an 
expression “living becomingly” was. 
And the idea that it was indefinite 
must have struck me while Mrs. L. 
was yet speaking; because, as soon 
as she ended her observation by 
saying that she asked no questions 
about prices, Mrs. Belling, her mo- 
ther, remarked with some warmth, 
and not in the most grammatical 
language— 

“And the more shame to you, 
Isabella! The prices is a shame 
and a sin, I'm always tellin’ ’ee. 
I'd starve before I’d encourage such 
prodigality. Wilful waste will 
bring woful want yet; mind what 
I say.” Mrs. Belling, who was de- 
rived from North Devon, pronounced 
the words “to you,” as if they had 
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been spelled each with four of the 
vowels “teiou yeiou,” and she put 
a strong consonant at the end 
of Isabella, to give the name a 
finish. 

‘*T mentioned the subject,” said 
I, apologetically, “in consequence 
of a letter which I found when I 
went to dress. It seemed pitched 
in a key so totally different from 
Luscombe’s remarks in the afternoon, 
that I can’t understand a bit what's 
going on. My friend in London 
says that he is half wild with the 
thought of how to reduce his ex- 
penses in the coming winter. If 
meat is to be half-a-crown a-pound, 
and coals forty shillings a-ton, with 
other things in proportion, he hardly 
knows how his family is to be kept 
alive at all. The poor fellow says 
he cannot bestow them all in a 
smaller house; but he must with- 
draw two or three of his children 
from school, give up the plans he 
had formed for putting them out in 
the world, allow meat at table on 
only certain days, and devote all 
his income to maintaining a bare 
existence. I am quite shocked to 
find him so depressed.” 

“Fixed income again,” observed 
Luscombe ; “it’s a mistake.” 

“‘ Mistake is it !” answered Mrs. 
Belling, sharply ; ‘“‘ encouragement of 
ruinous prices is a mistake, J think. 
Would I pay the prices they ask for 
meat, and for wages, and for rent, 
and for. coals, and so on; the exor- 
bitant wretches ? Would I encour- 
age these unconscionable, demands ? 
No, I should think not. If people 
won’t pay the prices other people 
can’t get ’°em. Everybody ought to 
refuse to pay.” 

“T don’t think you understand, 
ma’am,” put in Luscombe. ‘“* We 
can’t stop everything just when 
money is so plentiful and orders so 
brisk.” 

“Oh dear, ma, we must have 
everything proper and genteel,” ob- 
served Mrs. Luscombe. ‘ We can’t 
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help it if the people charge so much 
for them.” 

“Must, Tsabella—must/” echoed 
Mrs. Belling, with indignation; “| 
declare I’ve no_ patience. Now, 
look here. When me and yor 
father, Mr. Belling, was first married 
we didn’t think ourselves common 
people, I assure ’ee. Mr. B. was 
on the grand jury many a time, and 
though we was not to call rich, we 
could hold up our heads with the 
best of ’em. Now, what I tell you 
is true. We used to pay fourpenee. 
ha’penny and fi’pence a-pound, for 
the best joints of meat; a good 
servant-girl’s wages was from six to 
nine pounds a-year; old Jane the 
nurse, you know, had but eight 
to the end of her days, and she 
reared you all. Two fine fowls cost 
eighteenpence, or two shillings 
according to the season ; eggs from 
two to three dozen for a shilling; 
and fish so plentiful and cheap that 
it was used without any limit. 
Cods and whitings, and soles and 
mullet, why, .there was no end to 
’em. Wood and turf always made 
part of our fuel; and we used ‘em 
altogether, if coals was extravagant, 
as they was sometimes.” 

‘* Suppose, ma’am,” ventured Lus 
combe, “ that the wood and turf had 
been dear too, or that you couldn’ 
have got them at all.” 

“That would be supposing whit 
never was the case,” said Mrs. Bell 
ing. ‘‘We always could get ‘em; 
but if we couldn’t, I’d have made 
other shift, rather than encourage 
extortion. J°d have let ’em see.” _ 

‘Excuse me, ma’am,” interposed 
Luscombe once more. “If the corm, 
or the minerals, or the potatoes bal 
fetched a high price and been 0 
great demand, I think you wouldat 
have mnded paying good wages t0 
farm-labourers or miners. Now! 
can get good prices for what I pre 
duce ; but, to produce it, want bo 
labour and coal, for both of whieh 
Iam content to pay dearly, as long 
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as what I sell is dear too, and brings 
me in plenty of profit.” 

“Quite ruinous ideas those. I 
wish you may never find it out, 
Isabella. I'd pay what was fair 
and proper; but beyond that not 
one penny should anybody squeeze 
out of me, /’d see.” 

“The law used to be of your way 
of thinking, ma’am, once, and tried 
to fix prices for everything, but it 
didn’t answer.” 

“Ves, it must answer, and that is 
what the law ought to be a-seeing 
to now, instead of passing Acts 
(she called them Ax) for a parcel of 
thick-headed electors to vote in the 
dark, a thing which Mr. Belling 
always said would be the ruin of 
the country. But come, Isabella, if 
youare going to take those children 
into the fields this evening ’tis time 
we were going. I'd let ’em see that 
they should take fair prices or get 
none,” 

And the ladies went off to their 
walk, while Luscombe, and I[ 
thought we would have some back- 
gammon. The conversation aroused 
in me serious thoughts, which I 
never had before, and I was think- 
ing more or less about these strange 
money matters all the while we were 
playing. Luscombe seemed to 
understand the condition of things 
best; but then, could there be no 
comfort at all for poor people who 
have fixed annuities? that seemed 
very hard. And wasn’t there some 
reason in Mrs. Belling’s idea that 
the law ought to interfere and keep 
prices at a fair level? Because, if 
all works in a circle, as Luscombe 
says, we may as well have a circle 
of moderate prices as of intolerable 
ones, 

“Well, that’s a let off! why the 
deuce didn’t you take me up then ? 
you might,” exclaimed Luscombe. 

“By Jove! yes. I didn’t see it. 
[ keep puzzling over this problem 
about the prices, and don’t attend.” 

“Then the prices have caused you 
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to be inevitably gammoned, my boy : 
salt won’t save you now. It is 
ordained that I win this.” 

*““T don’t see that,” I answered, 
and the game was never won nor 
lost; for while Luscombe was 
throwing with a loud chuckle, 
there gleamed through the room a 
flash of lightning that wellnigh 
blinded us both, and before either 
of us had time to say, “‘ What the 
devil was that?” a splitting peal of 
thunder, so sharp that it seemed 
to go through our heads, rattled 
through and shook the apartment. 
So closely did the crash follow the 
light that we must have been in the 
cloud. Didn’t it startle us, that’s 
all! We jumped from our seats 
and looked out. It had evidently 
been raining for some time, and 
now torrents were pouring down. 
‘Where can those unhappy crea- 
tures be ?” fussed Luscombe; “ they 
were going into the fields, as bad 
luck would have it. I don’t sup- 
pose they took note of the sky, or 
made for shelter, so this would come 
upon them on the open hillside. I 
must send out,” and he rung the 
bell. 

“Look here,” I said, “when 
you've sent out any servants 
you can get hold of, you and Pll 
start in different directions. Some 
of us must meet with them. You 
despatch the men while I fetch my 
waterproofs.” 

And I ran to my own apartments 
and got out my wraps as quickly as 
possible; but running down-stairs 
heedlessly and in the gloom of the 
storm, I came against the edge of 
Dr. Manassé’s baize door, which was 
ajar, and struck my face and hand 
and foot, tripping myself clumsily, 
and pitching on to my shoulder in 
the passage. There was no time to 
examine damages; I jumped up and 
was off again in a minute, satisfied 
that at any rate no bone was broken. 
As I ran back to Luscombe the 
cloud had made it as dark as night, 
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and I was galled by hailstones as 
big as gooseberries, which pelted 
viciously, and rolled and slid along 
the pavement after they fell, and 
gathered into great white heaps in 
corners and gutters. Luscombe and 
I loaded ourselves with umbrellas 
and set out on our several ways, 
both terrified lest the wanderers 
large and small should be exposed 
in the open field to this pitiless tor- 
rent. The lightning was momen- 
tarily blinding as I sped along, and 
yet before each flash was over I saw 
the ground for yards as if it had 
been all fountains, the heavy streams 
and. hailstones striking sharply on 
the gravel and flags, and then re- 
bounding and dancing in all direc- 
tions. It was desperate work to get 
along at all, and it seemed that I 
was an unreasonably long time in 
reaching the end of the pavement 
whence I was to turn into the fields. 
Before leaving the line of houses I 
looked round to listen, hoping that 
some sound of wheels or of voices 
might reach me, indicating that our 
party had been found. An awful 
flash at that minute lighted up the 
whole terrace, and I saw a vehicle 
of some sort at a door, which I felt 
sure must be Luscombe’s, and some 
children being lifted out. So per- 
suaded was I of these ‘being our 
friends, that I risked the loss of a 
few minutes in retracing my steps, 
and rejoiced afterwards that I had 
done so, for: they had come back 
not even wet, and Luscombe had 
met them. Fortunately shelter had 
been near, and a boy at hand to 
send for a carriage. So in five 
minutes we were all again in our 
usual places, making remarks on the 
unexampled severity of the storm, 
and wondering what would have 
happened if a farmhouse had not 
been near—except Mrs. Luscombe, 
who was always greatly terrified by 
thunder, and who was laid on a 
sofa in great tremor, and only half 
alive. 
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““You must let her quiet for, 
bit till the storm abates,” said Mrs, 
Belling. ‘“She’s always in this 
peeky way when there’s lightning 
It’s from her father’s side she gets 
it. Mr. Belling was not over-strong.” 

“I’ve known many ladies,” said 
I, “who were distressingly affected 
by storms. Old Mrs. Biddulph, of 
whom you have heard me speak, 
would be down in the cellar half 
dead during such a storm as this 
and ill for a week after. It is for. 
tunate for you, Mrs. Belling, that 
the electricity doesn’t affect you.” 

‘“* Me!” answered Mrs. B. ; “I had 
seven children to rear, and I reared 
em, which I should hardly have done 
if P'd put myself into tantrums about 
a clap of thunder, and Mr. Belling 
apt to give way sometimes. Isabella 
will come round after a little quiet” 

Luscombe accepted the assurances 
of his mother-in-law, but I could 
see that he was anxious. As for 
the sufferer herself, she seemed 
hardly conscious, and the only eri- 
dence she gave of vitality was desir- 
ing by signs or whispers that the 
warm woollen shaw! in which her 
mother had wrapped her should be 
exchanged for an India one, to the 
great indignation of her parent, who 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, I never! Its 
bad enough to waste money in such 
things, but to lie about upon couches 
in ’em when you're not altogether 
well, and a warm wrap is a comfort, 
is wickedness and nothing else. | 
never taught her such ways, and I 
don’t know how she took to ‘em!” 
Mrs. Luscombe lay very quiet for 
some time after this, and, thinking 
she had dropped asleep, we made 
but little noise, and for the first 
time I was able to think of my 
scratched hand and my _ bruised 
face, and to work about my sore 
shoulder and speculate as to whether 
it would be quite stiff to-morrow. 
But when the lights came in We 
saw plainly that Mrs. Luscombe, 
though unconscious, was not asleep, 
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and we were all once more in action 
applying restoratives, but she didn’t 
come to herself. 

“Send for the doctor, my good 
fellow,” I said to Luscombe. 

“That confounded Mrs. Virag 
lives a deuce of a way off,” he 
answered, “‘and I don’t know how 
anybody can get to her through the 
rain, Hadn’t we better send for 
somebody else? Do you know of 
any one nearer - 

It had been the pleasure of Mrs. 
Luscombe to be attended by a 
female practitioner, Mrs. Antipatica 
Virag, much to Luscombe’s annoy- 
ance, and not at all to her own bene- 
fit as I fancy. His question as to 
my knowing of any other doctor 
was very apropos of my scratches 
and bruises, which I had just been 
contemplating. 

“Know of any one nearer ?” said 
I, repeating his words. ‘‘ Yes, that 
I do, and to my cost. There’s a 


doctor in my house; he was at 
ome since the storm began, for I 


saw his door ajar when I went for 
my wraps, and [ shouldn’t think he 
had gone out since. Shall I fetch 
him ?” 

Luscombe nodded assent, and in 
three minutes I was at Dr. Manassé’s 
door, where the doctor himself was 
standing with his hat in his hand 
and his cloak on as if going out. 
He did not wait for me to tell my 
errand, but addressed me at once in 
arather foreign accent. 

“Aha! you come at last. 
for you. Let us proceed.” 

“Pardon me, you mistake. I 
have not had the pleasure of know- 
ing you before ; but now——” 

“No, there is not mistake,” 
answered the doctor; “we have 
long been en rapport, youandI, I 
wait for you. Iamready. Let us 
0 quickly.” And he walked to- 
wards the doorway, from which, 
without my directing him, he went 
straight to Luscombe’s house, and 
up to the drawing-room. ‘“ Ah! 
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it is nothing,” he said, as he re- 
garded Mrs. Luscombe; “syncope 
from the fright, that is all!” 

““Syncope from fright!” echoed 
Mrs. Belling; ‘don’t tell me. I’ve 
tried her with burnt feathers, and 
sal-volatiley, and rubbed her wrists, 
aud sprinkled her with cold water, 
without being able to bring her 
to.” 

*“* You shall see,” said the doctor ; 
and, taking one of Mrs. L.’s hands, 
he looked at her intently. He then 
made one or two gentle upward 
passes and the lady opened her 
eyes. “There it is,” he proceeded, 
‘it will be well now.” And it was 
well; the storm cleared away and 
Mrs. Luscombe got rapidly better 
and was much chidden by her 
parent. Luscombe, the doctor, and 
I went down to have some refresh- 
ment after all this. Manassé was a 
pleasant, intelligent-looking man, 
with a high forehead, but there was 
something strange about him which 
caused me to feel an uncomfortable 
thrill sometimes when he spoke. I 
felt the same when he addressed me 
at his door. Sometimes he looked 
older and sometimes younger. It 
was a puzzling visage. Our first 
conversation was naturally about 
thunder and its effects; and the 
doctor, who, it seemed, had been in 
every country in the world, enter- 
tained us with interesting electrical 
anecdotes of much interest. I was 
longing to inquire how he had 
guessed my errand to him that 
evening, but did not readily find an 
opportunity, the conversation flowed 
so fast. At last the doctor, having 
taken us three “in lightning, thun- 
der, and in rain” over the atlas, 
began to describe very minutely 
some effects which occurred when 
the first Napoleon with his army 
was in Venice early in the revolu- 
tionary days. 

‘How you must have read it all 
up,” said Luscombe, “ to be able to 
tell such particulars at this distance 
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of time! Access to military and 
philosophical papers, I suppose.” 

‘“No, no, I don’t read never, nor 
I don’t write,” answered the doctor. 
“There is not time,” he continued, 
with impressive softness. ‘No, I 
learn from those souls with whom I 
am en rapport.” Another thrill went 
through me as, looking towards me, 
he said, ‘ You feel, sir, that our 
souls are related. I learn from you 
all what you know.” What could 
the fellow mean ? 

“Tf you've got correspondents 
out of the flesh,” I said, trying to 
wink at Luscombe, though I ‘didn’t 
feel at all at my ease, “I suppose 
there’s no limit as to time in your 
information. You could tell us, 
probably, of things very ancient in- 
deed—say—say—(I'm not very well 
up in ancient history)—say the Tro- 
jan war, you know.” 

Manassé looked keenly at me, 
and this time it was a twinge rather 
than a thrill which I felt. ‘The 
Trojan war, no. I am en rapport 
with no one there. I have found 
no soul able to explain it. I doubt 
if it has been. But the wars of 
Joshua, yes; Semiramis, yes; Han- 
nibal, yes. 1 can tell you of the 
famine in King Ahab’s reign.” 

“That must have been a terrible 
time,” I said, ‘when subsistence 
could hardly be procured at fall; 
but it seems we are going now to 
have famine prices without any 
searcity. I wish you could tell us 
what that means, for it puzzles me 
beyond patience.” 

“Yes, [ll tell you; the world 
has got suddenly too rich,” answered 
the doctor. Luscombe laughed. He 
thought his turn was come now. 
The doctor had laid down the law 
about thunder and antiquities, but 
this was a business matter, and my 
friend gave us his ideas about prices 
over again at some length. 

“Ah, yes; it work in a circle, 
that is true,” answered Manassé, 
calmly. ‘‘It will go on perhaps for 
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long time; but somebodies must 
find the money to make all rich, and 
some time or other somebodies will 
refuse. The world is large; some. 
bodies what pay are in Persia and 
Peru and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
It will take long for their wills to 
come here, but they will come.” 

* And what then?’ asked Las. 
combe. 

“Then the orders will become 
small, and profits will not be, and 
trade will have a shock. It is well 
to prepare. Your friend, who is en 
rapport with me, understand.” 

““T wish to heaven I did!” I an. 
swered; “but I don’t.” 

‘Well, it is late,” said the doctor. 
“T say adieu; I go. Let us walk 
to our hotel, and I shall endeavour 
to make clear.” 

It was indeed late, and we both 
took leave and walked to our very 
near apartments. ‘Come, I will 
show you of the great prices,” said 
Manassé, as he opened my old ene- 
my the baize door, and bowed me 
into his apartments, which were not 
dark, but dim, with a rich mellow 
light, which became fuller as one 
looked around, so as to make every 
object distinct. It was a most 
voluptuous room that we were in, 
the furniture, the ornaments— 
sculptures, pictures, casts, arms, 
rich fabrics of many notions, coins, 
costumes—being remarkable, and, | 
doubt not, of the rarest kind. Beau- 
tiful flowers stood in vases, and 
their perfume mingled with, m 
rather was perceived by turns with, 
a fine aromatic scent, which every 
now and then floated across one. 
It was a bewildering, bewitching 
sort of a place; and after looking 
round it a minute while we laid 
down our hats and cloaks, and after 
receiving, as imaginative people say, 
the influence of the scene, I was 
hardly surprised to hear the doctor 
clap his hands, and then to se 
enter an elderly man in Eastern 
costume, and with a long beard, t0 
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whom my host spoke in a foreign 
tongue. “ Sheik Omar,” said he, 
“will remove our hats and coats 
and prepare pipes.” The Oriental 
then carried out our damp things, 
and, re-entering, offered me several 
mouthpieces to choose from. J, 
understanding his meaning, selected 
a beautiful specimen, richly inlaid 
and sparkling with gems, which 
Sheik Omar, as the fellow appeared 
to be called, adapted to a pipe which 
ended in a tube that passed down 
into the floor. This, when adjusted, 
he placed on a gilded rest, close to 
a most tempting-looking couch. He 
then performed a similar service for 
his master, and silently withdrew. 
The doctor motioned me to recline 
on the couch, which I was not loath 
to do, and throwing himself on an- 
other, commenced sucking at his 
pipe, whereupon I tried mine; and 
I am bound to say, whatever may 
be my general opinion of Dr. 
Manassé¢é, that he gave me the most 
exquisite pipe that ever I tasted. 

“Odd,” said I, “that I have 
never seen your servant about, 
living so close to you as I do.” 

“Pardon,” answered Manassé ; 
“Sheik Omar is a free Bedouin, 
who would scorn to serve even a 
monarch. He accompanies me, he 
does not serve ; we are en rapport ; 
we are of the same soul. The Sheik 
walks not the promenade in the 
dress of his tribe ; he condescends 
to European costume.” And all at 
once 1 remembered a fellow in a 
fez and French-cut clothes passing 
about the esplanade, and identified 
him with the Sheik. 
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“Yes, I will show you of the 
prices,” continued the doctor; “and 
I shall show also the public, for I 
shall print my thoughts.” 

“‘ You appear to forget,” I answer- 
ed, “that you never read or write.”’ 
I thought [ had him there, but he 
knew how to wriggle out of the 
difficulty. 

“No, I forget not. I shall not 
write myself, but I shall publish 
through some other soul with which 
I am en rapport.” The man must 
have thought me an absolute muff. 
I let him go on, however, and the 
next thing he said was— 

“Sheik Omar composes the re- 
freshing coffee for you. While it 
is not ready I explain that the 
smoke, which you sce not, rises in 
the chamber within. It has the 
rich bouquet, but I receive it not 
here, lest, when it is old, the saloon 
should smell badly. Let us walk 
into the chamber of smoke.” 

Now I was feeling excessively 
comfortable and not in the least 
inclined to move, and was rousing 
myself to make an objection to this 
adjournment, when I felt the same 
disagreeable thrill that I had felt 
several times before that evening, 
and, 1 don’t know why, rose and 
advanced to the high glass door 
which the doctor held open. The 
chamber within seemed as strange 
and grand as the other, but more 
gay and brilliant. Manassé bowed 
and waved his liand for me to enter: 
first, which I did. Immediately 
I was conscious of a languor not 
wholly agreeable, and turned about 
to retrace my steps. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was a frosty morning in De- 


cember. I dressed hastily in my 
London chamber, for I had lain 
rather later than was right, seeing 
that I had to catch the train for the 
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north at nine. Luscombe had 

asked me to go down and spend 

Christmas with them at Wester 

Mills in the North Riding. He 

was not going to hunt this season, 
U 
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he said, and visiting was almost 
suspended on account of the busy 
times and the unprecedented cost of 
living ; so, if I would run down 
and enliven them a little (so the 
good fellow put it) it would be con- 
ferring a real favour. So I was 
going ; and to say truth, I was not 
altogether sorry to get away from 
my poor friends in town, whose 
troubles and complaints were sadly 
distressing. It was an abominable 
nuisance, though, that there were 
but two quick trains a-day, one in 
the morning and the other in the 
evening, because the old eleven 
o'clock train would have allowed 
me to breakfast comfortably at my 
club, and get to King’s Cross with- 
out an effort; whereas, here I was 
now dressing in a hurry, and sipping 
a cup of coffee and munching a roll 
as I did so, very doubtful whether 
T should save five minutes to get a 
trifle more in the way of breakfast 
at the station refreshment-room. 
I was ready at last; my portman- 
teau strapped and taken out to the 
cab at twenty-five before nine. I 
knew I could get to King’s Cross 
in from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, according to the speed of 
the cab. ‘Drive like smoke,” I 
said to the cabby; “I want some 
refreshment before J start.” Last 
year, if I had spoken this way, 
cabby would certainly have winked 
and said, “ Ay, ay, sir ;” but now he 
said nothing of the kind, but gave a 
sort of derisive grunt and echoed 
me with bitterness. ‘“ Yes, like 
smoke,” said he, gloomily, as he 
mounted behind. The poor devil 
of a horse set off slipping along over 
the frosty ground. How one longed 
for the old days when smith’s work 
was cheap and easily procurable ! 
then cabbies would have had their 
horses rough-shod on such a morn- 
ing as this. However, my driver 
was very careful, as, no doubt he 
had need to be, and he held the 
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poor beast up till he got on to some 
better pavement and more level 
ground. The light was just break. 
ing as we rattled along. Instead 
of the drowsy appearance one had 
been accustomed to in the streets jf 
one happened to be abroad at that 
hour on a winter’s morning, there 
were at all the corners and near the 
public-houses crowds of people of 
both sexes, some of them respectably 
dressed, who did not look at all as 
if they were early risers, but rather 
as if they had not been in bed. At 
first I did not give much heed to 
these groups; but, as they seemed 
to be collected all along my route, 
I at last stood up and questioned the 
cabby without stopping him. ‘“ Who 
air they ?” said he, still severe and 
biting ; “‘ why, they’re the singers, and 
musicians, and showmen, and swel- 
ler kind o’ mountebanks, and play- 
hactors, wot can’t make a livin’ no- 
how in these here times, and air a 
flocking together in their distress, 
poor creatures, as hothers may 'ave 
to do afore long.” 

“Do you mean that amusements 
are altogether neglected,” I asked, 
“on account of the extravagant 
prices ?” 

““T mean that wot you call ’spec. 
table amusements is wellnigh hex- 
tinct. Music-halls, casinos, gin- 
palaces, and dancing-saloons is the 
honly fashionable places now where 
the people goes as gets the rattlin’ 
high wages. Hartisans’ work is the 
thing, I believe.” : 

This pointed to a new division of 
the world’s goods with a vengeance. 
One class of men who laboured for 
their bread unable to get employ- 
ment and apparently starving, while 
another class had got idle and luxv- 
rious. However, I had not much 
time to think over it now, for we 
were approaching the King’s Cross 
station. Along the last quarter of 
a mile were lounging men in cordu- 
roy suits, whom I supposed to be 
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some of the porters who were dis- 
charged when the number of the 
trains was reduced, looking about 
for any chance vacancy. Some of 
them were eating their breakfasts as 
they leaned against the walls—thick 
lumps of dry bread, which they 
divided with their pocket-knives. 
They looked half-famished, poor 
creatures; and I was glad when 
I had passed them and was within 
the gates of the station. My watch, 
I found, was a little faster than the 
railway time, so that I had a minute 
or two to spare; and handing the 
cabby his six shillings (what a fare 
for 24 miles!), I went to the bar 
and got two sandwiches and a glass 
of ale, for which I paid one-and-six- 
pence. The fare through to the 
Wester Mills station, which used to 
be forty-two shillings or thereabouts, 
is, of course, now that these enor- 
mous fares are charged, not covered 
by a five-pound note. How I 
wished that all this machinery had 
not been set going at the beginning 
of the year, that the miners hadn’t 
struck, and that the railway servants, 
who were so distressed now, had not 
made such fools of themselves! 

In the compartment with me was 
only one gentleman, who brought in 
a bagful of business letters, and was 
occupied in reading them. We were 
sitting at opposite ends of the car- 
riage at first; but when I asked, in 
the old fashion, for a foot-warmer, 
and was told that the company was 
now obliged to charge two shillings 
for the use of it, my companion pro- 
posed that we should sit vis-a-vis, 
and have one between us. I thought 
I would have out my sleep while he 
continued reading, but I couldn’t 
doze off, not a bit. I began think- 
ing of the miserable Christmas that 
poor Hatfield and Biddulph were 
like to have. Both of them were 
reduced to one servant-of-all-work ; 
they were really pinched for food ; 
and though it was beginning to be 
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the fashion to be shabby on account 
of the ruinous price of clothes, yet 
those poor friends of mine were 
worse than shabby; they had not 
sufficient covering to keep out the 
severe cold. The Government, who, 
back in the summer, were thought 
not unlikely to increase our pay, 
now told us that they were be- 
sieged by applications for employ- 
ment, and that if our work and re- 
muneration were not to our liking, 
we had better leave them ; but that 
meant going to the workhouse for 
some of us. 

When my companion had got 
through his letters and just glanced 
over his newspaper he looked at me 
over his spectacles and said, “Great 
meeting, I see, at Hull yesterday, to 
find work for the unemployed sail- 
ors. £4000 subscribed on the spot, 
and more promised. I’m afraid, 
though, it will amount to nothing 
more than keeping them from starv- 
ing by charity. Jack can turn his 
hand to nothing on shore that we 
want at present.” I had heard 
something about distress among the 
sailors, but had no suspicion of the 
widespread suffering which he de- 
scribed. The impossibility of get- 
ting coal in any quantity, he said, 
and the enormous price of what 
could be procured, had ‘almost 
stopped the running of steam-ships. 
There were not sailing-vessels to do 
the work, so the ships were at an- 
chor or in dock, and the poor mari- 
ners in this hard winter, and with 
provisions at famine prices, unable 
to earn the value of a meal. The 
unions were buying up maize and 
all the cheapest and coarsest pro- 
visions. Meat was altogether ban- 
ished from the workhouses, and it 
was a question whether they would 
be able long to procure salt-fish. I 
gave utterance to my thought about 
the strangeness of one portion of 
the community obtaining gains or 
wages of unheard-of amount, while 
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another portion was starving; and 
my vis-d-vis admitted that the state 
of things was indeed without pre- 
cedent, and that it could not have 
existed but for the suddenness of 
the prosperity to which the great 
demands, the strikes, and the high 
prices were owing. ‘If it had come 
at all gradually,” he continued, 
“things would have adjusted them- 
selves as it proceeded ; but coming, 
as it did, with a rush, we have these 
curious exaltations and depressions. 
Things will undoubtedly settle down 
at last, but in the mean time we 
have first these remarkable inequal- 
ities, and then, I fear, we must ex- 
pect a general decline, accompanied 
probably by much suffering among 
those who have no saving to draw 
on.” 

“But I don’t see the connection,” 
I put in. “TIT understand what you 
say about the sailors, but I know 
that many branches of industry are 
prospering inordinately, for I have 
friends engaged in them. Why 
should the seamen’s hard times 
affect other trades ?” 

‘“Why, you see, in the first place, 
the immense amount of pauperism 
must be a heavy drain upon all who 
pay rates; but, independently of 
that, if there be a dearth of ships, 
freights cannot be carried abroad, 
and manufactured goods must soon 
lose their market. Take the coal- 
masters and coal-miners, who are 
having the best of times for the mo- 
ment; the laying-up of ships not 
only stops exportation, but it stops 
the demand for ships’ fuel. Also, 
the impoverished classes who can- 
not buy coal or anything else cause 
a sensible deduction from the body 
of consumers. If our interests were 
confined to the four seas, or to 
Europe even, these causes would 
operate unmistakably at once; but 
our trade extends over the whole 
globe; the wires have to work 
round through Chicago, Pekin, 
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Chili, New Zealand, and I know 
not where, before the forces react 
upon those who stand on the van- 
tage-ground—that is, those who 
produce the most_ indispensable 
commodities. But they will be 
reached in time. A little while, 
and, notwithstanding the present 
short supply, the demand for coal 
must fall off. Then what will be 
the use of a strike when a third of 
the hands now employed will get 
out as much as is required? The 
coal-miners will not then be much 
better off than the sailors are now.” 

I began now to have a little idea 
of this mystery about prices, and 
would have been glad to have pur- 
sued the conversation, but my conm- 
panion changed carriages to go along 
the loop-line to Hull, and I was left 
to my own thoughts for the rest 
of the cold dull journey : so I aid out 
fourpence in what would have been 
a penny paper last year. The 
night had fallen before I reached 
Wester Mills, but there was that 
good fellow Luscombe in his fur 
coat on the platform, and I could 
see the dog-cart relieved against the 
white railings which were opposite 
the lamp. ‘The sight of his friendly 
face and his hearty welcome restored 
my spirits at once. 

“Thought at first you weren’t in 
the train,” he said; ‘ those few and 
dull oil lamps are but a miserable 
substitute for the gas, and I couldn't 
see you. Weshall have learnt toap- 
preciate the gas-light if ever we get 
it again.” 

Ten minutes’ drive brought us to 
the gates, and three minutes more 
to the door, where I was rather sur- 
prised not to see Brown the butler 
in attendance. “I pity you, Mr. 
Brown,” I said, mentally, “if Mrs. 
L. should hear that I made my way 
in without your august assistance.’ 
However, I ought not to laugh at 
Mrs. Luscombe, for she welcomed 
me very kindly, and said she pro 
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bably should not have been there to 
receive me if I had not fetched Dr. 
Manasséto her in the thunderstorm 
lastsummer. Mrs. Belling, too, who, 
I fancy, rather likes me, although 
she snaps me up sometimes, was 
also most cordial; and as for the 
children, though they guessed no 
doubt that they would hear of some- 
thing to their advantage as soon 
as the recesses of my portmanteau 
should be explored, it was very 
pleasant to have them, just for a 
little, you know, climbing about me, 
narrating all their little wonders and 
producing their treasures. Minnie, 
the eldest girl, had got an ermine 
muff and ermine-topped boots, at 
which, when she brought them into 
the drawing-room, I saw her grand- 
mamma cast a fearful scowl; and 
little Harry had just been promoted 
to a rocking-horse which he forced 
me off to see, deaf equally to the 
faint objections of his mother and to 
Mrs. Belling’s more vehement com- 
mands. It was very jolly to an old 
sinner who lives for the most part 
asolitary life, to stand there on the 
hearth-rug in that pleasant room 
among friends who rejoiced to see 
him, and whom he was glad to see! 

“Now, then, Collins, old fellow, 
tis time to dress,” said Luscombe, 
after our little bit of preliminary 
gossip was over. ‘You'll not ob- 
ject to your dinner after the journey, 
and you will brighten up our party, 
Ican tell you. You're to have the 
blue room, same as last time, and 
I hope you and I will see 1873 
started on its course before we part 
again.” 

Well, I did enjoy my dinner, 
that’s a fact: but the enjoyment 
was not absolutely unalloyed. The 
great Brown did not supervise the 
meal, and I was fidgeting to ac- 
count for his absence, while feeling 
instinctively that it would be better 
not to allude to it. It was an ex- 
cellent, indeed a very handsome, 


meal, and the more to my liking 
that there was less ostentatious pro- 
fusion than I had been accustomed 
to observe at that board. I asked 
Mrs. Belling to take wine in the old 
fashion ; she liked it—the old hob- 
nobbing fashion, I mean—and for 
that matter she liked a glass of 
champagne too. And then we had 
a bowing scene all round, and they 
said how glad they all were to see 
me there; and by-and-by the chil- 
dren came in, and I gave them un- 
lawful indulgences, and their very 
grandmother connived and was par- 
ticeps criminis, and had for ever to 
hold her peace as far as that trans- 
gression was concerned. Then Lus- 
combe and I were alone. We drew 
to the fire, and were soon on some 
of our old subjects. I could not 
help congratulating him on the com- 
fort and prosperity which I found 
him enjoying, while, alas! other 
valued friends whom I had left be- 
hind were enduring not only the pri- 
vations of the moment, but the miser- 
able apprehensions of thedark future. 
And I asked whether, with the 
tremendous prices which were de- 
manded for all the necessaries of 
life, he still found himself more than 
reimbursed by the high profits 
of his business. He answered 
generally in the affirmative, but not 
with a wink and joyous “1 believe 
you, my boy,” as he did in the sum- 
mer: and presently he went on to 
explain. Orders, he said, continued 
to come in, notwithstanding the 
high prices he was obliged to 
charge—not quite so plentifully as 
they came in the summer, perhaps, 
but still quite satisfactorily, if only 
the present state of thing should 
last. ‘‘But I must tell you, Collins, 
in confidence, that there’s something 
1 don’t quite like in the look of 
things. Business is good in its pre- 
sent condition, but I don’t think I 
could raise prices further without 
materially reducing orders; on the 
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other hand I am apprehensive of an 
immediate demand for higher wages, 
to which I shall probably have to 
yield.” 

“But you used to say it worked in 
a circle—higher wages, higher pro- 
fits ; in at the bung-hole, out at the 
spigot, and so on.” 

“Well, yes; but we've got the 
circle up higher than I ever thought 
to see it; and though the hands will 
no doubt keep demanding more 
wages, I don’t think my prices will 
bear to be any higher.” 

“‘Isn’t that what Dr. Manassé in 
the summer told us would happen ? 
He said, if you remember, that it 
would require time to make the 
high prices diminish orders, but 
that orders certainly would decrease 
after prices should have been high 
for a little time.” 

“Tt’s just this way,” answered 
Luscombe: “the hands are spoiled 
by having things just as they please. 
They are idle, extravagant, and self- 
indulgent. The more they get the 
more they want. I know there will 
be another demand soon, to pay for 
the music and dancing, and eating 
and drinking, that are going on 
among them this Christmas; and I 
have determined to meet this de- 
mand, if possible, by contracting 
my own indulgences a little for a 
while.” 

I saw that I was on the verge of 
the great Brown mystery, which had 
been exercising me so_ severely. 
“No doubt, then, that explains,” I 
said, “the absence of —— ?” 

Luscombe held up his hands de- 
precatingly. ‘‘T'll tell you,” he in- 
terrupted, ‘“‘my idea of how to 
manage. It will be a great matter 
if the orders already received can 
be completed without interruption : 
future orders we may perhaps re- 
ceive with proviso referring to the 
uncertain condition of the labour 
market, So, in order that I may 
make some concession to the hands 
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when necessary without raising my 
prices, I have reduced expenditure 
a little. You know I used to lay 
down a little wine every year; [ 
have not bought a bottle this year, 
My hunting for this season you 
know that I have given up, and sold 
three horses—old Centurion among 
them, over whose loss I grieve more 
than anything. However, it is well 
that I came to my decision when I 
did, for I sold well, which it would 
be impossible to do now that so 
many are following my example, and 
forage is so dear.” 

“ And Brown?” said I; “I have 
been longing to ask about Brown.” 

“Well, Brown cost me a world of 
unhappiness,” answered Luscombe. 
“My wife thought the butler indis- 
pensable to our appearance, and it 
was hard to persuade her that a 
sacrifice of this kind must be made. 
She sees it now; but Tin glad you 
made no remark, for maybe she’s a 
little sore yet. Thank you, Collins. 
Well, you see, in order to reduce 
the household, it was necessary to 
begin at the top, and a very material 
saving, I assure you vg 

** Yes, of course,” I interrupted; 
““ wages just now 

“Nonsense! my dear fellow; 
wages make the smallest part of it. 
It isn’t wages; it’s food that makes 
servants so expensive now. So many 
of them are being turned adrift every 
day, that they don’t stand much for 
wages if they can but get housed 
and fed.” 

“And yet,” I said, ‘‘’tis not so 
long ago since we were remarking 
on how they all detested domestic 
service, and were endeavouring to 
get away from it into shops or fac- 
tories or anywhere, where labour 
could be confined to certain hours 
of the day, and they might re- 
ceive their whole remuneration 10 
money.” 

“Aha!” chuckled Luscombe 
‘their notes are altered now. Any: 
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body that will keep them may have 
their services. Domestic servants 
are at any rate feeling that the times 
are hard. And, by the by, one or 
two mill-owners that I know, and 
who, like myself, are willing to 
make some sacrifice to get quietly 
through this awkward time, have 
started tables for their people, giv- 
ing food instead of additional pay. 
I daresay it will prove a good plan, 
and that the smell of a good dinner 
will mediate effectually between 
labour and capital. I haven’t prem- 
jses suited for trial of the experi- 
ment.” 

I told Luscombe what I had heard 
about the sailors, musicians, and so 
on. Now, by his account, domestic 
servants would soon be as badly off 
as the sailors. Still I couldn’t un- 
derstand the situation nor Luscombe’s 
tactics. ‘‘ Look here,” Isaid; “ you 
can’t go on raising your labourers’ 
wages if you mustn’t increase your 
own profits.” 

“No, I can’t, of course; and that’s 
what I’m looking to (this is con- 
fidential, mind, old fellow). You 
see, once the orders decrease—and 
they’re falling off already—I may 
cease to work part of my establish- 
ment. Others, no doubt, may do 
the same.” 

“That's what you call half-time, 
or something of the sort ?” 

“Half-time, not a bit of it; half- 
time might be better for the hands, 
as not absolutely throwing any out 
of work; but it would be ruin to 
employers, as keeping them still 
exposed to strikes and interrup- 
tions. No, no; between ourselves, 
what you saw among the railway 
porters is likely to be repeated in 
the mills. Many hands will be 
discharged before this winter is 
over. Shortly after that happens, 
and they see that there really 
is not work to do for all, em- 
Ployers will get the upper hand 
again,” 
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“Good'God!” I said, “what are 
these unhappy people to do ?” 

“That's the serious question,” 
answered Luscombe. ‘You see, 
they’ve mainly contributed to the 
state of things. I don’t mean by 
asking for a fair share of the profits 
that were going—that was all fair ; 


-but by idling, intemperance, lavish- 


ing their wages on low amusements, 
and by utter recklessness and ex- 
travagance.” 

“This,” said I, “is a serious 
look-out that throws into the shade 
all my little tremors about the 
prices of living. But you have 
not told me what has become of 
Brown ?” 

“Brown, I am _ sorry to say, 
managed to keep his ground here, 
after I felt certain that he would 
have to go. The consequence is, 
that when at last he did go, so 
many other people were discharg- 
ing their butlers that he has not 
yet got employment. When I first 
spoke to him I could have got him a 
place with a nobleman; but that 
was filled up before he left.” 

It seemed to me that it was adver- 
sity, and not prosperity, that was 
working in a circle, and that the 
circle would soon be complete. 

The drawing-room was as cheerful 
as it had been before dinner, and 
the ladies were disposed to converse. 
Outside it was freezing bitterly, 
but here was comfort and enjoy- 
ment. I saw that some thought 
was amusing Luscombe. Out it 
came at last. 

‘“Well, the season’s taking care 
that I shall have little to regret in 
selling my horses. The weather 
seems as if there could be no hunt- 
ing for weeks. If it had been an 
open winter I might have pined.” 

“Yes, yes,” observed Mrs. Lus- 
combe; “I liked you to belong to 
the hunt; that was proper and 
becoming, you know; but ” (turning 
to me) “1 was never easy when he 
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was out. He’s no great rider, isn’t 
Luscombe, and I was always trem- 
bling for fear he should be brought 
in with bones broken.” 

“Fear or no fear, ’tis a mercy to 
have got rid of hunters and—and— 
other extravagances. That will al- 
ways bring its own reward,” said 
Mrs. Belling. 

‘* Anyhow we don’t seem unhappy, 
do we?” said Luscombe. “ Let’s 
have a game of cards. Mrs. Belling, 
ma’am, you and [ will try our luck 
against Mr. Collins and Isabella, 
shall we?” 

‘* Sixpences and no bets. I never 
bet,” said Mrs. Belling, who liked a 
rubber. And the evening was gone 
all too rapidly, though all the same 
I was ready for bed after my long 
journey. ‘*My mother-in-law,” said 
Luscombe, as we were parting fo: 
the night, ‘‘ doesn’t like the sight of 
expensive things, and likes just the 
idea of getting rid of them. She 
knows very well that our house- 
keeping, reduced as it is, costs more 
than it did a year ago. But then 
the visible signs of luxurious living 
are gone.” 

It was very interesting, and some- 
times very sad, to observe the state 
of things in the neighbourhood of 
Wester Mills. I, during my visit, 
went about and informed myself a 
good deal, sometimes with Luscombe 
and sometimes alone. Distress, 
where it did afflict, was of course 
very severe in this inclement weath- 
er; but except among the railway 
people and the servants out of 
place, there was not much distress 
visible in the north. Shopkeepers, 
though charging so highly for every- 
thing, said that their business was 
scarcely remunerative, and that they 
would have preferred a lower scale 
of prices all round. But as for the 
artisans and factory hands, they 
seemed to be fortune’s favourites at 
this epoch. They lived upon the 
best of everything, laboured at the 
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most only four short days a-week, 
crowded the public-houses, shouted 
and fought in the streets, frequented 
music-halls and low theatres, and 
were constantly making short rail- 
way excursions to pay visits or vary 
their amusements. They seemed to 
have discovered the art of thriving, 
and to have no idea that things 
could ever change except for the 
better. Meantime a general gloomy 
feeling seemed to pervade the more 
thoughtful classes. The quarter's 
revenue, as compared with the cor. 
responding quarter of 1871, showed 
a great falling off. Excise and cus- 
toms gave a sorry yield, and even 
the returns of the post-office and 
telegraphs were disappointing. On 
the other hand the poor-rates were 
higher than had been known for a 
generation. Agitators started up to 
take advantage of the public uneasi- 
ness, and to lay the blame of it on 
our institutions ; mad theorists pro- 
pounded the wildest schemes as sure 
remedies for all the evils ; there was 
much political excitement. Very 
little visiting or entertaining took 
place among the employers, who 
seemed quite to understand that 
these were not times in which it 
would be pardonable to encourage a 
large consumption of provisions. 
When my visit drew near its 
end—that is, a day or two after we 
had celebrated the arrival of the 
new year with much quiet satisfac- 
tion—Luscombe told me that there 
was an appreciable diminution in 
the orders for goods, and that he 
thought things were now on the 
turn. “Only let me complete my 
contracts,” said he, “‘and I think I 
am prepared for what may happen 
after that.” He had to raise his 
wages again, poor fellow, as he ex- 
pected; but he managed the matter 
very well: there was no quarrelling, 
neither was the work stopped for an 
hour, only Luscombe showed the 
hands that what he conceded he 
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had to take from his own profits, 
and that it would be impossible for 
him to raise the prices of goods any 
higher. Others were less fortunate 
than he. They stood out against 
the men’s demands. Some encoun- 
tered strikes ; others, attempting to 
“take the bull by the horns,” as they 
said, locked out: but the end was 
the same in all cases; the masters 
had to give in. Only where there 
had been disputing ill-blood was 
engendered which led afterwards to 
unhappy results, and the interrup- 
tion to work caused in some cases 
inability to fulfil contracts as regard- 
ed time, and consequent losses both 
of money and connections. 

A day or two before I left, I drove 
into Funneltown with my friend and 
host, who was to attend a meeting 
of master - manufacturers, at the 
United Trades’ Hall. As we were 
early he took me in to see the build- 
ing, of which the town was proud, 
and justly so. It was, however, 
with a melancholy feeling that I 
read the motto emblazoned over the 
middle of the platform in the room 
appropriated to public meetings, 
Minerals, Mechanism, and Steam, 
while I thought of the present 
prospects of all who put their trust 
inany of them. I strolled about to 
make what observations I might 
while the meeting was in progress. 
It certainly would have required a 
penetrating eye to detect symptoms 
of anything but general prosperity 
forthe present. Idleness was only 
too apparent, but it was idleness 
upon full pockets; the people holi- 
day-making, trooping into and out 
of public-houses, carrying along pur- 
chases of cakes, rich cheese, poultry, 
gingerbread, and other things which 
form the luxuries of their class; and 
locking to exhibitions of giants, 
dwarfs, fat ladies, and waxwork, of 
which there was at least one in 
every street. A few miserable crea- 
lures were to be seen here and there, 


of course, but not more of them 
than usually rend one’s heart in a 
hard winter. One of these un- 
fortunates I must, however, par- 
ticularly mention—a man with a 
broken-down appearance, but strug- 
gling evidently to maintain an im- 
posing air, spite of seedy habili- 
ments and short commons. I was 
looking, not without interest, at this 
figure as it passed, when suddenly it 
turned, raised its hand to its hat- 
brim and addressed me by name. 
Judge of my surprise when I recog- 
nised the deposed Brown! I really 
was shocked; his hollow, yellow 
cheeks, and his loose waistcoat, to- 
gether told a tale of much suffer- 
ing ; and his old pompous manner, 
which he had donned for a minute 
on seeing me, speedily gave way 
to the subdued mien of need and 
care. 

““Never thought I could have 
wanted a place, sir,” he said; ‘“‘ world 
seems to ha’ turned right upside 
down. What any man can do as 
an upper servant, don’t care who he 
is, I can do it; and here I am seven 
weeks out of place, and chances 
getting worse instead o’ better.” 

Of course I said what I could to 
comfort him, was sure that these 
bad times couldn’t last, and that 
even if they did, some establishment 
must be found before long that 
would be delighted to secure his 
services. But this instead of com- 
forting broke him down. His eyes 
filled and his voice quavered as he 
revealed the bitterness of his dis- 
appointment. 

“Nay, sir, I can see nought to 
hope upon, and I daren’t look afore 
me. I’ve been ill, and have got 
weak as well as poor. Any man in 
steady work seems now to me an 
object of envy. Even those poor 
degraded beings as I used to think 
’em, the soldiers, get their meal 
reg’lar, cost what it may, and needn’t 
fret about prices. If I was a younger 
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man, I could find it in my heart to 
enlist.” 

I need not say that I contributed 
what little was in my power to keep 
the wolf a little longer from the 
door of my friend Brown ; but to 
meet him thus, really in want, amid 
the waste and indulgence that were 
going on in every quarter of the 
town, was very depressing. Indeed 
we were all getting now a good deal 
more down in the mouth—how could 
we help it?— than at the commence- 
ment of my visit. Mrs. Belling per- 
haps was an exception. She may 
not have considered what all this 
was pointing to, and may have only 
felt a gratification natural to her at 
witnessing these judgments upon 
pomps and vanities, which had cost 
sums of money that she shuddered 
to think of. Altogether I was 
almost glad when my holiday ex- 
pired. “I don’t know but what 
fixed incomes may have the best of 
it yet,” said Luscombe, as he shook 
my hand on the platform ; “1 only 
wish that at this moment I had a 
few thousands safe in the Three per 
cents, and no liabilities ; however, 
things may come eventually, the 
burden is heavy just now.” 

As I neared London I began to 
reflect that I was only exchanging 
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one gloomy atmosphere for another, 
The troubles of my friends here 
would not be pleasanter to witness 
and to share than those which I had 
left with my friends in the north, 
I was agreeably disappointed, how. 
ever, to find that, on the whole 
things had not got much worse since 
I left town. Provisions were dear 
enough still; but manufactured 
articles were cheaper, and there 
were signs of relief if not actual re. 
lief. ‘Any number of servants | 
could get now if I wanted them,” 
said Hatfield, with one of his old 
grins ; “ and even hunters and race 
horses are now within my means, 
so I mustn’t complain. Talking of 
horses, they say, you know, that 
the greater part of the beef—but | 
doubt not that’s a fable. At any 
rate, when we see the lots of secre- 
taries and clerks and office-keepers 
that are cut adrift every day through 
the shutting up of the numerous 
grand companies whose prospectuses 
used to torment us so a year ago, I 
think we must be thankful that our 
work, if not very remunerative, is 
at least steady and certain I feel 
in better heart than I did, and 
can hope a little.” Well said, Hat 
field: it did me good to hear 
you ! 


CHAPTER III. 


We got through the winter with 
less discomfort than we had expect- 
ed. Even the coal did not become 
so ruinously dear as had been feared. 
And here we were looking forward 
to summer again, for it was April. 
I was once more leaving home, and 
at an unusual time of the year; for 
Luscombe had written to say that 
he had thought it prudent to send 
Mrs. L. and her mother and the 
children down to North Devon, 
where there was more quiet than at 
Wester Mills, and that he was very 


lonely and depressed, and desired 
my company. Leave of absence was 
not easy to get so soon again, but! 
did get it and was off. 

“Although there are only our 
two selves,” said ‘Luscombe, as we 
drove to the house, “ you needn't 
fear being left too much to your 
self.” 

“ As how ?” F asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’m a man 
of leisure now, or the next thing to 
it. We've little or nothing doing at 
the mill.” 
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« And the people ?” 

“ Are out of work, greatly fright- 
ened, and beginning to feel the 
inch of poverty ; hardly one of 
them has put by a penny out of the 
large earnings.” 

It was even so. Orders had al- 
most ceased to come in. The work 
doing was a mere trifle. My friend 
had duly completed all the con- 
tracts which he had on hand when 
[left him at the beginning of the 
year, and as he had for some months 
foreseen the cessation of work, he 
had not supplied himself with much 
raw material, and so owed for no- 
thing He was losing time, but he 
had no fine to pay for a broken con- 
tract; while some of his neighbours, 
besides their forfeits, were indebted 
for material which lay unutilised in 
their stores. . 

The domestic establishment was 
now reduced to a very slender staff 
indeed; but Luscombe and I were 
very snug. We didn’t inhabit the 
large rooms at all, and we smoked 
without restriction, and, so far as 
the present was concerned, were 
very jolly. But of course Lus- 
combe, placid fellow as he is, could 
not shake off a heavy weight of 
care, : 

“Ain’t it odd,” he said, as we 
sat together on the evening of my 
urival; “we know what a lot of 
wealth there is in the country, be- 
cause it couldn’t find an outlet nine 
months ago, and now here we are, 
capitalists and laborers, all alike 
suffering through the perversity and 
idleness of these wretched hands.” 

“But now that their folly has 
ben brought home to them so 
sharply, they will surely be glad 
‘0 resume the work which will 
bring them their bread.” 

“They couldn’t if they would; 
their stupid proceedings during the 
past twelve months have effectually 
cushed out the demand. Orders 
vhich have to come from the ends 
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of the earth can’t be revived in a 
moment just when the people in the 
North Riding begin to be reason- 
able. Besides, they ain’t reasonable 
yet. The greater part believe still 
that the stoppage is but a device 
of the employers, and that they 
have only to be firm to get again 
the enormous wages of the autumn 
and winter. Some few are working 
at reduced wages ; and one or two 
mills are going on speculation ; but 
neither masters nor men view these 
concerns with favour. Men think 
that the acceptance of lower wages is 
betraying their interest, the silly fel- 
lows ; and masters see that, now that 
this stoppage has come, there should 
be no half-measures—that the whole 
body of workmen should be made 
to understand what has happened, 
and to give over their idleness and 
their fondness for strikes. I believe 
we shall stand out.” 

“But then comes up another 
trouble; I have heard of rioting 
and threatenings. May there not 
be serious disturbances and dam 
with so large a population out 
work ?” 

Luscombe wiped his brow. “There 
may, and there will,” he said. 
““ We've done all we can—strength- 
ened the police—and in some coun- 
ties the militia are out. You should 
have seen the rush there was to fill 
our militia ranks when it was known 
that there would be quarters and 
food found. Couldn’t trust the 
militia in billets in such a state of 
things, of course ; they either occupy 
barracks or hired buildings — dis- 
used mills, generally, in this part of 
the country.” 

This didn’t give a pleasant idea 
of what was proceeding; and my 
own observations astonished me 
more than my friend’s words. Fun- 
neltown could hardly be recognised 
as the same place which had so 
interested me four months ago. 
The people were about the streets 
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as much as, or more than, ever; 
but all signs of their well-doing 
were gone. Drunkenness there was 
still, but it was not hilarious drunk- 
enness; miserable beings reeled 
about the pavements, and lay in 
the gutters—the pains of hunger 
deadened by alcohol. But there 
was none of the boisterous assem- 
bling, no more excursions, no 
shows, no amusement. A _ very 
large number of shops were closed 
altogether; the wages which had 
been spent in them had_ stopped, 
and they had stopped. The flow 
of money through the place had 
almost ceased. The gay dresses of 
the women, the holiday-making, the 
shouts and laughter and luxuries, 
all were done, and there was a 
blight as upon a plague - stricken 
city. Indeed there was a great 
deal of sickness arising from the 
general misery. Hospitals and work- 
houses were crowded; and I believe 
there was a great deal of almsgiving, 
although that was contrary to the 
principle which the masters estab- 
lished. The troubles of one trade 
heightened those of other trades; 
and at last it was beyond contro- 
versy that the calamity was gene- 
ral. The very coal- miners, who 
were about the last to feel the 
reaction, were feeling it now. The 
consumption of coal in trade had 
almost ceased. The miners, by 
steadily refusing to collect the out- 
put, had forced manufacturers and 
shipowners to suspend their busi- 
ness. Panic was everywhere, and 
none dared order a supply larger 
than would satisfy the wants of the 
moment. Every day brought some 
fresh piece of bad news. 

“Nice Budget we shall have after 
Easter, with all these soldiers out,” 
said Luscombe, one evening. ‘‘ The 
rates, of course, are enormous, with 
pauperism and police and sanitary 
precautions, and there’s no money 
being got; how can this go on ?” 
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“How, indeed!” I said; “and ] 
find, too, that much of the discon. 
tent is now being directed against 
the Government.” 

“Serve them right, too; I used 
to uphold them once, but I see nog 
that they are mainly answerable for 
the lawlessness and restless action 
of the ignorant masses. There 
would have been none of this 
trouble if the lower orders hadn't 
been made to understand that they 
might do as they liked.” 

The next morning we heard that 
a mill in a town about eight miles 
off, where the hands were working 
at reduced wages, had been attacked 
and burned in the night. That was 
not the worst part of the news; the 
manager’s house, which was close 
to the mill, had been burned too, 
and two women and three little 
children had perished in the flames 
The masters who were working m 
the same terms in Funneltown had 
received threatening notices, and it 
was feared that the success of the 
attempt at burning would incite the 
wild hands to further outrage. 

“Tm pretty right myself,” said 
Luscombe; “I’ve managed never to 
get to loggerheads with ’em; but ! 
must do what I can to help others. 
Let’s go into Funneltown this morn- 
ing.” 

After our return he told me that 
they knew for certain that the mil 
of Caton Brothers would be attacked 
perhaps that night; and that pos 
sibly, now that incendiarism had be- 
gun, some others might suffer before 
morning. j 

“I mean to go in again quietly 
after dinner,” said Luscombe; “wil 
you come? Between ourselves, the 
military have been sent for, and 
we've got away women and chil 
dren, thank God, from the threat 
ened property.” 

Of course I went with him © 
Funneltown. Magistrates and mill 
owners were collected in sections, 
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and with much secrecy, in different 
parts of the town. Messengers 
assed from one assembly to another, 
describing the states of the different 
quarters, which were being ascer- 
tained by trusty members of the po- 
lice, and by one or two half-pay offi- 
cers residing in the neighbourhood, 
who had volunteered their services. 
I was in a room in Mr. Sower’s 
mill in Dundergate, where we sat 
receiving reports and talking over 
the situation until near midnight. 
About that time there came news 
that an immense mob had suddenly 
assembled in Hayman’s Piece, an 
open suburb; and presently after, 
the other sections of owners, one 
after another, came flocking to us, 
for we were nearest the mob, and 
not far from the mill which was 
understood to be threatened. The 
mayor, accompanied by several of 
the county magistrates, and followed 
at some distance, and quietly, by 
the police, had gone to try and in- 
duce the excited people to disperse. 
The next. thing we heard was, that 
the mayor had been very rudely 
received,— defied, indeed; and that 
when he informed the people that 
troops were already in the town, who 
would certainly be called upon to act 
if violence should be attempted, he 
was answered with a shout of deri- 
sion; for the malcontents did not 
know that their secrets had been 
betrayed two days before, and that 
the authorities had been able to take 
measures for keeping the peace. As 
soon as the mayor received his rebuff, 
the wing of a line regiment of in- 
fantry and a troop of heavy cavalry, 
which had been five hours in the 
place, and were standing in empty 
will premises, ready to turn out, 
were ordered into the streets. But 
before the troops got the summons, 
the mob was already in motion, and 
moving by several minor streets 
upon & broad square called the 
Green, across which they had to 
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pass toward the Catons’ mill. We 
all left the room where we had 
been talking and went to an upper 
door of the mill, from which the 
green could be seen. In less than 
five minutes we could hear the im- 
mense multitude, which in some di- 
rections had overpowered the police 
by force and in others caused them 
to retreat in order, surging into the 
open space. The tramp of their walk 
and their mysterious painful mur- 
muring were what we heard; there 
was not any shouting or yelling. 
By the lamp-light we saw at last the 
head of the formidable movement 
filling the whole square and moving 
on very slowly, as if waiting for the 
contributions from the streets in 
rear to come up and fall into the 
march behind them. The whole 
body paused after a while as if to 
have everything in order for an unin- 
terrupted advance on the mill; and 
I could see the features of some of 
the foremost, all of whom looked 
stern and pitiless, while many, 
gaunt with famine, made one think 
of the cruel old zealots that one has 
read of. It was while I was scan- 
ning the faces that some movement 
was heard at the other end of the 
square; we could not see what it 
was, but in an instant the crowd 
below us sent up a yell of rage and 
execration, and a messenger entering 
told us that the soldiers were hold- 
ing all the avenues in that direction. 
Presently the mayor advanced right 
within our view and called upon the 
people to disperse, but he was an- 
swered with threats and yells, and 
then some one by his side commenced 
reading, by the light of a lantern, 
what I suppose was the Riot Act; 
but this only acted like a spur to 
the rioters, who, having now made 
their arrangements, began to move 
on briskly. But the soldiers had 
by this time advanced to within our 
view. The mayor spoke a few words 
to an officer in front and we heard 
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in the darkness the commands from 
diffepvent voices—‘“ Six file on the 
right, ready.” ‘‘Six file on the left, 
ready.” Whereupon a man ran 
out from the crowd followed by a 
few others, the first man shouting, 
“Don’t flinch, boys. They'll fire in 
the air the first time.” The word 
“Present” was heard through the 
d-rkness, and the crash of the rifles 
stunned all other sound and caused 
a momentary hush. Then there 
were groans and frantic cries: the 
advance of the multitude was check- 
ed; and we saw several persons on 
the ground, while the commotion 
among the rest showed them to 
be panic-stricken. They did not 
seem to be helping those that had 
fallen, but to be swaying about with- 
out a perceptible object. Mean- 
while, through the windows on the 
other side of the mill, which did not 
look into the square, we heard the 
sound of horses’ feet and the clang 
of arms. Running to that side we saw 
the dragoons passing down the road. 

“T have it!” exclaimed one of our 
party ; “‘they’ll come up Dorks Lane 
and be in the midst of them.” 

Then we went back to our old 
post in time to hear the mayor once 
more urging the crowd to disperse, 
and while he was speaking there 
came a tumultuous terrified discord 
from behind, made up of all the 
loud notes of terror and pain. The 
dragoons had galloped into the mass, 
riding down many, and sabring, as 
we afterwards understood, several 
who attempted to seize the troopers’ 
bridles. They forced their way right 
through the square, and then turned 
to ride back again; but, by the time 
they did so, there was a great change 
in the condition of things: the in- 
surgents in rear were running off 
by the ways along which they had 
come ; and the infantry now advanc- 
ing upon the head of their array, the 
whole of those within our view 
turned and fled, policemen from out 
of the ground, or some equally mys- 
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terious ambush, now appearing ty 
bear off the wounded, or to capture 
stray rioters. The streets were soon 
clear. They were patrolled all night: 
and our party remained in the mill 
I had seen a sight which turned m 
sick—not the men falling, for though 
I knew they had been wounded, rr 
could see none of them distinctly: 
no—it was the fresh blood on the 
troopers’ swords as they trotted past 
a lamp at the time when the crowi 
gave way. I shall never forget that 
dreadful night. 

“Fourteen shot, four of then 
dead: sword-wounds, eight, all liv. 
ing: trampled to death twenty-six, 
including three women and seve 
children: bruised, maimed, inter. 
nally injured, seventy-two of both 
sexes, and all ages!” That was the 
miserable bulletin of the next mon- 
ing. The poor creatures were taken 
to the Infirmary, where a boy o 
fourteen had his leg amputated, in 
consequence of the kick of a horse; 
a man shot through the spine died 
after three days of intense agony; 
another lost the use of his right 
arm by a sabre-wound,—and al 
suffered more or less. The gloom 
after this was greater than ever, 
but there was no further outrage 
in our neighbourhood. The men’s 
irritability took another direction 
The clubs and trades-unions quar- 
relled among themselves. Theit 
funds were speedily dissipated, 
there were manifest symptoms that 
the men were giving way, and in 
fine, after a few futile attempts to 
make terms, there was an absolute 
surrender, those who could be em- 
ployed (for there was not work for 
half) consenting to work, and biné- 
ing themselves for a term to work 
for moderate wages. As soon a 
ever this was adjusted, efforts were 
made for the relief of those unem- 
ployed ; fortunately for them prices 
had already began to yield, and 
there was a hope that business, the 
check to which had been artificial. 
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would recover in a short time. 
Meantime the burden was heavy 
upon most. The masters who had 
least to complain of —of whom I 
am happy to say that my friend 
Luscombe was one—smarted to an 
extent from which they could not 
recover for many years. Others 
who had been less cautious were 
some obliged to stop, others en- 
abled to keep going only by the 
sacrifice of their property, and the 
suppression of all the grandeur and 
show in which they had taken 
so much pride. As for the work- 
men, those who were fortunate 
enough to get work were glad to 
give over their idleness and dis- 
solute living, and so profit by the 
sad ‘experience they had gone 
through. Those who were still 
unemployed desired for the most 
part to emigrate; but having no 
means, they had to refer their wishes 
to societies and public departments, 
who, hoping that trade would 
speedily revive, did not encourage 
the workmen to expatriate them- 
selves. Before my leave came to 
an end the worst was certainly past. 
Luscombe said he didn’t think he 
should go to Scarborough that sum- 
mer (I don’t think that, with their 
appearance reduced as it must be, 
they would like to go, even if he 
could get away from his mills), but 
hoped we should meet again some- 
where before long. I saw with 
pleasure that he didn’t like parting 
with me; and there were so many 
last words, and expressions of 
anxiety and hopefulness by turns, 
that I had hardly the time necessary 
for going to the station. However, 
by putting the horse along we were 
on the platform just as the train 
Was moving off. My luggage dis- 
appeared in a trice I don’t know 
how. The guard was holding the 
door open for me, and I had hardly 
time to spring in before 





“Why have you turned back so 
suddenly from the chamber of 
smoke ?” asked Dr. Manassé. 

“Eh! how ?” I exclaimed; “I 
thought I was in the railway train.” 
What in the world had happened ? 
Was I mad, or had the world 
turned upside down? There were 
the pipes and the cushions. I ap- 
peared to have just passed back 
over the threshold of the chamber 
of smoke. Sheik Omar stood be- 
fore me bearing coffee. Good hea- 
ven! it was exactly the scene in 
which I had stood last summer 
before the stirring events occurred 
which I have narrated in these last 
two chapters, 

“*Compose yourself. Iam en rap- 
port with you. You should have 
remained in the chamber. Deign 
to take coffee. It is refreshing,” 
said the doctor. 

“Coffee!” I exclaimed; “why, 
how have I come hither again? 
How can the evening in July 1872 
be reproduced when I have lived 
on, and wearily too, till the spring 
of 1873? Is this sorcery, or trick- 
ery, or what is it?” 

“‘T had the honour to tell you 
that we would speak of the prices 
and the labour. Our souls have 
conversed. You have seen what is 
possible; but perhaps it may not 
be. You are informed.” 

“*T should think I am,” I replied, 
hardly knowing what I said. And 
now I ask any one to explain to 
me how I have lived on to Easter 
1878, while the rest of the world 
is still behind in the summer of 
1872. We have men of science 
enough ready to deal with all the 
most difficult phenomena. Will 
any of them solve this  pro- 
blem? Will the British Associa- 
tion take it in hand? Will any 
reader of Maga help a poor devil 
who is habitually a shunner of 
mysteries, but is fearfully per- 
plexed ? 
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I rinp it to bea prevailing opin- 
ion among the well-formed and 
thoughtful people who know phy- 
sical geography and its relation to 
population over the surface of the 
globe generally, that Norway is a 
thinly-peopled country. I am_ pre- 
pared to contradict this opinion, and 
to expose it as a popular delusion. 
True, its territory, running over some 
fifteen degrees of latitude, contains 
little more than a million and a half 
of people. If you say that it is 
scantily peopled, that the popula- 
tion is small in comparison with 
the area or the total of square miles, 
—if you use an expression that bal- 
ances the population with the sur- 
face—I admit the use of any term 
expressive of the diminutiveness of 
the population. But to indorse the 
term ‘‘ thinly-peopled” would be, to 
use a favourite expression of our old 
friend De Quincey, to become em- 
barrassed by ‘“‘illogicality in the 
conditions.” On the contrary, in 
none of my sojournings have I ever 
found myself in a country so thickly 
peopled as Norway. Where the 
people are, they throng, and it may 
be said that they are wherever they 
can find accessible standing-room. 
The portion of the country that is 
not made of stone in almost perpen- 
dicular masses is very small, but 
this small portion is well filled. It 
is to be found in the deltas of di- 
Juvium—narrow strips edging the 
lower reaches of the rivers, and 
broadening when they join the sea in 
some Fiord. Where there is an ac- 
cessible sheltered spot up in the 
mountains, with available patches 
of pasture at hand, there too lives a 
group of people crowded together in 
a Gaard or conglomerate of farm. 
houses— half fortress, half village. 

This populousness of narrow plains 


is sometimes annoying to the wan. 
derer who, having seen enough of 
the inhabitancy of the land, wants 
to get into its solitudes. There is 
for instance, a central road’or street 
with houses on either side. If you 
diverge among them to the right or 
to the left, still house after house. | 
great, rock rising before you must be 
the end; but ° when you turn its 
corner there opens a narrow gorge 
with a double string of houses holi- 
ing fast as it were by the steep 
bank, and when you have reachel 
the last house you have taken your 
own last step, for there rises over it 
a process of crags too abrupt to give 
you any hope of exit, even if you 
had the nimbleness and sure-footed- 
ness of a goat. 

These houses have at first sight 
the interest that all novelty has, but 
they do not improve on acquaint- 
ance. They are of wood raised m 
a foundation or platform of stone 
This consists in great boulders 
brought from the moraines. There 
is nothing to mark the age of these 
buildings. The basement of stone 
might have been laid down yester 
day, or may have supported the hut 
of one of the Viking warriors that 
infested our shores in the eighth 
century, for al] that externals reveal 
Indeed science tells us that the 
blocks in the moraine must have 
lain there exposed to the antiquat 
ing influences of time for the m- 
counted thousands of years since the 
glacier or other now extinct force 
laid them down. The fir planks 
raised above are of course more 
ephemeral stuff than the boulders 
of the moraines, but they too have 
a touch of the ancient and the storm 
beaten about them; and from pole 
[ have taken of the condition of od 
t'mber-work in the churches 
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Norway, probably to be afterward 
referred to, it would not surprise me 
if archeologists should bring home 
a high antiquity to some of these 
humble log-houses. I think it 
likely that the timbers of some of 
these houses may be centuries old, 
and that others are ancient by 
descent, as it were, in having the 
planks renewed from time to time 
as they decayed; so that all the 
curious arguments about the identity 
of the oft-restored ship Argo, might 
he repeated in the question whether 
such a house is or is not that which 
originally was built where it now 
stands. There is a grim air of age 
about these hovels that would give 
them an interest, but for one un- 
pleasant feature. From an orifice 
in the wooden part, just above the 
stone, and of course below the floor 
occupied by bipeds, there comes 
forth in continuous descent a valu- 
able but not zesthetically interesting 
accumulation of organic matter, in- 


forming the passer-by of inhabitancy 
by quadrupeds. 

There are perhaps few or no cows 
to be seen where these undoubted 
attestations of their existence are— 
indeed there is no room for them in 


the open air. But some scrambling 
among the surrounding rocks may 
reveal the reason both for the abund- 
ance of houses and the absence of 
perceptible cattle. If there is any 
track up among the rocks sufficiently 
distinct to deserve the name of foot- 
path, it leads to small patches of 
grass where the cattle graze occa- 
sionally, enclosed by high walls of 
rock, which preclude escape save by 
the footpath that leads them home. 
Above these again, in spots inacces- 
sible to the cattle, are patches or 
tufts of sweet herbage, which the 
industrious peasants cut and carry 
down. It is sometimes indeed an 
almost startling incident to the 
rambler, when he has with extreme 
VOL, CXIIL.—NO. DCLXXXIII. 
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difficulty, and what he may deem 
an outlay of skill and courage, 
reached some haiting-place in the 
rough ascent, in which his hands 
are as useful to him as his feet, to 
find there a family from the village 
far down below, who are tempted 
by a scanty harvest of grass to un- 
dertake the labour and peril of its 
removal. 

While setting down these remin- 
iscences, I find the peculiar physi- 
cal geography they refer to boldly 
sketched by one who had a long 
experience of Scandinavian travel; 
and as I propose to draw some con- 
clusions of possible use to the future 
sojourner in Norway from these 
physical peculiarities, I set down 
what he says in confirmation of my 
own experience. 


“Rivers of great volume of water, 
but generally of short and rapid course, 
pour into the Fiords from the Fielde or 
high table-land behind, which forms 
the body or mass of the country. It is 
on the flat spots of arable land on the: 
borders of these Fiords, rivers, and the: 
lakes into which the rivers expand, 
that the population lives. In some of 
these river-valleys and sea-valleys a 
single farm of a few acres of land is 
only found here and there in many 
miles of country, the bare rock dipping 
at once into the blue water, and leaving 
no margin for cultivation. In others, 
narrow slips of inhabitable arable land 
extend some way, but are hemmed in 
behind, on the other side, by the rocky 
ridges which form the valley; and they 
are seldom broad enough to admit of 
two rows of little farms, or even of two. 
large fields, in the breadth between the: 
hill-foot and the water; and in the 
length are often interrupted by some 
bare prong of rock jutting from the ridge- 
side into the slip of arable level land, 
and dividing it from such another slip. 
All the land capable of cultivation 
either with spade or plough has been 
cultivated from the most remote times ; 
and there is little room for improve- 
ment, because it is the und-rock 
destitute of soil, not merely trees or 
loose rocks eneumbering the soil, that 
opposes human indnstry. The little: 

x 
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estates, not averaging fifty acres each of 
arable land, are densely inhabited.’’* 


Here, then, is a country thoroughly 
destitute of some of the standing 
grievances of him who travels in the 
primitive fashion, with his staff and 
wallet. No long stretches of park 
belonging to wayside mansions, no 
protracted acreage of turnips, pota- 
toes, and wheat, lying between him 
and that glorious mountain-land 
which beckons him onward through 
the dusty endless road. All is close 
at hand—the great mountains on 
the one hand, the deep blue waters 
on the other. And yet I would 
feel remorse of conscience were I to 
certify Norway as that paradise of 
pedestrians it is often understood to 
be. For all the secondary purposes 
of pedestrianism, for stray devious 
wanderings from central points, or 
more systematic expeditions to some 
cataract or glacier, there are inex- 
haustible resources to the pedestrian, 
—resources of which, in many in- 
-stances, he has the undisputed mono- 
pely. But I question if Norway is 
‘the best place in the world for that 
highest development of the enjoy- 
-ment of the young pedestrian, when 
‘he sets forth with his knapsack on 
‘his back and his staff in his hand, 
and wanders for weeks with no other 
‘guidance but his map and his com- 
rpass, storing up an affluent harvest 
of teeming recollections never to be 
lost or slighted, though his future 
summers 


“To such length of years should 
come 
As the many-wintered crow that leads the 
clanging rookery home.” 


Murray, in his ‘Knapsack Guide 
‘to Norway ’—full of excellent advice 
.about posting, though silent about 
the knapsack everywhere but in the 
title page—informs us that “‘ Norway 
-is capital ground for a pedestrian 
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* Laing’s Introduction to the Chronicle of the Kings of Norway, i. 108, 109. 
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tour. The usual mode of traversing 
the land-routes is, however, by post. 
ing, which is admirably arranged to 
suit the wants and convenience of 
the people” (p. 5)—whence the 
legitimate inference is, that the water. 
routes are the proper track for 
pedestrians. I suspect that the 
pedestrian, if he is ambitious of 
more than mere walks or rambles 
—if he is ambitious of travelling , 
few hundred miles on end at gay 
from 30 to 40 miles a day—must in 
Norway content himself with the 
great highways. From traditions of 
the old state of these roads, they 
appear to have been rugged and 
dangerous—sometimes not to be 
very distinctly traced through bogs 
or over great scalps of rock—and in 
sundry other respects endowed with 
the elements of the adventurous 
and romantic. They are now, hor- 
ever, among the finest highways 
in Europe. True, they have steep 
and long ascents and descents, but 
the zigzagging of them is among the 
wonders of the world, as transcen¢- 
ent specimens of the engineering 
skill that is ever smoothening our 
way over the physical difficulties of 
its surface. Then in the touring 
season these roads, and especially 
those stretches most richly endowed 
with scenery, are a thronged thor- 
oughfare for multitudes of can- 
oles and vehicles more ambitious 
These are not such features that the 
meditative pedestrian would spor- 
taneously select as lending a cham 
to his adventures. If he desire to 
shake off all such memorials of the 
life he has left behind him, and 
“take to the hill,” after the fashion 
that has so many charms for the 
wanderer in our own Highlands, 
and fortunately in many other re 
gions, my experience leads me t0 
believe that he will find insuper- 
able difficulties, and these in the 
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places where deviation from the 
beaten track is most seductive. It 
is probably in the high table-lands, 
where the country is comparatively 
flat, and there is least to attract the 
lover of scenery, that deviation is 
least impeded. It is not easy to 
form general conclusions about all 
parts of so vast a portion of the 
earth's surface as Norway covers. 
But I can say from my own experi- 
ence, that at points severed from 
each other—in some occasions in 
latitude, in others in longitude—by 
hundreds of miles, I have found 
myself utterly baffled in attempts 
to deviate from the highroad and 
penetrate the wall of rock on either 
side. And I have found the diffi- 
culty accompanied by an incidental 
feature of a very provoking kind. 
After pursuing for many a mile the 
broad road, there turns off from it 
a lateral path of the most attractive 
character, winding up through the 
forest-girdle of the mountain under 
the shade of great trees. When 
you have followed it for several 
miles, behold it leads you up to a 
(iaard or a mansion-house nestling 
in an amphitheatre of great preci- 
pices, which frown on you a stern 
prohibition of further progress, and 
send you back to the highway in 
no benignant humour. But let us 
cheer up, and look at the whole 
affair with its lights as well as its 
shades, and then will the true lover 
of mountain scenery find reason to 
rejoice at that dispensation which 
caused the waters of the ocean to 
find their way right through the 
central regions of this great cake 
of rock, so as to reveal its awful 
beauties to the frequenters of those 
smooth sheltered waters in the 
Fiords. 

And now let me endeavour to 
show how these grand peculiarities 
of physical structure are connected 
with grand and memorable events 
in the history of ‘the human race 
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—events in the. significance and 
grandeur of which the British people 
have a large historical participation. 
It was from these Fiords, and from 
beneath the shadow of their mighty 
rocks, that in times long past the 
hundreds of thousands of war-ships 
sent their crews first to plunder the 
coasts of Britain, and next to colo- 
nise them, so as to found the great 
race over which Queen Victoria 
holds rule. 

The problem seems a puzzling 
one, how the country that can feed 
but a million and a half of people 
should have supplied us- with the 
larger and the better part of our 
thirty millions; but the whole can 
be reconciled. Let us approach it in 
grades, from smaller instances of a 
like phenomenon. The problem in 
its simple form is, how to feed more 
people than the ground on which 
they stand can grow food for. 
There are two separate solutions : 
the one is, that they buy their food 
from without ; and the other is, that 
they take it without paying for it,— 
and this is the alternative we have 
to deal with. 

The Rookeries in the old towns 
are now well known from Scott’s 
description of Alsace, and Victor 
Hugo’s imitation of it in his ‘ Notre 
Dame.’ They were tribes of 
people that sowed not, neither 
did they spin, but they occupied 
a district fortified against the intru- 
sion of the law, and thence they 
issued from time to time to plunder 
their neighbours. Let us look toa 
similar establishment, fresher and 
healthier in its physical condition, 
whatever we may say of its moral— 
the Border-land between the Eng- 
land and Scotland of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The curse 
of barrenness was upon it, but that 
very barrenness was made a source 
of wealth by the ingenious Bor- 
derer, for it made his abode inac- 
cessible, and enabled him to stock 
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his larder and furnish his grim peel- 
house. Such were they 


“Who drove the beeves that made their 


broth, 
From England and from Scotland both.” 


Take another and more eminent in- 
stance. Why were Highland glens 
of old populous and wealthy? Be- 
cause their people lived on the 
wealth created by their industrious, 
plodding, Lowland neighbours. Let 
us mount a step higher still in the 
scale of robber communities, and 
look at the chains of ruined fort- 
resses along the banks of the 
Rhine. If the basaltic terraces of 
the seven mountains provided wine 
for the owners and their garrisons, 
it was doing as much as their arid 
stony surfaces could be expected to 
do. The filling up of the other 
elements of wealth, and good cheer, 
and lordly munificence, were forced 
upon the humble trader, who was 
glad to compound for a tax or toll, 
and so sacrifice a percentage of his 
gains to save the rest. 

Another expansive step will real- 
ise to us Norway and its Fiords as 
a great maritime stronghold—a pro- 
cess of vast fortified harbours of 
refuge, calculated for the assembling 
and sheltering of countless fleets. 
With such conditions to deal with, 
no numbers need surprise us. A 
fortified town sends out army after 
army of some fifty thousand men 
each, because it is the gathering 
centre to which they converge from 
distant feeding-grounds. Hence, 
from the roadsteads, so meagrely 
frequented by shipping that the 
behests of the British pleasure- 
seeker make a material feature in 
it, and from the most scantily 
peopled territory of Europe, are 
poured the ships in thousands, are 
poured the warriors in hundreds of 
thousands. It matters not where 
these warriors were born, or whence 
‘their ancestors had migrated. The 
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land-locked seas of Norway were 
the fastnesses whence they pounced 
upon their prey—the impregnable 
retreats to which they returned with 
it. Mr. Samuel Laing, the elder, 
aptly introduces his translation of 
the Norse ‘Chronicle of the Kings 
of Norway’ with an account of the 
physical geography that made their 
adventurous history what it is, 
One part of it is already cited, and 
here is another :— 


“The Scandinavian peninsula con- 
sists of a vast table of mountain-land, 
too elevated in general for cultivation, 
or even for the pasturage of large 
herds or flocks together in any one 
locality; and although sloping gently 
towards the Baltic or the Sound on 
the Swedish side, and there susceptible 
of the same inhabitation and _hus- 
bandry as other eountries, in as far as 
clime and soil will allow, on the other 
side—the proper country of the North- 
men—throwing out towards the sea, 
all round, huge prongs of rocky and 
lofty ridges, either totally bare of soil 
or covered with pine-forests, growing 
apparently out of the very rock, and 
with no useful soil beneath them. The 
valleys and deep glens between these 
ridges, which shoot up into lofty pin- 
nacles, precipices, and mountains, are 
filled at the lower end by the ocean 
forming Fiords, as these inlets of the 
sea are called, which run far up into 
the land, in some cases a hundred 
miles or more; yet so narrow that the 
stones, it is said, rolling down from 
the mountain-slope on one side of such 
a Fiord, are often projected from the 
steep overhanging precipice in which 
the slope half-way down ends, across 
to the opposite shore. These Fiords in 
general, however, are fine expanses of 
inland lakes of the ocean—calm, deep, 
pure, blue, and shut in on every side 
by black precipices and green forests, 
and with fair wooded islets sleeping 00 
the bosom of the water.’’—(P. 108.) 


Here is a good succinct account of 
the physical features that made s0 
convenient a watery den or fortress 
for the sea-robbers that owned keels 
in thousands. The precision of the 
statement is at once recognised by 
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the visitor to the Fiords ; and to com- 
plete the description of effective naval 
shelter, it seems merely proper to note 
that, except where the large rivers 
pour into them, there are no shal- 
lows in the Fiords. There the small 
recesses or bays where the light ves- 
sels of the sea-rovers might bring- 
to are countless, and in these a substi- 
tute for moorage might be found by 
securing the vessel to a trunk of a 
tree. 

Here, then, Nature had prepared 
everything suited to give protection 
and assistance to the sea-rovers ; but 
whence came they? If the coasts of 
Europe were as defenceless as they 
were in the ninth century, the Nor- 
way of the present time has not men 
sufficient in number to trouble them. 
To find how the great human 
swarm that not only tormented our 
coasts but thronged them with colo- 
nists could have existed, ethnolo- 
gists have theorised a grand emigra- 
tion from the Eastern world. But 
isthat necessary ? The Roman Em- 
pire, in its aggrandisement and its 
misfortunes, created great pulsations 
throughout the population of north- 
em Europe. Charlemagne, when 
reconstructing the Empire, enlarged 
it towards the north, and drove great 
hordes of people to desperation. 
Among the typical stories of history 
is that one where the great Emperor 
fell a-crying when he saw the white 
sails of the plundering Northmen 
hovering off shore in the Medi- 
terranean. He realised at once 
the effect of his hard usage of 
the Saxons, as the inhabitants of 
North Germany were called. He 
had been a bad father to them—had 
driven them out of doors—and they 
had taken to the highway, like ill- 
used sons not endowed with super- 
fluous virtue, and the water was 
their highway. The various at- 
tempts to make strong governments 
in northern Europe sent forth auxil- 
lary swarms to those that had been 
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drawn by earlier migrations into 
the great sea-fortress whence they 
could issue to sweep the coasts of 
France, Britain, Ireland, and Spain, 
entering the Mediterranean, to 
do in Italy, Sicily, and the Bos- 
phorus much as they pleased, and 
crossing the Atlantic till they found 
a land of vines somewhere in Ame- 
rica. Such were the conditions, his- 
torical and physical, that put fleets 
of hardy sea-warriors into the hands 
of men like Harald Haarfagre (or 
the Fair-haired), Ragnar Lodbroc, 
Olave the Black, Ketyl the Flat- 
nosed, Eric the Skull-cleaver, and 
others with names of a like express- 
ive kind. It harmonises with this 
idea of the availability of the Fiords 
for the purposes of these marauders, 
that they found a sort of outpost 
sea-fortress in a line of coast where 
the same physical features were to 
be found on a smaller scale—the 
west coast of Scotland and the Heb- 
rides. Here there was a station 
very convenient for furthering the 
plans of the Vikings. It not only 
helped them in their inroads in 
Scotland and the north of England, 
but formed a base of operations upon 
the east coast of Ireland, where they 
established a large and flourishing 
colony. And it is curious to note, 
that as the wealth brought to Nor- 
way by the enterprise of the sea-ro- 
vers made that country notably rich 
for a period far down through the 
middle ages, so it would appear not 
only from traditions but from ac- 
counts of the quantities of wine and 
other luxuries consumed in the six- 
teenth century in the Western Isles 
of Scotland, that they also long re- 
tained a remnant of what we would 
call, according to the prejudices of 
the present day, “very ill-gotten 
ear.” 

These Northmen were not by 
nature pirates and plunderers, any 
more than we are, for indeed they 
were our ancestors. Also it must 
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be admitted that with us the pirate 
spirit dwelt far down into recent 
history. Many ugly tricks were 
played on the “Spanish main,” 
which was a sort of Hounslow Heath 
of the sea, notorious for acts of law- 
less rapine. These were rife in the 
days of the buccaneers ; and down to 
the period of Anson’s achievements 
it was difficult for a strong ship to 
resist the temptation to pick a quar- 
rel with one belonging to another 
nation, if it were weak in fighting- 
power and carried a rich cargo. 
But we have got over all this. We 
are the repressers of all injustice and 
tyranny on the sea, and our commer- 
cial enterprise is supreme, penetrat- 
ing to the utmost extremities of the 
earth. Why is it, then, that those 
descendants of our common ances- 
tors, who remained in their old sea- 
fortress, failed to become like us, 
numerous, enterprising, and rich ? 
Simply because they had not stand- 
ing-room. The very physical con- 
ditions that made them the terror of 
the world in lawless days were un- 
suited for the nourishment of a 
population increasing in numbers 
and in wealth. Commercial pro- 
sperity demands something more 
than sea-room. It. demands store 
rooms and manufactories on the 
land ; and when by reason of these 
store-rooms and manufactories men 
have become wealthy, they demand 
a broad area for the enjoyment of 
their wealth in gardens, parks, and 
other outward and visible signs of 
affluence and power. None of these 
were for the Northmen at home ; and 
therefore, as the rise of the great 
powers suppressed their marauding 
expeditions, gradually the great bulk 
of them settled on fruitful territories 
in Germany, Britain, and France. 
Even yet they are on the move, draft- 
ing emigrants to the United States, 
where they will make about the best 
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blood that America can boast of. Of 
the residuary population left to in- 
habit the rocky cradle whence so 
vast a family had swarmed off, we 
have the following brief expressive 
account in the words of the vener. 
able Orcadian, to whose practical 
sagacity and long experience of 
Scandinavian life we have been al- 
ready indebted :— 


‘““The extent of every little property 
has been settled for ages, and want of 
soil and space prevents any alteration 
in the extent, and keeps it within the 
unchangeable boundaries of rock and 
water It is highly interesting to look 
at these original little family estates of 
the men who in the ninth and tenth 
centuries played so important a part 
in the finest countries in Europe—who 
were the origin of the men and events 
we see at this day—and whose descen- 
dants are now seated on the thrones 
and in the palaces of Europe, and in the 
West are making a new world of social 
arrangements for themselves. The sites 
and even the names of the little estates 
or gaards on which these men were 
born remain unchanged, in many in- 
stances, to this day; and the posterity 
of the original proprietors of the ninth 
century may reasonably be supposed, 
in a country in which the land is en- 
tailed by udal right upon the family, to 
be at this day the possessors—engaged, 
however, now in cutting wood for the 
French and Newcastle market, instead 
of in conquering Normandy and North- 
umberland,”’ * 


There is something of a novel in- 
terest in this population, existing on 
the face of a vast territory, yet hin- 
dered by great barriers of stone from 
spreading over its surface, or finding 
any place for increasing numbers. 
It is a social condition that has not 
received sufficient consideration from 
the economists, political and social. 
Malthus gained a reputation that 
had in it something of the awful 
when he proved by diagram that in 
the civilised communities of Europe, 
while population increased in some- 
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thing like geometrical ratio, the in- 
crease of the means of subsistence 
grudgingly crept onwards in arith- 
metical ratio; so thus the time was 
not far distant when there would 
bea “surplus population,” and this 
meant people, in thousands or mil- 
lions as it might be, who had no- 
thing to eat, and who, starving, must 
die. The diagrams were fallacious 
by reason that human beings can 
only be where they are for the time, 
each of them a unit in his place, 
while the food they may be fed with 
can be brought from everywhere. 
But still the human being, to be at 
his ease, requires a certain amount 
of space available to him at his 
will; and here, though the space ex- 
ists in enormous superabundance, it 
is not available. 

The migration from Norway to 
America is large, but it is not, as 
in Ireland, impulsive and in mobs. 
Yet there is a small, continued, uni- 
form procession of those who find 
insufficient elbow-room in the old 
country. They pass through Britain, 
and one cannot help wishing that 
they would stay with us—a more 
wholesome new blood could not be 
distributed among our population. 
Indeed it somewhat humbles a native 
of Britain to see them on their own 
ground. The physical or geological 
conditions that limit the amount 
of population, and require that the 
growing surplus be removed as it 
grows, absolutely exclude contamin- 
ating mixtures from intruding races. 
We have among us men like these 
Norwegians—tall, broad-shouldered, 
abounding in muscle, blood, and 
bone—but unfortunately we have 
beings of another kind in the slums 
of our cities, and also in the huts of 
our agriculturists. In the men of 
the western coast of Norway one 
recognises at once the same family 
that are the old stock of the eastern 
side of Britain, from the Humber to 
Vaithness, It is a thing both to re- 
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gret and be ashamed of, that our 
tourists are doing their utmost to 
spoil this fine people. Perhaps their 
utmost is not much, for a high- 
spirited independent race will not 
at once be converted into showmen 
and lackeys. But there are always 
some that are open to the tempta- 
tions of unworthy gains, and the 
polluting matter leaves its loath- 
some track, like a gutter passing 
through a green meadow. I never 
noticed any of its fata] influences on 
the adult population. There is the 
hospitality, the friendliness, the “‘an- 
cent faith that knows no guile,” the 
honest eye that is never caught 
watching with a greedy wolfish side- 
glance the hand that may be seeking 
out the coin. But I noticed evil 
symptoms among the young, and it 
is on these only that the contami- 
nation of the tourist mob has had 
time to operate. The Norwegian 
nature will not take to docile civility 
and subserviency, like your Italians 
and Swiss, who have beep accus- 
tomed from generation to generation 
to minister to the humours of the 
wealthy and capricious stranger. I 
saw enough among the boys at the 
post and steamboat stations to show 
that they are likely to grow, by rea- 
son of the temptations they are sub- 
ject to, into vicious and dangerous 
men. They demand money loudly 
and fiercely. The amount generally 
specified is small, no doubt ; how- 
ever, it may increase with the growth 
of the persecutors. If the highly- 
distinguished Stor Englander may 
in general pass excused from a know- 
ledge of the amount of cash de- 
manded, a Scotchman will hardly be 
justified in mistaking the meaning 
of “gee me een phenning.” There 
is none of the mendicant whine in 
the request; in fact it is a demand. 
On its being refused or ignored, I 
have heard on occasion an outburst 
of filth, ribaldry, and blasphemy 
uttered in the very purest of English 
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and altogether with a style that 
would do credit to Whitechapel. 
This is the mark of their presence 
that young English gentlemen have 
left among these boys. I was about 
to call it the impression left upon 
their minds, but that would be 
wrong. I am comfortable in the 
reflection that the creatures had no 
consciousness of the meaning of the 
words they used; and here, by the 
way, I am reminded of instances 
where the boys took a way of their 
own for expressing their sentiments 
—no other than the very distinct 
one of stoning. I experienced the 
practice in more than one place ; 
but the severest attack was in the 
neighbourhood of the far-famed 
Naaze of Norway. A blow from 
any of their lumps of granite might 
have been serious, but they did not 
know how to throw a stone ; they 
heaved it upwards from the palm of 
the hand, instead of discharging it 
with the full force of the arm from 
between the thumb and two neigh- 
bouring fingers: and they seemed 
exceedingly astonished to receive in 
return a rapid discharge of small 
shot, after the method pursued in 
our school stone-bickers of old. 

In those social customs by which 
the two sexes, male and female, are 
either separated or not separated 
from each other, the Norse folk 
differ from us. This difference has 
been long proclaimed by travellers 
in Scandinavia, and becomes imme- 
diately obvious to the stranger so- 
journing there. If we are on the 
wrong side of the difference, our de- 
fect comes under the reproach of 
prudery ; and if the others are on 
the wrong side, it comes under any 
term you may be pleased to select as 
antithetic to prudery. On which 
side the deficit in the balance stands 
is perhaps of all the more conse- 
quence, that in these days there are 
prophets proclaiming that our fas- 
tidiousness, or prudery, is a rank 


growth of diseased social refinement 
and should be annihilated as our 
grandparents annihilated powder. 
puffs, pomatum patches, and the 
enamelling of the skin. Perhaps a 
Commission should be sent to Nor 
way to collect evidence, and_ report. 
It is said that the promiscuousness 
of Norse life nourishes purity of 
thought, whence comes morality of 
conduct ; but it is also said that 
statistics point the other way. We 
shall never know the truth in this 
country, after the fashion of legiti- 
mate knowledge, until we have it all 
presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in a blue-book, dispersed ina 
shower of paragraphs in the news- 
papers. 

Meanwhile, to the solitary wan- 
derer who can easily dispose of hin- 
self, it becomes matter of wonder 
how some classes of our tourists 
get over the difficulties of the do- 
mestic contrasts they have to en- 
counter. For instance, you shall 
see a new timber hotel run up dur 
ing the winter and spring, through 
the forcing influence of an unprece- 
dented swarm of tourists that had 
settled down on the spot in the pre- 
ceding season. There is a beautiful 
simplicity in the cubicular organisa- 
tion. One door gives entrance to 
some half-dozen of bedrooms, either 
in a row or coming back to the en- 
trance-door in a circle. Now there 
have been, and probably still are, 
conditions in which such an a- 
rangement may be very valuable. 
Take the instance—-now matter of 
the past—when the anxious elec- 
tion agent has a handful of slippery 
voters, who are to be disposed of for 
the night, in so advanced a stage of 
intoxication that there is no chance 
of any exercise of free-will,for a few 
hours ; yet when these hours expire 
there may be an escape,—what 50 
convenient as that the shepherd 
should take his rest at the entrance 
to the fold? The suite—literally 
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entitled to that name—the suite of 
apartments might be well adapted 
to accommodate a body of mild 
lunatics taking an excursion under 
keepers. So also it might be ad- 
apted to the pupils of a small board- 
ing-school, male or female, travel- 
ling under tutorial superintendence. 
But suppose there tumble in some 
evening, one by one and two by 
two, a party finally consisting of, 
say, one unprotected female, a mother 
and two daughters, a couple of male 
students, a commercial gent, and an 
aged invalid male person, with an 
attendant who has to parade the 
house three or four times during the 
night, preparing possets and heating 
flannels for the martyr ! 

In fact, however, the unprotected 
male in Norway is scarcely in better 
stead if he procure a separate sleep- 
ing-place. The presence within it 
of many articles for household use 
suggests to him that it may occa- 
sionally be liable to invasion, and 
he looks for a fastening, but finds 
none. His anticipations are fulfill- 
ed—persons of the female sex, of any 
age, walking into his chamber at 
any hour and transacting their own 
business there, as if it were a dairy 
oralaundry. The natural inference 
from these conditions is, that the 
human being in a state of decompo- 
sition as to raiment is not so start- 
ling and offensive a phenomenon as 
it is held to be with us. And yet 
I have heard young men say, that 
when following home customs, and 
consequently caught in a very un- 
presentable condition by a sudden 
opening of the door, the obtru- 
sive nymph would start and rush 
forth with a shriek that might do 
credit to any lady’s-maid who, in 
a hotel or a strange mansion, has 
opened by accident the wrong bed- 
room door. 

I don’t consider myself respon- 
sible for the solution of these incon- 
gruities. If they are worth solving, 


they will- be made clear at some 
time or other. Meanwhile a para- 
doxical friend suggests the broad 
solution that the Norse people don't 
undress. I could not help admit- 
ting that, in the clothing of the men 
in the interior, there is something 
that seems to fit with ludicrous pre- 
cision into this theory. The exte- 
rior visible surface is generally of 
leather, close fitting and hard. Its 
surface seems to have caught ac- 
cumulated smearings of various 
kinds, which long rubbing against 
the worid and beating against the 
wind has hardened down into a 
sort of shining varnished crust or 
dirty enamel. As an alternative, it 
may be compared to the shell-cover- 
ing of some large dusky crustacean. 
You cannot doubt that it would re- 
sist any attempt to escape from it, 
and that if an effort were made to 
peel it off, it would break rather 
than yield. Shall we, then, concur 
in the view of our paradoxical friend, 
that these raiments are only remov- 
ed when the death of their inmate 
renders it desirable that, if practi- 
cable, they should be transferred to 
his son and successor ? 

Let us now turn from the outer 
to the inner man, and look at the 
character of the Norseman in his 
relation to those practices which are 
characterised ag conviviality, good- 
fellowship, inebriety, drunkenness, 
and by other terms dropping from 
the eulogistic, or at least the toler- 
ant, down to the denunciatory, often 
more by reason of the temper of the 
speaker than the real character of 
the act he describes. We are inter- 
ested in this matter, both because 
comparisons—more odious than the 
average of comparisons—have been 
made between our own sins in this 
shape and those of the Norwegians, 
and also because it is maintained 
that those who know the way to 
cure this defect in human nature 
have taken strong steps for a cure 
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in Norway, and have been successful. 
Astounding revelations were made 
in the amusing and instructive nar- 
rative of Mr. Henry Inglis, published 
in 1829. Here follow some speci- 
mens of them :— 


‘“ At half after eight we were called to 
supper, which, from the dishes that com- 
posed it, might have been mistaken for 
dinner. We had fish, flesh, and fowl, 

vegetables and pancakes, This last dish 
is eaten in Norway with preserved cher- 
ries between each layer of pancakes, 
which are made as thin as wafers. There 
is @ great difference in the corn-brandy 
that is made in different parts of Norway, 
both in flavour and strength. That 
which I drank at supper was as strong as 
the best English gin; and it was tr ruly 
surprising to witness the quantity taken 
by the male branches of the family. The 
old man drank three cups of it, each 
holding more, by at least one-half, than a 
claret-glass. Few things indeed strike 
the traveller in these parts more forcibly 
than the vast consumption of this spirit ; 
und however expensive, or however un- 
favourable to moral habits, the excellent 
health which the people enjoy, and the 
great age to which they in general live 
scarcely bear out the physiologist in his 
denunciation against spirituous liquor as 
injurious to the constitution. This old 
Tellemarken farmer was seventy-four ; 
und although he seemed that age, yet he 
was what we should call a healthy and 
hale old man. He said he had all his life 
enjoyed good health, and he ascribed this 
in a great measure to his excellent corn- 
brandy. The old woman had seen her 
seventy-eighth year, and although blind, 
she enjoyed good health, and did not de- 
cline her own more moderate share of the 
elizir vite.’—P. 103.1 


“A man who resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Stor Soen, was seized 
with a fever while I was in that part 
of the country, and died. His brother 
was asked if the deceased had got 
brandy and pepper. ‘ Yes,’ replied he ; 
‘nnd yet he died.’ ‘Ab,’ said the 
brother of the dead man, ‘if he had 
only drunk it faster, he would have 
lived.’ If a man recover from a fever, 
it is the brandy and pepper that has 
accomplished the cure;—if he die, he 
has not taken enough of it; and the 
natural disinclination which is felt by 


one in a high fever towards such a 
mixture, tends to favour the delusion 
that he dies because he does not drink 
enough.’’—P. 207. 


“Hearing of a man who had died at 
sixty-six, I one day said in company that 
he had had a reasonable lease of life, 
But the astonished faces and exclama- 
tions of the guests, some of whom had 
already considerably passed the grand 
climacteric, showed me that their expec- 
tations would hardly be satisfied with 
such a limit. It is certain that even 
among the Norwegians who most freely 
indulge in the use of brandy, it is impos- 
sible to discover any of those common 
indications of intemperance which in 
England are easily discernible in the 
countenances of hard drinkers; and 
when a Norwegian is tossing over his cup 
of brandy, it is not purely from good-fel- 
lowship and love of the liquor that he 
does so, thinking all the while that there 
is poison in the cup; on the contrary, he 
conscientiously believes that in every 
cup there is a drop of the elixir vite. It 
is certainly not from any ill effects pro- 
duced upon the health of the Norwegian, 
but from the injury done to his pocket, 
that the use of brandy ought in fairness 
to be reprobated. Nor does it usually in 
Norway, as in more southern countries, 
lead to other vices. The Norwegian, in 
his cups, does not seem disposed to 
change his occupation for fighting, or 
any gery of intemperate folly or vice; 
and I believe nothing would more sur- 
prise an inhabitant of the sister isle and a 
frequenter of Donnybrook, than the spec- 
tacle of a crowd of drunken Norwegians. 
Punch is a mixture of which the Nor- 
wegian is so fond, that he will drink it 
even without any view towards the bene- 
fit of his health. I recollect dining with 
a party of Norwegians in Holmestrand, 
when, after one of the party had drunk 
as much as he possibly could, ‘I can 
drink no more,’ said he, ‘but set the 
bowl under my nose.’ ’’—P. 209. 


But the Norwegians of that day 
could also pass the flowing bowl in 
what is counted its nobler shape :— 


“The party to the country consisted 
of twelve, and was conveyed in two 
carriages, and four horses to each. The 
circumstances of this excursion have 
left little recollection behind; and 
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when I tell the reader that forty 
hottles of Bourdeaux made into bishop 
were drunk by twelve persons, my for- 
vetfulness may possibly be attributed 
to a wrong cause; and indeed, if I had 
taken my twelfth part of these forty 
bottles, it would scarcely have been 

consistent with the veracity of a traveller 
to have denied the accuracy of the con- 
clusion.””—P. 58. 


Leaving the wine to take care of 
itself, Mr. Inglis suggested the strong 
hand of the-law as a remedy for the 
common form of intemperance :— 


“To the lower orders, who do not 
distil, the cheapness of corn-brandy is 
agreat curse. The use of coffee is pro- 
hibited in Sweden. Tobacco, it is said, 
has lately been interdicted by the head 
of the celestial empire. What country 
will set the example in prohibiting the 
use of poison in the shape of cheap 
spirit ?’—P. 204. 


These experiences are now nearly 
half a century old. It is said that 
all is now changed in the direction 
of amendment. It may be so; 
there has been improvement in such 
matters among ourselves, and there 
may be like or greater improvements 
in Norway. I can give none but 
negative testimony to the point. 
The casual rambler is seeking his 
own pleasure, not acting the inqui- 
sitor or moral anatomist ; and very 
dismal depths of iniquity, as well 
as sublime emanations of virtue, 
may fail to catch his eye. I can 
only recall to memory a good deal 
of jollity or conviviality, but very 
little drunkenness. 

Let us admit, however, that there 
has been a great amendment; let 
us cail it a great “revival of s0- 
briety,” a term certainly admissible, 
since men must have been sober be- 
fore they knew how to distil or fer- 
ment. The interesting point for home 
example is, that the blessed result 
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is attributed to the coercive acts of 
a strong and paternal government. 
Let us look at this, for it is instruc- 
tive, about the capacity of the State 
to deal with such difficulties, and 
the limits of that capacity. 

Police impediments in the way of 
obtaining intoxicants are very con- 
spicuous to every one who travels in 
Norway, and here is an instance of 
their effect while they were yet 
fresh, and ingenuity had not found 
the way to baffle them :— 


stills are forbidden, and 
spirits are only allowed to be sold in 
the towns. Public morals have no 
doubt gained in consequence, though 
the traveller at times is put to incon- 
venience. The small stock of spirits 
which I had brought with me from 
Christiania being consumed, I endea- 
vored to have it replenished at Sun- 
dalesoeren, but learned that nothing of 
the kind could be procured nearer than 
Christiansund. This was very incon- 
venient, for the labour and exposure to 
which a traveller or sportsman is sub- 
ject in this country make the stimulus 
of a little mountain-dew very acceptable 
to the wearied frame. 

“In this strait, I heard talk of a 
recent wedding in the neighborhood. 
I took this hint, and went with an 
empty bottle to the house of feasting. 
Drawing the peasant on one side, I 
made him understand the object of my 
errand, At first the answer was that 
it was quite impossible: it was true 
the small cask which he had purchased 
in the town was not empty, but then 
to sell it was ‘imod loven ’—contrary 
to law. And then the neighbours 
would hear of it, and he would be 
fined, I don’t know how many dollars. 
The colloquy ended by my passing 
certain Norwegian coins into my 
friend’s hand, and returning with a 
bottleful of brandy i in my pocket.’’* 


** Private 


This touching narrative recalls 
the sensation of reading the turn- 
ing-point in a romance when the 
evil genius is subdued by the good 


angel, and all put to rights. One 
cannot but sympathise with the ex- 





° ‘The Oxonian in Berwwy, | i. 12, 13 (1856), 
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pert achiever of the filled bottle. 
But what is the moral of the tale 
in its reference to the laws for the 
suppression of intemperance among 
the Norwegian people? A foreigner 
succeeds in diverting to his own use 
a portion of the liquid intended for 
home consumption, and it is not the 
home consumption, but the inter- 
ference with it, occasioned by the 
stranger’s success, that is a crime 
to be punished. It may be noted, 
too, that in thus restricting the 
means of joviality at a marriage 
festival, this author, who pretixes 
reverend to his name, acted signally 
in contrast with the example set by 
his sacred Master. But Norse ideas 
on conviviality are large and liberal, 
and he might console himself with 
the reflection, that probably there 
was a sufficient supply still left for 
all purposes of harmless enjoyment. 

This was in the early days of the 
restrictive system, when probably a 
crop of counter-irritants had not 
arisen to neutralise it. But at the 
present day, in passing through the 
streets of the smaller towns, and 
looking as a stranger generally does, 
at the signs and the articles in the 
shop-windows, he will not see any- 
thing to make it known that ardent 
spirits are part of the retail com- 
merce of the place; but at the same 
time, if he be observant, he will 
certainly be astonished at the pro- 
portion to the other shops of those 
professing to deal in wine. It ap- 
peals, in the “ dressed-up” shop-win- 
dows, to the patrons of all known 
vintages, with seductive assurances 
of authenticity and quality, con- 
spicuous among which is, “fin Port 
Vin,” certified as genuine from Lon- 
don. I can’t say whether this 
supremacy of commercial display in 
favour of wine represents an actual 
preponderance of public favour in 
consumption; but it naturally asso- 
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ciated itself with another peculiarity 
—that hotels in Norway are not 
generally licensed for the consump- 
tion of distilled liquors. Perhaps 
there may be some reason for this 
as a regulation for police purposes; 
but if it is intended to prevent the 
frequenters of the hotels from fol- 
lowing their own inclinations, it is 
not effective. 

I was amused, however, by the 
startling influence of the discovery 
of this peculiarity on a member of 
a jolly profession. Expressing his 
indignation against it, and his exul- 
tation in his triumph over it, | 
asked him what he did. ‘ What 
did Ido? Iran back to the steamer 
and bought three bottles of brandy 
from the steward.” The calamitous 
prospect, of course, suggested and 
justified energetic precautions; but 
in this instance they were wasted. 
From an area of half a mile round 
the hotel he could have victualed 
his own ship, and several others, 
with every alcoholic liquor known 
in commerce. The authorities in 
the hotel were tolerant of its use. 
In the fine evenings there was ever 
a festive group assembled round a 
table in the open air, whereon the 
alcoholic elements of conviviality 
were displayed. There seemed to 
be no restriction on the possession 
and use of alcoholic liquors, even 
within the premises. One might 
see a group occasionally at the pub- 
lic table disposing, at their own 
sweet will, of the contents of their 
own flask of cognac. All that the 
innkeeper does, apparently, for the 
promotion of temperance, is the 
negative duty of refusing to supply 
out of stores of his own—and even 
this virtue evidently deserts him in 
remote places. But the thirsty soul 
panting for alcoholic stimulants in 
a duly medical form has another 
resource. The innkeeper has ail 
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the various classes of consumable 
alcohol made into mixtures or 
punches, and served in small 
bottles. Thus, he whose appetite 
has not been corrupted into a crav- 
ing for the raw material, may have 
his jorum without the trouble of mix- 
ing it. There can be no doubt that 
here we see a decided fiscal blunder. 
The sinner’s grog is not stopped ; 
on the contrary, he gets it all the 
cheaper, in that he buys it from the 
shopkeeper instead of the hotel- 
keeper ; and if the question of how 
much he is to consume is answered 
through the question how much he 
can afford, he increases the supply. 
On the other hand, the State loses 
the fund it might draw by taxing 
the publican for the privilege of 
supplying the liquor-consumer, But 
if State regulation in this shape has 
proved a failure, this appears to be 
more than balanced by the eminent 
success of State regulation in an- 
other stage—in the process that 
adapts the fruits of the earth to the 


putting into a man’s mouth that 


which steals away his brain. In 
our estimate of the sources of drunk- 
enness—it may be also of other vices 
—we have not perhaps sufficiently 
rated the influence of the social 
customs, national and party opinions 
and cries, and other impulses that 
confer approval on evil practices 
and convert them into virtues. A 
small silent influence may turn such 
currents of vitiating force out of their 
course, and do a world of good; as, 
for instance, among ourselves the 
disappearance of toasts dictated by 
certain political or social regula- 
tions, and the abolition of many 
rules requiring a certain standard 
of drinking capacity for certain 
occasions, and promulgating the 
necessity of training the human 
being to drink up to the standard. 

A fluctuation in public opinion, 
the fashion set by other customs,— 
such as the cup of coffee and the 
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abbreviation of the sojourn in the 
dining-room,—will gradually and im- 
perceptibly turn large classes of men 
into a new and a better course of 
living ; while all the time the police 
is distracted by the frantic and ut- 
terly vain efforts to drive the con- 
firmed dram-drinker first from the 
tavern, next from the gin-palace, 
and at last from the shebeen. As 
we have seen, Norway seems to 
have stopped short of the theories 
of our own zealots in a tendency 
towards this latter conclusion. It 
has attempted, without much suc- 
cess, to carry out prohibition in a 
particular shape; but there it has 
stopped short, without laying down 
and supplying a vast organization, 
inquisitorial and coercive, to carry 
out a commandment to the effect, 
“Thou shalt not drink.” 

To recur now to those changes in 
fashion and social conduct which, 
without quarrelling, or imprecation, 
or inquisition, or persecution, have 
in them the virtue of turning the 
ways of men out of so evil a channel 
as excessive drinking, I am inclined 
to think that the same thing may 
sometimes be done by judicious 
State intervention, and that it has 
been done in Norway. 

From what Inglis tells us of Nor- 
way nearly fifty years ago, we must 
infer that for the abundant drink- 
ing of corn-brandy there was some 
stronger impulse than mere infec- 
tious conviviality at assemblages of 
people, hale, jovial, and resolute to 
drown dull care. There was a cer- 
tain heroism, nationality, and virtue 
in the accomplishment of potations 
both long and strong. He gives us 
a specimen—certainly an earnest 
and manful specimen—of a Norse 
drinking -song, with the preface 
‘“* Wherever corn-brandy is a favour- 
ite—and that, I believe, is every- 
where—the song is a favourite. It 
is expressive of the generally-re- 
ceived opinion among the peasantry 
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that corn-brandy gives strength and 
long life :”— 


“To the brim, young men, fill it up—fill 
again ; 
Drain, drain, young men—'tis to Norway 
you drain: 
Your fathers have sown it, 
Your fields they have grown it. 
Then quaff it, young men, for he'll be the 
strongest 
Who drinks of it deepest, and sits at it 
longest.” 


‘“A pretty precept, indeed, to in- 
culcate on young gentlemen,” says 
respectable mamma, who has sent 
in the coffee, and is a little nervous 
because the gentlemen—her eldest 
boy has remuined with them for the 
first time—have stayed a minute or 
two longer than is necessary. For 
the tone of this lyrical appeal the 
one stanza may suffice: the next 
appeals to the spirit of the old men 
on like grounds of good sense and 
nationality. 

Tn those days it will be observed 
that the bonder or yeoman made 
his own corn-brandy, and was proud 
of its strength and purity. Pri- 
vate distillation has now for many 
years been prohibited in Norway, 
I have no means of knowing that 
the prohibition is effective; but I 
think it likely that it is, and that if 
there is any smuggling, it must be 
on so small a scale as to have no 
perceptible influence on the general 
results of the prohibition. Distilla- 
tion is one of those complicated and 
fastidious processes which the law 
seems always able to suppress, un- 
less there be a strong social influence 
—as there happened to be many 
years ago in Scotland—counteract- 
ing the law. If, as in Norway, the 
remoteness of many of the dwellings 
might render it difficult to detect 
private contraventions of the law, 
it would render still more difficult 
the trade of the smuggler attempt- 
ing to supply the illicit produce 
of one farm to the others which 
had abandoned private distillation. 
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I believe Norway is now supplied 
with its corn-brandy—its vin du 
pays, as whiskey is ours in Scotland 
—from distilleries on a very large 
scale, and that Drontheim is the 
Schiedam and the Glenlivet of that 
region. 

With no absolute prohibitions, 
we have here impediments physical, 
and even moral, to the domestic con- 
sumption of corn-brandy. It has to 
be brought from a distance, and if 
it is to be made out of the consumer’s 
own grain, that grain must be sent to 
a distance. Then as to the moral 
influences, there can be no spirit of 
competition or boast about the purity 
and strength of the produce of any 
homestead ; and this impulse, along 
with much else that might arouse 
convivial ambition, vanishes, so that 
as a new generation arises, many of 
the inducements to excess disap- 
pear, without leaving any exasper- 
ating recollections of interference 
or oppression. 

If it should be asked why an in- 
dependent self-willed people should 
readily submit to such an intrusion 
on their domestic arrangements as 
the suppression of private distilla- 
tion, the answer is at hand. Itisa 
simple and efficient means of tax- 
ation. The northern races all look 
at these things with a rational bal- 
ancing of difficulties and the method 
of overcoming them; and _ nothing 
would make a surer appeal to their 
sense of what is fitting, than the 
raising a revenue by a State organ- 
isation of the production and dis- 
tribution of the national stimulant, 
rather than by direct taxation. 
Perhaps even among those who 
joined in the lyrical exultations on 
the potency of the domestic fluid, 
there might be some who thought 
in their hearts that the flow of that 
fluid might be beneficially restrained 
or narrowed, and that if this could 
be accomplished simultaneously with 
the supply of the national treasury, 
the general result was not to be re- 
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gretted. We have had lessons great 
and small on the same text in this 
country. There were, as I have 
noted, at one time social conditions 
in Scotland seriously impeding a 
productive excise levy on distilla- 
tion; and much to the disappoint- 
ment of statesmen who hoped other- 
wise, the duty had to be reduced so 
as to undersell the smuggler. It 
is now happily otherwise. Taking 
the duties on malt and spirits, with 
the excise licenses of dealers, we 
may fairly count that on home-made 
spirits of the poorer kind the pro- 
portion paid to the revenue is five 
hundred per cent on the original 
productive cost of the articles. To 
those who, in sentimental logic, 
think it shocking, that the revenue 
should be supplied from so degrad- 
ing a source, has it ever occurred to 
reflect what our condition would be 
if our people could supply them- 
selves with gin and whiskey at six- 
pence a bottle? Without going into 


the abstract doctrines of reprobation 


and original sin, there are, and there 
will be for some time to come, those 
who indulge in the habits that are 
luxuries in their moderate grades, 
and become sinful in excess; and 
it is surely pleasant to reflect that 
civilisation has found adjustments 
that not only lay heavy impediments 
on excess of indulgence, but provide 
from the indulgence, and even ris- 
ing with an increase in the rate of 
that indulgence, a fund for the en- 
couragement and protection of the 
virtuous citizen. Since there are 
people insane enough to maintain 
that this fund should be thrown 
away, might we not swamp their 
formula about the State countenanc- 
Ing excess in taxing it, by another 
of the same vague character, but 
more reasonable and just—that the 
great Ruler of all has manifestly set 
before the State the duty of making 
the luxurious and vicious enjoy- 
ments of those who indulge in them 
subservient to the legitimate uses of 
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society, and the promotion of bene- 
ficence ? 

But let us flee this smoky philoso- 
phy, creeping too closely into the dim 
orbit of the lamp, and seek the sun- 
shine of heaven where it lights up 
one of the most glorious portions of 
our globe;—let us get back again 
into the scenery. I announced that 
I addressed myself chiefly to those 
who have a few weeks of holiday in 
hand, and wish to return without 
the remorseful feeling that these 
have been badly invested—a result 
that often comes, like other bad 
speculations, from efforts too ambi- 
tious leading to disaster. It cannot, 
then, be too emphatically laid down, 
that the traveller should not before- 
hand select certain objects of ambi- 
tion as indispensable to his success 
and happiness. Norway is essen- 
tially a country not to be “ done,” 
but to be taken in all patience and 
courteous assent. The separate 
fosses and glaciers and snowy peaks 
that trip after each other in the 
guide-books, as if they were huddled 
into a corner like the sights of Cha- 
mouni or the Oberland, may be 
scattered so far apart that it may 
take weeks to get from one to ano- 
ther ; and it does not always follow 
that the country traversed in the 
long journey is of the higher cast of 
Norwegian scenery. Over many a 
Norwegian gmile—and each of them 
is equal to seven and a half English 
miles—has the weary, self-persecut- 
ing sight-seer pursued his toilsome 
way to some glacier or foss which 
he finds shrouded in impenetrable 
mists, while less ambitious sojourners 
have been enjoying the delights and 
surprises of an ever-shifting scen- 
ery, through varieties inexhaustible. 
The practical realisation of this ad- 
vice is very simple. Get into a 
process or run of the characteristic 
scenery; and this you can always 
do by taking one of the long Fiords. 
Follow it up leisurely and enjoy- 
ingly. ‘“‘Take the good the gods 
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provide you; and when you are 
tired of it, then seek what else you 
have time or inclination for, in the 
consciousness that, should you have 
seen your last of this world, your 
eye has partaken of one of the most 
gorgeous assemblages of grandeur 
and beauty that reposes on its sur- 
face. 

On the other hand, no doubt, the 
independent wanderer has tastes and 
zesthetics of his own; and if he re- 
pudiates the despotism of the guides 
and guide-books, he may not be in- 
clined to leave his prospects at the 
disposal of blind chance. But it is 
just the privilege of one who finds 
his way to any of the great or- 
ganisations of scenery, that in 
leisurely divergences he has choice 
among various types, and im his 
choice he will be led by his ex- 
perience elsewhere. For instance, 
in Norway I feel little personal in- 
clination for the snows or the gla- 
ciers. Unless one wanders into the 
great northern regions, where snow 
and ice continue till they meet the 
snows and ices of the other hemi- 
sphere at the north pole, these fea- 
tures are on a comparatively poor 
scale in Norway ; and somehow, poor 
as they are, they are depreciated 
by their northern latitude rendering 
them so much less meritorious, as it 
were, than the achievements of cen- 
tral Europe. It is whem wandering 
through the long, hot, and rather 
monotonous valleys of the Inn, the 
Salz, or the Aar, that one longs to be 
up at those green glaciers and vast pin- 
nacles of snow which refresh the eye 
even in the distance where they are. 
Then the snows and glaciers of Nor- 
way, though so much farther away 
from the sun, are not only much 
poorer, but much less accessible than 
those of the Alps; and after long 
toilsome journeys over bleakish 
mountain scenery, it is remembered 
how, in the Grindelwald or the 
valley of Chamouni, you had in- 
dulged in so much grander a devel- 
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opment of that class of scenery by 
a mere step from the door of the 
hotel. 

Apart from the combined glories 
of the general scenery of the Fiords, 
the strength of Norway in specific 
articles of scenery is in its cataracts, 
which are, perhaps, as much supe- 
rior to those of the Alps as the 
works of frost and snow are inferior, 
Their variety is infinite,—from the 
roaring foss that seems to shake the 
mountains from their bases, to the 
small white thread that is seen aloft 
cutting its way through the face of 
the precipice into the pine forest 
below. That you should see its 
course, narrow as it is, so clear and 
white on the surface of the rock, 
warns you that its whiteness is the 
effect of excessive fury, and that 
it is not, on a near approach, the 
gentle thing it seems from far below. 
Up such clefts as these strings of 
white descend—if you can get up — 
there are neuks where, in the inter- 
vals between ambitious toil, you 
may aptly meditate, according to 
your turn of mind, with infinite 
varieties of material objects to pour 
their harmony and beauty into your 
thoughts. You may affect the lofty 
bank, 


‘* Where deep, deep down and far within, 
Toils with the rock the roaring linn,” — 


or you may prefer, and easily find 
if you prefer, the rippling stream 
that, swelling from a spring in the 
rock, and not liable to be swollen by 
the melting of the snows, passes on 
leaving all the wild flowers at its 
edge undisturbed, and slides over a 
mossy rock so gently that you would 
like to slide along with it, only you 
would be broken on the way down, 
and it is not. Long ago I have 
taken my walk of a few miles, as 
multitudes have in later times, to 
see one of this kind in the gentle 
Corrymulzie that finds its ways to 
the Dee above Braemar ; but on 4 
hillside in Fiordland you may find 
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a hundred Corrymulzies—and, as I 
have said, you may find also many 
specimens of that more ambitious 
style of waterfalling of which the 
Staubbach is a type. 

In these flying notes of the enjoy- 
able feature of the Fiord scenery I 
must not omit the sunsets. These 
are not popular exhibitions with the 
guide and guide-book fraternity, be- 
cause they cannot be fixed down 
and converted into cash. ‘To the 
cataract and glacier, even to the 
mountain-top, the hapless tourist 
may be dragged through rain and 
mist and darkness. But as our 
northern sunsets are signally beau- 
tiful, so are they capricious. They 
come upon us unaavares, and it is 
best for us to take them as they 
come, in thankfulness. Those who 
have known brilliant sunsets on the 
Argyllshire or Ross-shire sea-lochs 
will be prepared for the night scene 
on the Fiord. ‘To all the northern 
nations these sunsets are the compen- 
sation for the long dark nights and 
misty days that fill so large a share 
of time. Though we could ransack 
the globe for contrasts, we would 
probably find that nature contains 
not the elements of any more marvel- 
lous than those that out of her mere 
atmospheric apparatus of sunshine 
and shade, and mist and rain, she can 
create upon any one of our western 
sealochs. Behold it, or rather ex- 
perience it, on a cold wet morning. 
The sea seems inky black, save where 
its white angry lips snarl upon the 
rocks. On this headland the clouds 
move about restlessly, seeking for an 
abiding place; on that other they 
have settled down, an impenetrable 
gloomy shroud ; and so you stand 
shivering on the small slippery jetty 
waiting for the steamer with its 
damp cargo of uncomfortable, dis- 
contented humanity. But ere even- 
ing the wind is hushed, the clouds 
have taken wings and flown away 
over the wide heavens. The sun is 
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just descending behind the head- 
land that was shrouded, and its 
shape is revealed in purple enamel 
set on a bed of gold, that seems to 
steep every object in its divine 
splendour. Well, we must not ad- 
mit the Norse sunset to be essenti- 
ally more beautiful, but it is of far 
longer abiding, and it covers a far 
wider canvas. The lover of our 
sunsets can imagine what it is to 
have the scene for several hours, 
and to watch its splendours passing 
over a hundred miles of Fiord, with 
its many little creeks branching 
from right to left, and the enfoldings 
of its countless mountain openings. 
Such gorgeousness as some of these 
sunsets cast around would tire the 
senses if they were more frequent 
than they are, and we become more 
than content to vary them with 
more colourless harmonies of sea 
and sky. And old Ocean can be no 
less gentle and benign within the 
rocky prongs of the Fiord than in 
the Mediterranean bay where the 
inspired boy sang,— 


‘* The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light, 
The breath of the moist air is light. 


I see the deep’s untrampled shore, 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown : 
I see the waves upon the shore, 


Like light dissolved in  star-showers 


thrown.” 
It is necessary to stop here, be- 
cause the next line takes up the 
position of sitting upon the sands. 
If the sea throws up any of that 
article on the shores of Norway, I 
never had the good luck to see a 
specimen of it. I am prevented also 
from quoting some pretty lines out 
of Campbell’s poem on the sea as 
visible from St. Leonards, because 
the shingly beach is a property in it. 

However, such in short are the 
visions that come ‘“‘ unmasked, un- 
sought,” to the rambler in the far 

Y 
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stretches of the Fiords, who, unam- 
bitious of special achievements, is 
content to enjoy such luxuries of 
the eye as he knows to be affluently 
scattered around him. If you are 
tired of one long inlet, or your curi- 
osity is awakened by another, pass 
on to it, and feel, like the youth, 
light-hearted and content— 


“* Here, Arab-like, is pitched my tent, 
And straight again is furled.” 


And now, before we part company, 
let us just look in on one of those 
recesses in the mountains, so abound- 
ing in beauty and grandeur. Let us 
take Laerdalsoeren. There are asso- 
ciations from incidental causes that 
may bring the memory back to one 
spot more readily than another, of 
the same external character and so 
it happened here. In the first 
place, lone and distant from home 
as it was, I found at the same 
board, as if he had dropped from 
the clouds, the son of an old friend, 
whose wit and pathos have made 
people laugh and weep. Here we 
were, with no others in the small 
‘inn; and as he was, like Harry 
Vane, “young in years, but in sage 
council old,” I got from him some 
good advice, in aid of my own smali 
experience in Norse __ travelling. 
Further, it happened that here I 
had parted with three friends pick- 
‘ed up on the road. It is odd that 
many of us who are apt to keep 
-neighbours and people long known 
at the staff's end, will yet make 
‘rapid acquaintance with strangers 
on the road, and keep up the inti- 
macy so improvised into after-days. 
‘There is a reason for this. Nothing 
tries a man’s temper and character 
so rapidly and sharply as the exigen- 
cies of travel. All the base and 
dastardly elements come to the sur- 
face in a scum at once. On the 
‘other hand, ifa man has aught of 
the chivalrous, the relying, and the 
«anselfish in him, it manifests itself 
in such shape that its integrity is 
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not to be questioned. Suffice it 
that the three strangers, North of 
England men, had become “ friends’ 
with me ; and when we shook hands 
to part in opposite directions, there 
came the reflection that always and 
inevitably arises out of such occa. 
sions—shall we ever meet again} 
Often have I wished that again | 
might cross the path of some stran. 
ger who has for a time peopled the 
desert for me in wanderings long, 
long ago, and when such an event 
does occur, it is one of the pleasant- 
est of reunions. 

Laerdalsoeren will be found, but 
only in a large and minute map, at 
the end of one of the eastmost 
stretches of the Sogné Fiord. {- 
eren, [ believe, is old Norse for a 
village; but this village of Laerdal 
has a shadowy figure in ancient his- 
tory, as the capital of the great dis- 
trict of the Sogné Fjeld and Fiord. 
In this district is the theatre of the 
great modern Scandinavian Epic— 
the Frithiof’s Saga of Bishop Tegner. 
We know that the Sogné sent forth 
a large proportion of the Vikings or 
sea-robbers of the earliest days, and 
among them the terrible leader, 
Ketyl Flatnef or Flat-nosed. It is 
not difficult to imagine the strange 
collection of houses in its capital as 
scarcely changed from what they 
were a thousand years ago, when they 
were the abode of these rovers—s0 
far as they had an abode outside 
their ships, which were alike the 
mansions of the captains and the 
palace of the king. Raised on the 
great boulder foundations already 
referred to, each beam of timber 
would be removed as it wasted 
away. These houses—we cannot 
speak of streets—run in_ strings 
along the edge of the sea, where 
room exists or can be made for ther, 
and up through the crevices of the 
rocks, in like manner, where room 18 
found or can be made. There 's 
nothing there now that bears updo! 
its face actual evidence of remote 
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antiquity, but it appears that, until 
very lately, there was such a testi- 
mony. It isa common remark that 
Norway is peculiarly destitute of 
that earliest type of Gothic architec- 
ture which takes the very name of 
Norman. In military or castellated 
architecture of all kinds the country 
is poor, because there was no room 
for it, and the fighting people lived 
in the water. Yet the Slot (Schloss 
it would be in Germany) at Bergen 
is a very fine specimen of the Nor- 
man keep. But of Norman ecclesi- 
astical architecture there are some 
extremely interesting types. In the 
first place, there are of stone the 
two grand cathedral churches, 
Trondheim and Stavanger, with a 
few of smaller size. But minute ob- 
servers have of late brought under 
critica! notice small churches of 
timber in remote places, bearing 
marks of great age. Whether it be 


that the original wooden structure 
has lasted for nearly eight hundred 
years, or that each plank and panel 


has been replaced with facsimiles of 
all its original carvings when it de- 
cayed, certain it is that the types of 
the earliest Norman school are seen 
in these remote fanes. Such a 
church, it appears, existed in Laerd- 
alsoeren, and was recently removed 
to Silesia, where the guide-books say 
it now stands. This is truly an 
odd-looking transaction, though, 
from the scarcity of old religious 
edifices in the northern territories of 
Prussia, one can imagine an avarici- 
ous desire in these regions to get 
possession of light movable arti- 
cles of the kind. In the great 
museum of Copenhagen, indeed, 
there is a fine broad mass of carved 
timber, ticketed in unmistakable 
words, “Kirk door fra Island.” It 
was procured by a transaction satis- 
factory to the community who part- 
ed with it. This door was doubt- 
less removed to Iceland by one of 
the groups that migrated from 
Norway seeking refuge from strong 
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paternal governments. It is a work 
of a high art in its own kind, which 
could not have flourished in a coun- 
try destitute of timber. A cast of 
it may be seen in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, along with casts of 
the doorway of a church at Flaa, 
demolished in 1835. Both will in- 
terest any observer who has not seen 
such work in its own home, from 
the strange profusion of restless 
energy that seems to intertwine it- 
self in snake-knots and other like 
devices on the surface of the timber. 

This community that has been 
shunted off from the world into de- 
cay and obscurity ever since the last 
of the navies that carried terror over 
the world rotted against its shores, 
has just recently put in a great stake 
in the new civilisation of the day. 
It has a telegraphic station. ‘‘ Epis- 
tolary correspondence,” as the school- 
books used to say, is here an affair 
of weeks, but now you get an an- 
swer to inquiries about home in four 
hours. Here are new conditions in 
the telegraphic system. Generally 
it has trodden on the heels of other 
means of communication that have 
been growing more and more rapid. 
There are likely to be curious results 
where one part of the transaction of 
business—the literary part, as we may 
call it, the bargaining, the announce- 
ment of arrivals and departures, and 
the like—is so rapid in transit, while 
the solid part—such as the convey- 
ance of the goods themselves, and 
the payments connected with the 
transactions—is so protracted. Al- 
ready one feels at these almost un- 
natural telegraphic stations how the 
post-carriage of letters is as it were 
tripped up. You get a telegram 
that there is somewhere in Scandi- 
navia a letter from Britain on its 
way to you at your last address—say 
at Laerdalsoeren—but it will not 
reach you earlier than a week, per- 
haps a fortnight, after the announce- 
ment. 

If this cleft, so closely and steeply 
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walled in by rocks, were in the Alps, 
it would be infested by goitrous 
and cretinous créatures of loathsome 
aspect; but here we have a strong- 
built healthy people. One regrets 
that they have not more to do; and 
it is easy to understand how they 
must ever have longed for the open 
sea, as they see it washing the feet 
of the great rocks, and feel that it 
is the only outlet to a world beyond 
their narrow abode, unless it be the 
highway on the other side, stretching 
with its hundreds of miles of beaten 
road on to Christiania. Let us try 
what fortune a ramble along that 
road may bring, after having made 
vain efforts to escape into a wider 
horizon by scrambling up clefts or 
corries in the rock. After a few 
miles there is a perceptible track up 
a glen, lined so far with the usual 
wooden houses, but at last piercing 
into the forest. Here, with the 
roaring torrent below, the pine-trees, 
the rocks on either side, and an ex- 
panse of snow far up in front, there 
is as much of the wild spirit of soli- 
tude as any heart could wish. It 
comes up, among the meditations 
suggested in such a spot, how the 
guide-books recommend this district 
as a suitable post for the hunting of 
the bear—and there, sure enough, is 
an animal stirring the lower branches 
of the trees. Well, itisa pig. He, 
too, has been wandering up the glen 
in search of something—not scenery 
—and the odour of some soup boil- 
ing over a spirit-lamp has brought 
him near his fellow-wanderer. He 
is not an amorphous lump of tallow, 
like our English high-breds, but 
lanky, with long dark bristles, like 
the boars in Schneider’s pictures. 
Yet from size and habit he ranks in 
the class of pachydermatous animals 
only as pig, and his abode is not a 
den but a sty. Had there been 
much chance of the larger visitor, 
this one’s presence might have been 
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an assurance, since Bruin, if he have 
the nice discrimination in butcher. 
meat attributed to him, would cer. 
tainly have preferred the quadruped 
to the biped. 

I suspect English visitors here 
imbibe many preposterous notions 
about sport. Fishing, no doubt, can 
be obtained to any amount, and of 
almost any kind, by those who set 
their heart on it, and take time to 
go to the spots where it is to be 
found, which are not always those 
endowed with the finest scenery; 
but all that one hears of the chances 
for the hunter and the stalker is apt 
to assume a legendary character. 
The inevitable Cockney is of course 
present, fitted out as if he had gone 
to take possession of a newly-hired 
preserve. I met one of these be 
side an upper feeder of the Hardang- 
er. He was prepared for anything 
that might turn up—bear, wolf, boar, 
reindeer, capercailzie, or ptarmigan. 
He permitted himself to be seduced 
for some days into regions still more 
remote from “the luxuries of the 
Saut Market” than that where | 
found him. He complained that he 
had not been successful, and admit- 
ted, on cross-questioning, that he had 
got sight or trace of no living thing 
save his conductors. I suspected 
that people had been playing tricks 
on his intellect touching the merits 
of my geological hammer, for he came 
forward at once to meet me with 
an inquiring interested face, and, 
“Well, sir, have you had any suc 
cess?” He was a very pure speci 
men of Cockney breed, except that 
he had not that assumption of su- 
periority generally claimed by those 
who also assume the privilege of 
inverting the aspirates. The more 
academic class of his fellow-tourists 
had bestowed on him the name o 
“The Arditer,” on account of his 
efforts to make it known that his 
rifle was “a hard hitter.” 
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CHARLES JAMES LEVER. 


Ir literary genius does in some in- 
stances fail to receive its due acknow- 
ledgment, and — notwithstanding 
all that has been said and sung to 
the contrary—we believe the in- 
stances to be very few and far 
between ; on the other hand (as if 
to adjust the balance), it occasion- 
ally meets—we do not say with 
more than its deserts, but with 
something over and above, and 
differing in form from the recogni- 
tion which usually waits upon in- 
tellectual achievements. We allude 
toa feeling which certain specialties 
in the works of certain men of 
genius evoke from their readers on 
their behalf, which combines inte- 
rest in the producer with admiration 
for the talent of his production, and 
ends by conciliating for such an 
author something like the personal 
friendship of his generation. We 
have not far to look for illustrations 
of our meaning, nor is it necessary 
to multiply examples. Two, which 
at once suggest themselves—both 
within the limits of our own litera- 
ture and of the present age—will 
suffice ; for, when we have mentioned 
Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, 
we have said enough to explain our 
proposition, and to justify it. But 
it is only in a partial degree that 
this sentiment—as rare as it is hon- 
ourable to him who elicits it—can 
be expressed during the lifetime of 
its object. Hatred and envy may 
be silent beside the grave, but love 
proclaims itself most loudly in the 
voice of lamentation ; and so death, 
which often supplies the measure 
and touchstone of affection and 
friendship, is also the fullest ex- 
ponent of the sentiment in ques- 
tion. We scarcely required this 
melancholy test to enable us to place 
in the same category with Scott and 


Dickens (as a participator in this 
distinction), the eminent man whose 
name stands at the head of this 
article; but the test is unfortunately 
in our possession ; and, not only in 
this country, but all over the world 
where the English language is read, 
the warmth of feeling evoked by the 
death of Charles Lever, shows us 
that the sentiment in his case dif- 
fered from that in the cases of his 
illustrious predecessors neither in 
kind nor in degree, but only by the 
more limited range of its manifes- 
tation. Differing with different 
authors, in this-instance the awak- 
ening influence was no doubt the 
vivid impress, which is apparent 
on everything Lever wrote, of his 
own individuality—an individuality 
which, in addition to many other 
notable characteristics, was stamped 
by a humanity, a width of sym- 
pathy, and a genial manliness, 
which could never fail to com- 
mend themselves to all sorts and 
conditions of men. Just as it may 
often be observed in a large, mixed 
company, that the presence of one 
genial and sympathetic spirit leav- 
ens an unpromising lump of incon- 
gruities, harmonises conflicting ele- 
ments, and, by some indefinable 
influence, secures the happiness of 
the whole—so is Lever’s individ- 
uality visible in all his works, and 
such is the charm he exercises over 
his readers. 

Men who combine genius with 
geniality are the veritable salt of the 
earth, and the age which profits 
chiefly by their “‘savour” does well 
to honour them in life, and, when 
they are gone, to remember them 
with gratitude and affection. 

And so we—especially of the 
generation now in middle life, for 
whose earliest boyhood he first 
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opened the stores of his genius— 
so we lament him in a double sense, 
recognising in his death not only 
the extinction of a light which 
the age can ill afford to dispense 
with, but also the loss of a dear old 
friend whose name is interwoven 
with the happiness of the genera- 
tion’s early youth, to which happi- 
ness he himself so largely contributed. 

The general outline of Charles 
Lever’s life has been already com- 
municated to the public by the 
daily press : we need not reproduce it 
here; nor have we at present in our 
possession the means of filling in 
and extending the sketch with any- 
thing like accuracy. We trust, 
however, that at some future time 
his life and letters may form the 
subject of a separate book; and we 
can safely say that the materials for 
a most interesting and instructive 
work will not be wanting, if his 
correspondence has been as volumin- 
ous, as its quality, judged by the 
specimens with which we are famil- 
iar, is admirable. 

As fertility of conception is an 
essential element of genius, so 
abundance of production seems to 
be almost as essentially one of its 
attributes. For, independent of the 
spontaneous tendency of exuberance 
to seek an issue, the relation between 
supply and demand in all that con- 
cerns the products of human labor, 
skill, and intelligence, is so nice- 
ly adjusted, and the public taste 
(with occasional aberrations) is so 
constantly directed to that which in 
its kind is best, that we may pre- 
dicate of genius that where it is 
highest there it will also be most 
productive. Impulse from within 
and external encouragement com- 
bine to produce this result—to make 
productiveness the sign of genius, 
and even, in some degree, the 
measure of it. 

All general rules are, of course, 
subject to considerable exceptions ; 


but we think that as the number of 
brilliant single-speech and single. 
book men is infinitesimal, so, al- 
though the world is deluged with 
trashy literature, only in very rare 
instances does one single fountain of 
folly and dulness contribute largely 
to the dismal flood. Of course 
such a test could only be employed 
as subordinate to many others more 
important; but in forming an esti- 
mate of the genius of Charles Lever, 
and in looking about for tests, we 
are struck, in limine, with the bulk 
of his productions. 

In thirty years he produced as 
many novels; nor was the issue 
irregular or spasmodic ; but, year by 
year, with something like the pre 
cise recurrence of the harvest, his 
works (often in themselves of un- 
usual length) were continuously 
given to the world. In this respect 
he has not fallen short of many 
writers in the whole range of Euro- 
pean literature; and it must not be 
forgotten that fiction was by no 
means the only field of his exertions, 
and that his miscellaneous and po- 
litical contributions to the press 
were considerable in number, and 
important from their intrinsic value, 
His works, as we have said, were 
not produced spasmodically. His 
labour was pretty equally distributed 
over the whole of his literary life; 
and hence, no doubt, it is that in 
his writings we detect no symptom 
of strain or effort, but everywhere 
the charming impress of spon- 
taneity. 

In speaking of productiveness as 
the measure of genius to a certain 
extent, we must emphasise the limi- 
tation ; for, as any force diverted into 
many channels will be weaker at 
any given point than at the point 
of departure, so will the genius of 
a voluminous man, if tested by any 
one of his performances, appear 1D- 
ferior to what it really is. We 
cannot hope to find an epitome of 
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all such a man’s excellences in one 
work, and it is only by a broad 
analysis of the whole, that a true 
appreciation of his power and merit 
can be arrived at. In few instances 
more than in Charles Lever’s is 
such a process necessary, for not 
only was he a most voluminous 
writer, he was also and essentially a 
versatile and many-sided man. In 
perusing his works we are con- 
stantly struck as much with the 
diversity as with the number of his 
brilliant gifts, and as, here and there, 
one appears incongruous with the 
rest, we therein detect the cause of 
certain anomalous blemishes in his 
performances. 

In this way we have often found 
ourselves exclaiming, ‘“‘How he 
would have shone in this sphere or 
in that!” ‘“‘ What scope this or that 
profession would have afforded for 
this or that talent!” ‘‘In such or 
such a situation this or that in- 
tellectual flaw would have been 
immaterial and unobserved!” And, 
asa matter of fact, our analysis has 
led us to a conclusion which we did 
not anticipate, and which may likely 
enough appear paradoxical to many, 
which is, that the career of the 
novelist, or even of literature in 
general, was probably not the one 
best calculated to concentrate his 
many great faculties, so that the 
fullest force of the largest number 
of them should be felt and evidenced 
in the general result of his career. 
Fully recognising his brilliancy and 
power as a writer, and heartily 
assenting to the reputation and the 
no doubt lasting fame which he has 
attained to in that sphere, this is the 
result of our analysis. Many will 
disagree with us, and many who 
agree with us in the general pro- 
position would differ with us and 
among themselves as to the sphere 
which might better have lent itself 
to the development of his powers, 
and where he might have achieved 
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an even greater success. We are, 
however, rather anticipating the re- 
sult of our discussion. 

Some of Lever’s best character- 
istics are scattered so profusely 
over everything he wrote, that he 
who runs may read them. Such 
are his powers of description, 
with few exceptions, equally vivid 
whatever be his subject, and 
which form one of many evidences 
that he possessed the faculties of 
observation and memory in a degree 
scarcely second to Sir Waiter Scott. 
Abounding with incident as his 
novels do—with action the most 
varied, with scenery that is perpet- 
ually shifting, and with actors that 
are as numerous as their character- 
istics are diverse—his descriptive 
powers are continually in requisition. 
It may be remarked that, in depict- 
ing scenery, if a landscape pure and 
simple is his subject, his effects are 
sometimes a little marred by pro- 
lixity and over-elaboration ; but the 
moment he brings human nature in- 
to contact with external nature, the 
moment that relations of sympathy 
or contrast between the aspects of 
the latter and the inner emotions 
of the former are suggested to him, 
he escapes from his overloaded man- 
ner, and is himself again. The fact 
is that human nature was at once 
his special field and his peculiar in- 
spiration ; and he required the Pro- 
methean spark of a human presence 
in his compositions to give them 
complete vitality. 

Wherever action is most ener- 
getic, there his descriptions are most 
successful. Hence it is that war is 
a theme in which his art never fails 
him. He has dealt exhaustively 
with it; and there is not a phase of 
the subject which he has not treated 
with almost equal power. How 
many pictures has he given us of 
the grand crash and onset of two 
hostile armies! The whole drama 
is placed before us. We see the 
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great battle-waves roll together amid 
the thunder of artillery, the clash of 
steel, the shouting of men, the tramp 
of horses. We feel the shock of the 
‘deadly impact, we see the recoil and 
the renewal of the onset. Through 
the deep, dark clouds of smoke and 
dust, we catch fitful glimpses of 
heroic episodes; they are revealed 
to us for one instant by a sudden 
sunburst or the flames of cannon, 
and: immediately lost again in the 
universal hurly-burly. We can mark 
all the intermissions, the relapses, 
and the rallies which characterise 
an actual battle. Then we have 
the grand final movement — the 
supreme concentration of energy, 
the victory, the pursuit; and at 
last, when all is over, he brings 
us back across the sombre field 
where the dead are lying beneath 
the cold and starless night. Le- 
ver’s early novels, which chronicle 
most of Napoleon’s great battles, 
are rich in such descriptions, drawn 
with a spirit that we think has 
been scarcely surpassed, and with 
a verisimilitude that is no 4less re- 
markable. To a non-professional 
reader they would, of course, suggest 
long and varied personal experience 
of such senses; and even the sol- 
dier, as he reads them, recalls with 
astonishment that they have been 
““evolved from the inner conscious- 
ness” of a civilian. 

But in addition to these grand 
battle-pieces, which are drawn with 
historical accuracy in the main, we 
have multitudes of minor episodes— 
night attacks, with their stealthy 
preparations and sudden terrific dé- 
nouements, sorties, forlorn-hopes, 
reconnaissances, ambuscades, sur- 
prises, every sort of development of 
war, seen from every point of view. 
Sometimes we are with the victor, 
sometimes with the defeated; now 
in pursuit and now in retreat; 
sometimes in the ranks, as in Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s novels, sharing the 
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hopes, and fears, and sufferings, and 
aspirations of the humble unit: 
sometimes with the great strategist 
himself, as he stands aloof watching 
the course of the action, and coldly 
ordaining each new move on the 
bloody chess-board. 

These descriptions, picturesque 
though they be, strike one as drawn 
rather with a military than an ar- 
tistic intention. The author wishes 
us to attend to each point of his 
narrative, rather that we may 
come understandingly with him to 
the crisis, than that we should 
pause“to contemplate the effects of 
grouping, light, shade, colour, and 
so forth, which he incidentally, as 
it were, suggests. He is picturesque 
and eloquent, in fact, without any 
special design to display his powers 
in these respects. So at least it 
strikes us. And thus he does not 
in the least depend for his effects 
upon word-painting; he is _ too 
much in earnest, too much engrossed 
with his subject, too much hurried 
away with the rapid movement of 
the action, to indulge in the epicu- 
rism which weighs a word and fas- 
tidiously selects a phrase. He tells 
his tale in a style and language 
that are vigorous and appropriate, 
though occasionally here, as else- 
where, he is too redundant and 
wordy. Lever excels, too, in all 
sorts of scenes, not actually of war, 
but of military pageantry ; among 
many others, we specially remem- 
ber his account of the triumphal 
entry of the French army into Ber- 
lin in ‘Tom Burke ;’ of the aspect 
of Paris during the occupation by 
the Allied armies in ‘Jack Hinton; 
and a singularly fine panorama on 
the coast of France, where, on the 
sea we behold a flotilla of a thou- 
sand sail, and on shore what was 
called “The army of England,” re- 
hearsing an embarkation, in view of 
the threatened invasion of perfide 
Albion. 
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Passing from war to peace, if 
we here find that his descriptions 
are not given with quite the same 
energy and gusto, they are but little 
inferior in truth and vividness. He 
has given himself a wide field. He 
ranges freely from tragedy to come- 
dy, from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, from high to low life—from 
the throne indeed to the cellar—and, 
all up and down the intermediate 
social gradations, wherever men 
are assembled together, whether in 
masses or in twos and threes, at home 
or abroad, he is equally ready to be 
their artist, and to blend them to- 
gether in every sort of combination, 
harmonious or the reverse. . 

Trying to recall a few of these de- 
scriptive performances, we are im- 
mediately overwhelmed by a multi- 
tude of recollections, yet not more nu- 
merous than they are heterogeneous, 
and, in the embarrassing richness of 
the collection, we can make no choice. 
Here they are  pell-mell; state 


banquets, mess orgies, steeplechases, 


coronations, duels, executions, fac- 
tion-fights, Parliamentary debates, 
nights at Frascati’s, days at Donny- 
brook, trials by the Chief Justice, 
trials by Judge Lynch, conclaves of 
the Camorra, White-boy committees, 
receptions in the Faubourg, balls in 
Belgravia, penny-weddings in Con- 
nemara, “pow-wows” with the 
Manhattans, plunderings in the 
Cursaal, “plants” at Crockford’s, 
murders, marriages, suicides, elope- 
ments, elections, wakes we pause 
for lack of breath. He has made 
more than one study from each 
of these and a thousand other 
subjects. Give him but permis- 
sion to introduce human figures 
Into his canvas, and, no matter 
what the theme, he will make you 
hearly always a successful picture, 
from a battle-piece in the manner of 
David or Horace Vernet, down to a 
domestic interior after Gerard Dow 
or Jan Steen. 
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We must, however, make one 
partial exception to this comprehen- 
sively favourable view of Lever’s de- 
scriptive powers, and of the uses to 
which he has applied them, and it 
is this,—that in those descriptive 
sketches where he might have been, 
and where he has obviously often 
tried hard to be, pathetic, he has 
rarely succeeded beyond a_ very 
moderate degree. We would have 
supposed that out of such a vast 
range and variety of subjects, 
many more would have suggested 
themselves as in harmony with 
the pathetic vein, and that where 
the employment of the pathetic 
vein was inevitable, Lever’s peculiar 
gifts would have enabled *him to 
make a better figure with it than he 
has done. But the truth is that 
nowhere—neither where he is de- 
scriptive, nor where he is didactic, 
nor where he is dramatic—does he 
show himself to be the master of a 
very deep or tender pathos. He 
can be tragic and comic, grave, 
solemn, and sentimental; he can do 
almost anything else with his readers, 
but he cannot command their tears, 
or even more than slightly stir the 
fountain whence tears issue. His 
fault is, however, rather negative 
than positive, for in his failures he 
does not become, as Dickens does, 
offensively maudlin and hysterical ; 
he is simply wordy and turgid; 
feeling his unsuccess, he tries to 
conquer it by elaboration and re- 
dundancy. We confess that this 
defect appears to us to be an anoma- 
lous one in an intellectual and moral 
organisation such as Lever possessed ; 
and though, of course, it is only 
given to the very few, however 
versatile, to achieve universality, 
we could wish that the inevitable 
flaw had taken some other shape. 
Without going the length of Lamar- 
tine’s dictum—“ Le pathétique seul 
est infaillible dans l’art—celui qui 
sait attendrir sait tout,’—we know 
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that the highest position in art will 
never be conceded to any artist who 
is not master of this instrument. 
No doubt in a considerable measure 
this defect may be attributed to 
Lever’s comparative failures in love 
scenes, where pathos is so often in- 
dispensable ; but we shall revert to 
this later on. Another of his most 
remarkable gifts is his extraordi- 
narily keen perception of analogies, 
which, aided by his memory, enables 
him at will to illuminate his pages 
with a blaze of illustration. It 
indeed not unfrequently tends to 
mar the symmetry of his novels, by 
turning him aside from the high- 
way of his narrative to indulge 
in humorous variations of an idea, 
or in lengthy digressions in the 
shape of anecdote. This gift, 
which he somewhat abused in his 
earlier and more famous novels, 
was under better control in his later 
productions, and he has used it 
to perfection in his celebrated 
‘**O’Dowd” papers, where his illus- 
trations, if they are numerous, are 
always strikingly apt, and the vari- 
ous shiftings of his points of view 
felicitous and effective in the highest 
degree. The gift was indeed sin- 
gularly adapted to the latter class 
of compositions, as well as to the 
adornment of the conversational 
powers which Lever possessed so 
eminently ; and in making him keen 
to detect between incongruous per- 
sons, objects, and ideas, the bond of 
a common, and more or less remote, 
relation to something else, constitu- 
ted one of the elements of his wit. 
With regard to that faculty, we 
think it may be said that he possess- 
ed, in a rare degree, most of the 
intellectual machinery which ena- 
bles a man to collect mirthful and 


humorous impressions, and to com- 
bine them effectively in a multitude 
of variations, and with a hundred 
graduations of relief,—now stimu- 
lating universal laughter—laughter 
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that holds both its sides—by the 
broadest humour,—now affecting us 
with adelight which is equal, if it 
is subtler and quieter, by the fineness 
of his wit. 

It would have been impossible 
for aman of Lever’s logical intellect, 
wit, humour, and clearness of moral 
and social perceptions, to be without 
satire, and some of his happiest efforts 
flow from this vein. But he was 
satirical without being a satirist; 
that is, satire was with him nota 
specialty, but an instrument inci- 
dentally employed as chance occasion 
offered. He did not set up fora 
moral teacher, as a satirist proper 
should do; he did not make painful 
explorations into the darker recesses 
of human nature to discover targets 
for poisoned arrows ; he seldom em- 
ployed his satire against the graver 
moral delinquencies—with which 
he had a more immediate method 
of dealing—nor did he often use 
it directly for the establishment 
of a truth. His utterances in this 
form were not like those of Swift— 
fierce summings-up of misanthropical 
reflections ; nor like Thackeray’s—un- 
flinching verifications of his diagnos- 
es by minute anatomical demonstra- 
tion. His satire deals with the yeAouv 
of Aristotle—with the ridiculous 
rather than the depraved—with those 
minor faults which are not pernici- 
ous but unbeseeming, and of which 
the fit punishment is laughter rather 
than reproach. So he contented 
himself with snap-shots at the follies 
and foibles of humanity as they flew 
past him, accompanying each shot 
with a peal of frank laughter, m 
which there was no bitterness nor 
any kind of malignity., Nothing, 
indeed, could be less cruel than his 
raillery ; and if he was angry, it was 
the quick and quickly-appeased 
anger of an amiable man. 

The absurdities of the immortal 
‘Dodd Family ;’ the preposterous 
follies and pretentiousness of Ma- 
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dame de Roni née Cassidy; the 
mock ceremonials of the viceregal 
court in the olden times ;_ the 
Continental Anglo-maniac with his 
travesty of English sport and 
sportsmanship,—such and suchlike 
were the themes which suited 
him best when in this humour, 
But he always preserved some kind 
of pity and feeling for his victims, 
although he would have done any- 
thing rather than convert them from 
the error of their ways, anything 
rather than deprive himself and the 
world of such glorious food for 
mirth. Even in his political essays, 
where his satire is used with more 
“intention,” and often even with 
considerable keenness, he is guarded 
by his unfailing geniality from be- 
coming venomous. 

The greatest of all Lever’s gifts 
was, however, his remarkable insight 
into human character, with the cog- 
nate power of analysing motives 


which enabled him to forecast events 
in real life, and to attribute to his 


characters in fiction consistent and 
appropriate action. In describing 
this as his greatest gift, we are pro- 
bably not expressing a popular 
opinion. Thousands of his readers 
read him merely for his fuwx—simply 
that they may laugh—and pay little 
attention to any other characteristic. 
But in this they make the same sort 
of mistake which people commit 
who, in drinking champagne, value 
it only for its sparkle and effer- 
vescence, and are blinded by this 
accident of the wine, to the merit of 
its essential quality. 

This power enabled him not merely 
toappreciate living characters with 
accuracy, and to sketch them with 
the hand of a master, but, by a more 
dificult synthetical process — by 
gathering together the actions of a 
man’s life as detailed in history, by 
tracing his influence on collateral 
characters and events, and by grasp- 
ing the general results of his career 
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—to arrive at the man himself, and 
place him before us in unmistakable 
reality. Nothing can be better 
among his delineations of historical 
characters than that of the great 
Napoleon. The grandeur of his 
intellectual qualities, and his magi- 
cal ascendancy over his fellow-mor- 
tals, though they had obviously 
captivated Lever’s enthusiasm, could 
not blind him to the antithesis pre- 
sented by his moral character ; and 
so we have the great Emperor in all 
his greatness, and in all his little- 
ness, set before us ina series of 
studies, from the fidelity of which 
the licence of the novelist has but 
slightly detracted. Incidentally in 
his novels and essays we have 
many valuations of contemporary 
personages ;—such men, for instance, 
as Cavour, Bismark, Garibaldi, 
Louis Napoleon, and others who 
have been making the history of 
the last quarter of a century. The 
wisdom of his judgments in many 
of these cases has been amply borne 
witness to by the political action of 
the men themselves subsequent to 
Lever’s deliverances; and, by way 
of example, we may quote one of 
his many criticisms of the ex-Em- 
peror of the French. Writing in 
1864, at atime when Louis Napo- 
leon, if not actually at the pinnacle 
of his fortunes, was still regarded 
as the foremost man in Europe, 
and pointed to as a master of 
statecraft and _ political sagacity, 
he says :— 


‘*Now we are in the daily habit of 
hearing the most fulsome praises of 
this great Prince ; and so successful is 
suceess, that even the journals which 
once took a juster measure of his capa- 
city, are now, simply by force of the 
fact that he sleeps nightly at the 
Tuileries, disposed to accord him all 
the prescience of a statesman, and all 
the skill of a great general. I declare 
I have an ardent desire always to agree 
with the people around me. I am 
never so well pleased as when I can 
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concur with the prevailing opinion; and I 
am not sure that I would not rather put 
a little mild coercion on my conscience 
than dissent from the judgments of the 
company. But hereI own I cannot; 
‘ : : this I resist to the death. 
Nothing shall persuade me that the 
Emperor of the French is other than a 
third-rate man, who might possibly 
have distinguished himself as a police 
functionary or a solicitor, but has as 
much claim to high statecraft as Jem 
Mace to be an authority on the 
Pentateuch.”’ 


And this estimate of our fallen ally 
no doubt intensified what was one of 
his strongest political convictions, 
—viz., that our alliance with France 
was a mistake in British diplomacy 
of the gravest description—one which 
would inevitably land us, as it has 
done, in a false and isolated position, 
with a deplorable loss of reputation 
and prestige. 

As an example of his_ critical 
estimate of character delivered in 
another key, we may mention his 
appreciative paper on Garibaldi, 
which forms one of his “O’Dowd” 
series, and the eloquent peroration 
of which we now quote. 


“Tt was not amidst the orderly, the 
soberly trained, and well to do, that 
he could seek for his followers. And 
what praise is too great for him who 
could so inspire this mass, heaving 
with passion as it was, with his own 
noble sentiments, and make them feel 
that the work before them—a nation’s 
regeneration—was a task too high and 
too holy to be accomplished by unclean 
hands? Can any eulogy exaggerate the 
services of aman who could so magne- 
tise his fellow-men as to associate them 
at once with his nobility of soul, and 
clevate them to a standard little short 
of his own? That he did do this we 
have proof. Pillage was almost un- 
known amongst the Garibaldians; and 
those famished, ill-clad, shoeless men 
marched on from battle to battle, with 
scarcely an instance of crime that 
called for the interference of military 
law. Where is the general who could 
boast of doing as much? Where is the 
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leader who could be bold enough to 
give such a pledge for his followers? 
Is there an army in Europe—in the 
world—for whom as much could be 
said? All honour, therefore, to the 
man—not whose example only but 
whose very contact suggests high intent 
and noble action! All honour to him 
who brings to a great cause, not alone 
the dazzling splendour of heroism, but 
the more enduring brightness ofa pure 
and unsullied integrity !” 


He formed a very moderate esti- 
mate of Garibaldi’s intellectual 
power—‘‘Cavour,” he says, “ died, 
and then came Aspromonte ;” buthe 
maintains that his simplicity, trust- 
fulness, and implicit reliance on the 
goodness of his cause as a reason for 
its success, were qualities which no 
mere mental superiority could re- 
place in popular estimation. 

These are valuations of character 
delivered with something of the 
gravity befitting his quality of essay- 
ist; and we think our readers will 
pardon us if we add a suggestive 
sketch in another style taken from 
one of his novels, and which in 
a few light touches places Lord 
Palmerston before us. 

Tony Butler—the hero of the 
story of that name—a young Irish 
gentleman of no fortune and few 
abilities, but with a manly and inde- 
pendent spirit often too impetuously 
displayed, after innumerable fruit- 
less visits to the Foreign Office (from 
which department he has received 
the shadowy promise of an appoint- 
ment), becomes impatient and irri- 
table, and in this mood rebukes 
some impertinence of the surly hall- 
porter with considerable violence, 
and even goes the length of promis- 
ing to kick him. 

Willis, the porter, is a personage 
of dignity as well as of a bad tem- 
per ; he sends for a policeman, and, 
pending his arrival, goes up-stairs 
and reports Mr. Butler to the 
‘Heads of Departments.” “ The 
Heads” send for the delinquent 
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and a jobation of the most terrific 
description is being administered 
to him by a certain Mr. Baynes, 
when— 


“‘My Lord!’ said a messenger, 
in a voice of almost tremulous terror, 
while he flung open both inner and 
outer door for the great man’s approach. 
The person who entered witha quick, 
active step, was an elderly man, white- 
whiskered and white-haired, but his 
figure well set up, and his hat rakishly 
placed a very little on one side; his 
features were acute and _ betokened 
promptitude and decision, blended 
with a sort of jocular humour about 
the mouth, as though even State affairs 
did not entirely indispose a man to 
jest. 

“*Don’t send the bag off to-night, 
Baynes, till I come down,’ he said, 
hurriedly; ‘and if any telegrams ar- 
rive, send them over to the House. 
What’s the policeman doing at the door ? 
who is refractory ? 

“¢This—young man,’—he paused, for 
he had almost said ‘ gentleman’—‘ has 
just threatened an old and _ respectable 
servant of the Office with a personal 
chastisement, my Lord.’ 

“‘Declared he’d break every bone in 
his body,’ chimed in Brand. 

“*Whose body? asked his 
ship. 

“*Willis’s, my Lord—the hall por- 
ter—a man, if I mistake not, appoint- 
ed by your Lordship.’ 

“*T said I'd kick him,’ said Tony, 
calmly. 

“*Kick Willis? said my Lord, with 
4 forced gravity which could not, how- 
ever, suppress a laughing twinkle of 
his keen grey eyes,—-‘ Kick Willis ” 

“Yes, my Lord; he does not at- 
tempt to deny it.’ 

“*What’s your name, sir? asked my 
Lord, P 

“* Butler,’ was the brief reply. 

“The son of—no, not the son—but 
irelative of Sir Omerod’s” asked his 
Lordship again. 

“His nephew.’ 

“*Why, Sir Harry Elphinstone has 
asked me for something for you. I 
don’t see what I can do for you. It 
would be an admirable thing to have 
some one tokick the porters; but we 
haven’t thought of such an appoint- 
ment—eh, Baynes? Willis, the very 
first,a most impudent dog. We want 


Lord- 


a messenger for Bucharest, Brand, don’t 
we?’ 

““* No, my Lord, you filled it this morn- 
ing—gave it to Mr. Beed.’ 

“*Cancel Beed then, and appoint 
Butler.’ 

‘““*Mr. Beed has gone,° my Lord— 
started with the Vienna bag.’ 

‘** Make Butler supernumerary.’ 

“¢ There are four already, my Lord.’ + 

*** T don’t care if there were forty, Mr. 
Brand! Go and pass your examination, 
young gentleman, and thank Sir Harry 
Elphinstone, for this nomination is at 
his request. I am only sorry you did 
not kick Willis;’ and with this parting 
speech he turned away, and hopped 
down stairs to his brougham with the 
light step and jaunty air of a man of 
thirty.” 


This clearness of insight, which 
Lever exercised with such skill on 
the units of mankind, stood him in 
equally good stead when he had to 
deal with men in their aggregates. 

His appreciation of the charac- 
teristics of a nation was as fine as 
his perception of the qualities of an 
individual. 

Scattered all over his works we 
have a cosmopotitan’s view of the 
leading nationalities of Europe, and 
of the subtle growth of changes 
wrought, or likely to be wrought, in 
the inner and outer life of this or 
that people, by the current of polit- 
ical events at home and abroad ; by 
the formation or rupture of such or 
such alllances; by the influence of 
such or such a master-mind; by the 
prevalence of this philosophy, or the 
antagonism aroused by that new 
dogma. 

To a novelist, of course, such a 
faculty could not but be invaluable ; 
yet it is equally certain that there is 
no career in public life where the 
possession of it in an equal degree 
would not have secured the highest 
distinction for him who exercised it 
skilfully; and, indeed, in politics, 
in diplomacy, and at the Bar, we 
see more obvious fields for its exer- 
cise, with benefit to the age, and to 
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the personal advantage of the man 
himself. 

But far be it from us to underrate 
the value of the novel or the social 
essay ; and no one can say that, in 
the sphere Lever chose for the em- 
ployment of this his greatest gift, 
it has not been employed with ad- 
mirable results; and it is in this 
application that we have to do with 
it now. As the exuberance of his 
inventive faculties has made his 
works numerous, so this faculty of 
insight has enabled him to cover 
each canvas not only with a multi- 
tude of figures, so as to convey a 
strong general impression of life and 
action, but with dramatis persone of 
very various types, and, even where 
sharing the same type, preserving, 
by artistically- expressed nuances, 
their distinct identities. A fault 
which we not uncommonly see 
in inferior artists is, that they 
have but one individual for each 
type, and that individual too in- 
tensely typical—so that under fifty 
names we recognise the same man; 
their ‘‘gentleman” is always the 
same gentleman, and too exclusively 
gentleman-like ; their blackguard the 
same blackguard, whose villany is 
far too much insisted upon; they 
cannot sufficiently subordinate the 
type to the individual, and so they 
become monotonous. But the higher 
artist, by apt dispositions of light, 
shade, and colour, by a variation of 
his accidents, by a suppression here, 
a projection or suggestion there, con- 
trives, without losing his central 
idea, to develop it in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, each conveying the 
cifect of a new creation. Here Lever 
shone conspicuously. We are aware 
that he has been accused of repeat- 
ing ghis characters, and we are far 
from saying that the charge has no 
foundation ; but we do say that for a 
man who wrote so much and drew so 
many characters, it is wonderful how 


seldom he repeats himself; stil] 
more wonderful when we remark 
how many different developments 
he gave to many of his types; and 
more wonderful still, when we con. 
sider that his characters are go 
often exhibited and tested by simi- 
lar incidents and experiences—in 
which latter respect he is more justly 
open to the charge of reiteration, 
Let us take, for example, his Irish 
characters ; their name is legion ; and 
here, of course, he was at a special 
advantage. How many delineations 
has he given us of the Irish gen- 
tleman par excellence—the Irish 
gentleman of the period which just 
preceded the Union — who was 
“formed” in what were called 
“the great days” of  Jreland— 
when close intercourse with France 
lent a tone of refinement and polish 
to the manners of 'the higher classes, 
without in any way detracting from 
what was really valuable in the 
national characteristics! How many 
distinct individuals of this graceful 
type has he shown to us! He con- 
stantly surrounds them with the 
same kind of surroundings ; similar 
vicissitudes of fortune overtake 
them; even the minor incidents 
affecting their careers are often iden- 
tical, and yet never is one merely 
the réchauffé of an antecedent deline- 
ation. “The Knight of Gwynne” is 
his archetype in this class—perhaps 
the most finished and lovable of all 
Lever’s characters; but we have the 
peculiar and essential qualities of 
this kind of Irish gentleman as well 
portrayed in seven or eight distinct 
individualities. 

He introduces us to the “Squi- 
reen” a hundred times, but we make 
a large percentage of new acquaint. 
ances. We have a score of comic 
Irish servants—from Mickey Free 
to Corny Delany—all representative 
men—all standing in the same 
quaint, and exclusively Irish, rela- 
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tion to their masters, yet seldom 
trenching upon each other’s iden- 
tity. We have Irish farceurs 
“in store, galore” —they were char- 
acters after Lever’s heart,—whose 
life is mainly devoted to practi- 
cal joking, whom neither law nor 
gospel, neither the Bailiff nor the 
Bishop, will balk of their fun, and 
whose motto seems to be, ‘‘Il faut 
rire avant d’étre heureux de peur 
de mourir avant avoir ri;” but Bob 
Mahon is as different from Phil 
0’Grady as Tom O'Flaherty is from 
the other two; and although they 
are all military, heavily-indebted, 
dun-defying, kind-hearted, duel- 
ling Irishmen, with a’ pistol in 
one pocket and an unnegotiable 
acceptance in the other, their fun 
and their deviltry are worn with a 
“difference” so great that each is 
a new creation. 

And then his priests. We have 
them in endless variety, from the 
finished product of Douai and St. 
Omer to the copper coinage from 
the Maynooth mint; from the pol- 
ished intriguer to the electioneering 
bully; from the ascetic to the 
bon-vivant ; yet, through all vari- 
ations, preserving the distinctive 
features of their order—of the na- 
tional priesthood. He _ generally 
represents them, by the by, in an 
amiable light, which, in an Irish 
Protestant, is worthy of remark; 
unless, indeed, the rigid Catholic 
might think he detected the hand of 
an epemy in the frequency with 
which he finds his director the life 
of the company in a_ spirituous, 
rather than a spiritual sense. In 
that capacity, indeed, he is a great 
favorite of Lever’s. ‘There are few 
better fellows, for instance, than 
Father Tom Loftus, though, like 


‘Father Magan, 
He’s an iligant man, . 
But a bit of a rogue, a bit of a rogue ;” , 


and though he is capable of sum- 


ming up an optimist review of the 
Seven Ages with the rather un- 
clerical sentiment— 
“Sure there’s nought like a jolly old age, 
And the patriarchs knew this, it said is : 
For though they looked sober and sage, 


Faith, they had their own fun with the 
ladies ;” 


yet, on fitting occasions, by a death- 
bed, or in a house of mourning, 
the worthy Father displays all the 
best qualities of a priest, and of 
an Irish priest. Old Hickman and 
Davenport Dunn’s father are the 
chief, and widely dissimilar repre- 
sentatives of another class, without 
which, Irish life as it was sixty years 
ago, could never be properly depicted, 
and which he has largely utilised in 
his novels; the Irish money-lending 
agent who hurried the reckless squire 
to his destruction, compassing it by 
extortionate interest and all sorts of 
legal chicanery, till the servant be- 
cjme the master and turned his old 
employer out of his own doors. 
Vhese, and his militaires, are Lever’s 
favourite types ; we need not adduce 
further examples; and we repeat 
that anything beyond a very super- 
ficial criticism will, we think, acquit 
him on a charge of repetition to any 
serious extent. 

What we have hitherto said as 
to Lever’s delineations of character, 
must be understood to refer to 
his male characters only. With the 
other sex his success has _ been 
by no means equal, and does not 
indeed very often reach beyond 
mediocrity. His sketches constantly 
err in one of two opposite extremes 
—either they are characterised by a 
stiff and dull conventionalism, or 
they are bdizarres, extravagant, and 
unnatural. 

He has not many types, and the 
individuals who represent them are 
constantly similar, and sometimes 
identical. Among his heroines pro- 
per there is a strange absence of 
variety. There is but little to dis- 
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tinguish Lucy Dashwood from 
Helen D’Arcy, or Marie de Meudon, 
or Louisa Bellew, or Lady Julia 
Egerton, or the Kate Kearney of 
his last novel, or indeed any one 
of his heroines from any of the 
rest. But not only are they all 
alike, which is bad—to our think- 
ing they are decidedly uninter- 
esting, which is worse—and we 
make their acquaintance without 
any emotion, save, perhaps, that of 
surprise at the instantaneous passion 
with which they inspire the heroes 
and their “assistants.” Yet they are 
certainly not stupid; some of them, 
indeed, are painfully intellectual, 
(Sybella Kellet, for example, was 
equally great in finance, political 
economy, and landscape-gardening) ; 
but in conversation, when they are 
yrave, their tone is didactic, and 
when they indulge in a lighter vein, 
they seldom display the aiveté and 
espiéglerie proper to the humour and 
raillery of bright young girls; if 
they confess their passion, the con- 
fession is made in the measured 
phrases of the ‘ Polite Letter-writer ;’ 
and their rejected suitors are dis- 
missed with a homily, a pastoral ben- 
ediction, and the honorary rank of 
brother. 

They are beautiful, of course; 
equally of course they are truthful, 
dutiful, self-denying, and chaste as 
Diana ; they are indeed full of all the 
virtues ; but we find them faultily 
faultless, and the monotony of their 
perfection rather bores and oppresses 
us. How they captivated, and were 
captivated by,all these fighting, frolic- 
some, hare-brained, and highly irreg- 
ular young men, we are puzzled to 
understand, until we remark that it 
is always love at first sight—the 
merest glimpse being sufficient to 
inspire a mutual flame which in- 
duces the gentleman to undertake 
the labours of Hercules, and the 
lady to rival the constancy of Pene- 
lope. Baby Blake is worth a hun- 
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dred of these beau-ideal heroines; a 
dash of her and of Donna Inez would 
have taken the chill off their icy 
regularity ; and the frank ardour 
and military abandon of Minette, 
the delightful little civandiére 
of the 4th Cuirassiers, would have 
made them less “proper,” per- 
haps, but infinitely more lovable, 
Why do we see so little of those 
whom we recognise as our own flesh 
and blood? and having shown that 
flesh and blood are at his command, 
why does he so often prefer the lay 
figure to the living model? The 
reason may partly be, that, at the 
time Lever wrote his great novels, 
ladies were, no doubt, much more 
conventional than they are now, and 
a novelist could not, perhaps, ven- 
ture to let his heroine in high life 
indulge her individuality at the ex- 
pense of the ‘“‘sealed pattern ;” and, 
indeed, we rather think Baby Blake 
was considered “shocking” when 
she first made her appearance. 

But the sensation novel, the girl 
of the period, and the general devel- 
opment of the hitherto oppressed 
sex, have given us all broader views, 
and we are surprised that, in his 
later works, Lever’s heroines have 
not profited more largely by their 
emancipation. 

We would not wish them to be 
less virtuous, but. that their virtues 
should be less stilted and less in- 
sisted upon. 

Another common and_ equally 
conventional type is his aristocratic 
mother, who schemes matrimonially 
for her offspring; and when we 
have made the acquaintance cf 
Lady Charlotte Hinton and Lady 
Wallincourt, we know them all. 
Their titles are different, but that 
is the only difference. The raison 
@étre of those ladies, for the pur- 
poses of the author, is to thwart the 
hero, who is usually at one part of 
his career both an “ineligible” and 
a ‘‘detrimental;” and they play 
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their r6le conventionally, and devote 
themselves to it with conscientious 
concentration and uniformity. We 
must except from the general list of 
grandes dames Lady Eleanor D’ Arcy, 
not that she is a very striking cha- 
racter, but because she is lovable, 
and because she is relieved from the 
duty of persecuting the hero by the 
fact that he is eligible, the opposi- 
tion coming in this instance from 
the other side, under conduct of 
his mother, Lady Netherby, in the 
regulation style. 

Not erring on the side of conven- 
tionalism, certainly, are the formid- 
able sister of Mr. Bagenal Daly and 
some slighter sketches, ending with 
Miss Betty O’Shea in ‘Lord Kil- 
gobbin,’ of the same type—an elder- 
ly spinster whom an early blight of 
the affections has developed, not 


into a shrew, but into a violent man 
in petticoats ; kind-hearted, indeed, 
but with a tongue likea tomahawk, 
and the temper of a tigress, which 
keeps her perpetually on the verge of 


assault and battery, and makes her, 
though on the side of ‘“‘ the moral- 
ities,” terrible as Nemesis in that 
position. This is not an exaggera- 
tion, it is a distortion of nature. A 
disappointed woman is often a most 
unpleasant person to associate with, 
but her unpleasantness is revealed 
in a shrewish, feline, and essentially 
feminine way; it does not proclaim 
itself in the voice and swagger of a 
buccaneer. 

Lever has been perfectly success- 
ful, however, where, instead of ask- 
ing us to admire his females of the 
higher type, he has invited us to 
rejoice with unquenchable laughter 
over the follies and vulgarities of 
another class. 

His fun about the sex is in- 
finitely better than his earnest ; 
here he gives the rein to his broad- 
est humour, and he and we are 
carried away, convulsed, into the 
realms of extravaganza and bur- 
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lesque. Mrs. Kenny Dodd and Mrs. 
Paul Rooney are his chefs-d’euvre 
here; if they are unnatural, they are 
certainly immortal, and we would 
not have them other than they are. 
Could anything be better done than 
the gullibility and the ambition of 
Mrs. Rooney and their pari paseu 
progress ?—anything more _ over-. 
whelmingly ludicrous than the 
scrapes and escapades of Mrs. 
Dodd? The mancuvring widow, 
the vulgar match-maker, the cam- 
paigning spinster of many a stricken 
field—these are the female types on 
which the cunning of Lever’s hand 
is best displayed, and some of the- 
best of all his efforts have been 
made in this field. Indeed no one. 
has surpassed him in it, and this tri- 
umphant success goes far to atone for 
his failures in delineation at a higher: 
level. It appears to us that, in his 
greatest novels, his own interest was 
too much centred in the separate 
action of the heroes, which often bears. 
but remotely on the development 
of the plot; that he was too much 
absorbed in the incidents of their: 
campaigns, and in their own adven- 
tures and hairbreadth ’scapes, to have 
much thought to spare for the dam- 
sels who were languishing for them 
at home. We constantly lose sight 
of these ladies, and forget all about 
them for long periods, and every- 
thing is going well with us, for the 
hero is happily as oblivious as our-. 
selves, till suddenly some unlucky 
association reminds the gallant of 
his love. Then, indeed, he makes. 
up for weeks of forgetfulness by a 
passionate reverie, a frenzied solilo- 
quy, and an amount of woe, desola- 
tion, and despair, which sit strangely 
on the young gentleman who, ten 
minutes ago, was chanting that 
frantic bacchanalian by the bivouac 
fire, and who, in another ten 
minutes, will again be the life of* 
the party, and clamouring for “a 
bottle more.” 
Zz 
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It seems as if the love and the 
ladies were simply introduced out 
of deference to the prescriptive rights 
of novel-readers, and we seem to feel 
that they bore the author as much 
as they bore ourselves. He labours 
at them conscientiously, however, 
bat only to make his books too long, 
and to encourage the dissolute habit 
of skipping. He has treated, as we 
have already said, the fair sex most 
successfully from a comic point of 
view, and the best use he has made 
of the tender passion is to burlesque 
it. Asa good specimen of his style 
when in this humour, we extract 
from the ‘Knight of Gwynne’ a de- 
lightful dialogue which takes place 
between a certain Mr. Dempsey, an 
elderly bachelor, and Mrs. Fum- 
bally, a widow lady, in whose 
boarding-house he resides. Mr. 
Dempsey has conceived an ardent 
and entirely misplaced passion for 
a lovely young lady of high station, 
svhom, with her mother, an untoward 
‘accident has brought as a temporary 


ssojourner to the same establishment, 
‘and thus he and his landlady dis- 
course upon the subject :— 


‘*¢Tsn’t she very young, Mr. Demp- 
sey 2’ said Mrs. Fum, slyly. 

‘“« ¢Pwenty, or thereabouts, I take it,’ 
said Paul, carelessly—‘ quite suitable 
as regards age.’ 

“ ¢T never thought you'd marry, Mr. 
Dempsey,’ said Mrs. Fum, with a lan- 
guishing look, that contrasted strangely 
with the habitually shrewish expression 
of the ‘ Panther’s’ face. 

‘“©*Can’t help it, Mrs. Fum. The last 
of the Romans! No more Dempsecys 
when I’m gone, if I don’t. Elder 
branch all dropped off—last twig of 
the younger myself.’ 

“*Ah! these are considerations in- 
deed!’ sighed the lady. ‘But don’t 
you think that a person more like 
yourself in taste—more similar in opin- 
ion of the world? She looks proud, 
Mr. Dempsey; I should say, overbear- 
iingly proud,’ 
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*** Rather proud myself, if that’s ajj. 
said Dempsey, drawing himself up 
and protruding his chin with a most 
comic imitation of dignity. 

‘*** Only becomingly so, Mr. Dempsey 
—a proper sense of self-respect, a due 
feeling for your future position in life 
—I never saw more than that, I must 
say. Now, I couldn’t help remarking 
the way that young lady threw hersef 
into the chair, and the glance she gaye 
at the room. It was number eight, 
Mr. Dempsey, with the chintz furniture, 
and the looking-glass over the chimney! 
well, really, you’d say, it was -poor 
Leonard’s room, with the settee bed in 
the corner—the look she gave it!’ 

“*Tndeed!’ exclaimed Dempsey, 
who really felt horrified at this under. 
valuing judgment of what every board. 
er regarded as the very sanctum of the 
Fumbally Temple. 

“* Truth, every word of it!’ resum- 
ed Mrs. Fum. ‘I thought my cars de. 
ccived me, as she said to her mother, 
“Oh, it's all very neat and clean!~ 
neat and clean, Mr. Dempsey! The 
elegant rug which I worked myself— 
the pointer—and the wild duck.’ 

‘** * Like life, by Jove ! if it wasn’t that 
the dog has only three legs.’ 

‘* * Perspective, Mr. Dempsey—don't 
forget its perspective; and if the bird’s 
wings are maroon, I couldn’t help it- 
it was the only colour to be had in the 
town.’ 

‘““*The group is fine—devilish fine!’ 
said Paul, with the air of one whose 
word was final. 

*“* «Neat and clean” were the ex- 
pressions she used! I could have 
cried as I heard it.’ Here the lady, 
probably in consideration for the 
omission, wiped her eyes, and dropped 
her voice to a very sympathetic key. 

‘**She meant it well—depend upon 
it, Mrs. Fum, she meant it well.’ 

‘*“*And the old lady,’ resumed Mr. 
Fumbally, deaf to every consolation, 
‘lay back in her chair this way, and 
said, ‘‘Oh, it will all do very well— 
you'll not find us troublesome, Mn. 
Flumary!”? I haven’t been the head 
of this establishment eight-and-twenty 
years to be called Flumary. How 
these airs are to be tolerated by the 
other boarders, I'm sure is more than ] 
can say.’ 

‘It appeared more than Mr. Demp- 
sey could say also, if one might pro 
nounce from the woe-begone expres 
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sion of his face ; for, up to this moment, 
totally wrapped up in the mysterious 
portion of the affair, he had lost sight 
of all the conflicting interests this 
sudden advent would call into activity. 

“*That wasn’t all,’ continued Mrs. 
Fumbally; ‘for when I told them the 
dinner-hour was five, the old lady in- 
terrupted me with—‘‘ For the present 
—with your permission—we should 
prefer dining at six.”’ Did any one 
ever hear the like ? Ill have a pretty 
rebellion in the house, when it gets 
out! Mrs. Mackay will have her tea 
upstairs every night—Mr. Dunlop will 
always breakfast in bed. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if Miss Boyle stood out 
for broth in the middle of the day.’ 

“*Oh!? exelaimed Paul, holding up 
both hands in horror. 

“‘Tyow and protest, I expect that 
next!’ exclaimed Mrs Fum, as folding 
her arms, and fixing her eyes rigidly 
on the grate, she sat, the ideal of abused 
and injured benevolence. ‘ Indeed, 
Mr. Dempsey,’ said she, after a long 
silence on both sides, ‘it would be a 
great breach of the regard many years 
of intimacy with you has formed, if I 
did not say that your affections are 
misplaced. Beauty is a perishable 
gift.’ 

“Paul looked at Mrs. Fumbally, and 
seemed struck with the truth of her 
remark. 

“*But the qualities of the mind, 
Mr. Dempsey, those rare endowments 
thatmake happy the home and _ hearth. 
You're fond of beef-hash with pickled 
onions,’ said she, smiling sweetly; 
‘well, you shall have one to-day.’ 

“Good creature!’ muttered Paul, 
while he pressed her hand affection- 
ately. ‘The best heart in the world!’ 

““Ah, yes,’ sighed the lady, half 
sliloquising ; ‘conformity of temper— 
the pliancy of the reed—the tender 
attachment of the ivy.’ 

“Paul coughed, and drew himself 
up proudly, and, as if a sudden thought 
ocurred to him that he resembled an 
oak of the forest, he planted his feet 
firmly, and stood stiff and erect. 

“You are not half careful enough 
tbout yourself, Mr. Dempsey—never 
attend to changing your damp clothes 
~ind I assure you the climate here 
‘quires it; and when you come in, 
‘old and wet, you should always step 


in here, on your way up-stairs, and 
take a little something warm and 
cordial, I don’t know if you: approve 
of this,’ suiting the action to the words: 
Mrs. Fum had opened a small cupboard 
in the wall and taken out a quaint- 
looking flask, and a very diminutive 
glass. 

“*Nectar, by 
nectar.’ 

***Made with some white currants 
and ginger,’ chimed in Mrs. Fum, 
simply, as if to imply—See what skill 
can effect—behold the magic power of 
intelligence ! 

“*White currants and ginger!’ 
echoed Paul, holding out the glass to 
be refilled. 

*** A trifle of spirits, of course.’ 

*** Of course! couldn’t be comforting 
without it.’ 

“*That’s what poor dear Fumbally 
always called, ‘‘ Ye know, ye know!” 
It was his droll way of saying 
‘‘Noyau!’’’ Here Mrs. F. displayed a 
conflict of smiles and tears; a perfect 
April landscape of her features. ‘He 
had such spirits.’ 

“‘*T don’t wonder, if he primed him- 
self with this often,’ said Dempsey, 
who at last relinquished his glass, but 
with evident unwillingness. 

“*He used to say that his was a 
happy home!’ sobbed Mrs. Fum, while 
she pressed her handkerchief to her 
face. 

‘Paul did not well know what he 
should say, or if, indeed, he was called 
upon to utter a sentiment at all; but 
he thought he could have drunk another 
glass to the late Fum’s memory, if his 
widow hadn’t kept such a tight grip of 
the flask. 

“*Oh, Mr. Dempsey, who could 
have thought it would come to this ?’ 
The sorrowful drooping of her eyelids, 
as she spoke, seemed to intimate an 
allusion to the low state of the decanter, 
and Dempsey at once replied— 

“¢There’s a very honest glass in it 
still.’ 

““«Kind—kind creature!’ sobbed 
Mrs. Fum, as she poured out the last of 
the “liquor. And Paul was sorciy 
puzzled, whether the encomium applied 
to the defunct or himself. ‘Do you 
know, Mr. Dempsey’—here she gave a 
kind of hysterical giggle, that might 
take any turn, hilarious or the reverse, 


Jove! — downright 
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as events should dictate—‘do you 
know, that as I see you there, standing 
before the fire, looking so pleasant and 
cheerful, so much at home, as a body 
might say, I can’t help fancying a great 
resemblance between you and my poor 
dear Fum. He was older than you,’ 
suid she, rapidly, as a slight cloud 
passed over Paul’s features ;—‘ older 
and stouter, but he had the same 
jocose smile, the same merry voice, and 
even that little fidgety habit with the 
hands. I know you'll forgive me— 
even that was his.’ 

“This was in all probability strictly 
correct, inasmuch as for several years 
before his demise the gifted individual 
had laboured under a perpetual ‘ De- 


lirium tremens.’ 

“*He rather liked this kind of 
thing,’ said Paul, pantomiming the 
action of drinking with his now empty 
glass. 

‘“¢In moderation—only 
ation.’ 

“*Pve heard that it disagreed with 
him,’ rejoined Paul, who, not pleased 
with his counterpart, resolved on 
showing his knowledge of his habits. 

***So it did,’ sighed Mrs. Fum ; ‘and 
he gave it up in consequence.’ 

‘**T heard that, too,’ said Paul; and 
‘on the 


in moder- 


then muttered to himself, 
morning he died.’ ” 


We have enumerated what appear 
to us to be the more remarkable of 
Lever’s intellectual qualities—viz., 
insight into character; power of 
analysing motive ; a lightning per- 
ception of analogies ; humour, wit, 
satire, and descriptive powers of 
universal adaptability. In addition 
to these, and in a great measure re- 
sulting from them, he brought to 
bear upon his work a constantly- 
increasing and thoughtfully-acquired 
knowledge of men and affairs ; and 
he had yet another quality not in 
itself intellectual, but acting, in 
medical parlance, as an admirable 
‘ vehicle” for his higher gifts. This 
is the quality—we do not think that 
it is quite correctly described by the 
term “ animal spirits,” but perhaps 
there is no expression that more 
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nearly describes it—which supports 
the unflagging vitality of his own 
interest in his own handiwork, his 
unbounded sympathy with his own 
creations, and a semblance of implicit 
and joyous faith in the romantic 
illusions with which he surrounds 
us. When his squadrons charge, 
we feel that he is with them, and 
that their élan is his. It is with 
the gusto of an expert that he assists 
his practical jokers, and we can see 
the wicked twinkle of his eye as he 
lays the train and awaits the ex. 
plosion. He concentrates all his 
subtlety on the diplomatic commun. 
ings of principalities and powers, and 
points a repartee in a combat of wits 
with the animus and zest of a parti- 
san. It is this which brings him to 
the banquet of life with a vigorous 
appetite for all that is set before 
him, and intensifies his connoisseur. 
like relish for that which is best. 

It is an invaluable auxiliary—we 
may almost call it a physical auxili- 
ary—to his mental forces, and we 
know of no other writer who has 
been so happy in its possession; 
but it has blinded shallow critics 
and superficial readers to his higher 
qualities, so that we find them clos- 
ing his books with the verdict, 
‘* A triumph of animal spirits !” 
This is to confound the motire 
power with the thing which is 
moved ; for this gift, entirely dis- 
tinct from his great intellectul 
faculties, simply brought them into 
action with vigour and preserved 
their elasticity ; just as the width 
of his sympathy was distinct from 
his power of delineation, although, 
in making all mankind his kin, tt 
gave him the stand-point of int- 
mate familiarity, whence he might 
observe, and where he might sketch 
them. 

Lever’s earlier novels—let us Sif 
the first eight—are unquestionably 
those by which his reputation wu 
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be best maintained ; for though his 
later performances are often superior 
in certain artistic points,—in the 
more skilful evolution of the plot, 
for instance, in the ease of the dia- 
logue, and in a greater freedom from 
irrelevant matter,—still they want 
the verve and vigour and almost 
profligate display of imaginative re- 
source which characterise their pre- 
decessors. In the early books we 
have more merits and more defects 
—in the later the defects are fewer, 
and the merits are less decided ; 
but, when we take each group as a 
whole, and place them in the scales 
against each other, there is no sort 
of doubt as to which side of the 
balance is undermost. The first 
novels contain the best of his 
“Trishry,”’—the field where his 
humour most happily disports itself, 
—and they have to do with a period 
when Irish life was more picturesque 
than it is nowadays, and when Irish 
character showed to greater advan- 
tage than it does by the light of 
more modern events. Then Lever 
had, in his earliest youth, the privi- 
lege of knowing some of the emi- 
nent men who had figured promi- 
nently in the history of his country 
at the close of the last and com- 
mencement of the present century 
—and with many of their younger 
associates he was intimate; so that 
a thousand fresh traditions of the 
wit, the eloquence, and the exploits 
of his brilliant predecessors—of 
Burke, and Curran, and Plunkett, 
and Yelverton, and Grattan, and a 
host of other celebrities—were re- 
ceived into his mind, as good seed 
Into a congenial soil. 

It is obvious, too, that he had 
closely studied Ireland’s social and 
political condition at the Union 
period, not merely to catch super- 
ficial traits of the humorous or the 
picturesque, which he did in such 
abundance, but deeply and earn- 


estly, as a politician and a patriot. 
For Lever was intensely patriotic ; 
he was, before everything, an Irish 
man. His cosmopolitan sagacity, it 
is true, disclosed to him the errors, 
the follies, and the crimes of his 
country ; but he loved her with all his 
heart, and gloried in the brillian; 
genius of her sons. Study, experi- 
ence, familiarity, and complete sym- 
pathy with his subject, therefore, 
were all brought to bear upon the 
Irish element of his novels, and the 
result was a success which no other 
Irish novelist has approached. 

The other —the military — ele- 
ment which chiefly distinguishes 
these books, was not only congenial 
to him, but his natural bias was 
stimulated by the stupendous mili- 
tary events which came to a close in 
his childhood, and the memories of 
which were perfectly recent when 
he was at the age most receptive of 
vivid impressions. We can see— 
in the splendid military spectacle 
with which he has _ presented 
us, extending from the French 
Revolution to Napoleon’s final 
eclipse—we can see how his young 
imagination had been captivated by 
his theme, and we can detect the 
minute care with which he had 
studied the military history of that 
period—we read them in the infinity 
of detail with which his pages are 
enriched, and in the martial fire 
which illuminates them. 

Study and sympathy here, too, 
were his coadjutors, and here his 
descriptive powers had ample room 
and verge enough for boundless ex- 
patiation. 

In the later novels there is no 
such grand central point of interest ; 
his sympathy is less complete, and the 
intensity derived from early impres- 
sions is awanting, so that they pale 
before the greater brilliancy of their 
predecessors. On the other hand, 
in these predecessors we see more 
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clearly—we will not say his insensi- 
bility to the pathetic—but his in- 
ability to bring it before us; his 
comparative weakness as a delineator 
of female character; and his defi- 
ciency in constructive skill. 

The most prominent result of the 
latter defect is one that would be fatal 
to books less brilliant in their de- 
tails, for it is this, that the thread of 
the story is continually interrupted 
by malapropos anecdotes ; our sym- 
pathy with the hero and our interest 
in the plot are brusquely arrested, 
and, for long chapters, we have to 
follow some casual raconteur who 
changes the venue of our interest, 
so that it is only by an irksome 
effort of memory that we dissociate 
the incidents of the subordinate tale 
from those of the novel—a diffi- 
culty not seldom increased by the 
subordinate tale becoming the parent 
of a sub-digression. 

In addition to these illegitimate 
excursions, his stories are often too 
much overlaid with incidents, which, 
from their very number, he can only 
utilise for the development of the 
plot by violent and inartistic devices. 
He is encumbered by the wealth of 
his fancy ; he lavishes on one chap- 
ter the material for a book, and on 
one book the material for a whole 
library of fiction; and we, too, em- 
barrassed by his profusion, some- 
times feel half inclined to give up 
the plot in despair—to divert, by a 
conscious effort, our interest from 
the final issue, and devote ourselves 
to the separate enjoyment of each 
episode as it presents itself. The 
improbability of Lever’s incidents— 
of which we think more than enough 
has been made—will often be found 
to arise from the necessity of con- 
necting these irrelevant anecdotes 
and superfluous incidents with the 
plots which they are intended to 
subserve—an adaptation which can 
sometimes only be effected at the 
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expense of a considerable strain on 
our credulity. 

An over-indulgence in long 0. 
liloquies on the part of his heroes 
is another obstruction with which 
he retards the easy flow of his 
narrative. For this fault we may 
probably blame the autobiograph- 
ical form which Lever employs 
in some of his best novels; other 
blemishes are traceable, though less 
directly, to it; and unquestionably 
it hampers an author more than the 
epic or the epistolary form, and de. 
prives him of many resources, or 
only makes them available at a sac- 
rifice of artistic symmetry. We may 
add to these remarks on his con- 
structive deficiencies, that, in two or 
three instances, he has encumbered 
himself by an elaborate effort to re- 
present the hero’s fate as a sort 
of shuttlecock between two op- 
posing agencies—a beneficent and 
a malignant one—and to keep per- 
petually before us the minute de- 
tails of their antagonism, his diff- 
culty being often increased by the 
necessity that virtue should eventu- 
ally triumph. 

In ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ Lever’s 
first novel, we see the germ of his 
best merits and the full develop- 
ment of his worst defects ; nothing 
could be richer than the imagin- 
ative fertility which he has lay- 
ished on its pages, and in no other 
book of his is constructive fail- 
ure so marked. It can scarcely be 
said to have any plot, and it has 
not even the general outline of a 
campaign to give cohesion to its 
numerous links; for the military 
incidents are only introduced in 
occasional anecdotes. It purports 
to be the confessions of an officer, 
whose confessions relate princi- 
pally to his doings in Ireland, 
where he has been quartered ; 
but indeed the confessional 1s 
almost as much occupied by his 
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friends, since, if Mr. Lorrequer is 
not engaged in doing something 
noteworthy himself, he is travelling 
in search of new adventures, and 
the companions who accompany him 
beguile the tedium of the way with 
tales of their exploits. Nothing 
could be more amusing than this 
society of Ishmaelitish farceurs, who 
are equal to any extravagance and 
absurdity. Every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour, but they give 
and take, in the way of practical 
jokes, with perfect equanimity ; and 
if any one is for a moment at a 
loss for a friend to get him into a 
difficulty, Fate steps in and does 
it for him. Mess  convivialities, 
military reminiscences, mystifica- 
tions, personations, elopements, flir- 
tations in earnest and in burlesque, 
duels real and mock, every conceiv- 
able sort of scrape, every device to 
compromise @ man, and every pos- 
sible and impossible contrivance 


for his disentanglement—such are 


the materials which make up the 
book. 

We pass our time with this 
merry company in a prolonged 
shout of laughter; they never open 
their mouths except to say a good 
thing or to laugh at one. There 
is not a tragic, nor a pathetic, nor 
even a serious idea in it. A duel, 
one would imagine, might be a 
grave affair, even with them; but 
not a bit of it: the combatants 
brace themselves for the event with 
agallon of Burgundy or so, and go 
forth rejoicing: to the fray—to re- 
turn, it must be confessed, not 
generally much the worse for the 
experience. The author, as a 
young author, thought no doubt 
that a love-affair in earnest was 
indispensable in a novel—and we 
have a love-affair; but farce hovers 
round the lover’s wooing, and he is 
more enamoured of the absurd than 
of Dulcinea—his sighs are sobs of 
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laughter, and the “assistants” are 
all on the broad grin. We have 
not a moment’s breathing-time; we 
are hurried on without respite from 
the astonishing and the ludicrous, 
until we reach the end of the book, 
when, if our sides ache, it must be 
admitted that we do feel that it is 
possible to have a little too much 
of a good thing. 

In ‘Charles O’Malley’—Lever’s 
second novel,—the defects are, as 
might be expected, much less con- 
spicuous ; and the merits are greater 
and more various, but in ‘Jack 
Hinton,’ which followed it, he 
reaches a point of general excellence 
beyond which, we do not think he 
has advanced in any subsequent 
performance. In this book we 
have a view of the Irish life of the 
period, which is almost as exhaus- 
tive in its details as it is brilliantly 
presented to us. It was com- 
menced, he tells us, with some- 
thing like a design of caricaturing 
English ignorance of Irish ways; 
and with this purpose, he takes for 
his hero a young English Guards- 
man, and suddenly transplants him 
from the placid atmosphere of 
London haut ton into the rollick- 
ing and tempestuous life of the 
Irish metropolis. His original 
design was abandoned, however ; 
and, save that the hero admits as 
he goes along that many of his 
prejudices were unfounded, and that 
he, to a certain extent, demonstrates 
the honesty of his avowal by marry- 
ing an Irish lady, we hear no more 
of it, and the impetus of the story 
is unchecked by any of the condi- 
tions of a specially-directed satire. 

Tragedy, some little pathos, sober 
discussion, genteel comedy, and 
broadest farce, in turn lend their 
aid to expound and illustrate the 
author’s theme. We become ac- 
quainted with Irishmen of every 
grade; we see the Irish tempera 
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ment at its best; we see its bold- 
ness and generosity, its blending of 
recklessness with deep feeling, of 
a wild spirit of adventure with a 
child’s docile tenderness; and we 
see it at its worst—suspicious, crafty, 
double, sullen, and brutal. We see 
the prodigality of the squire minia- 
tured in the peasant’s thriftlessness ; 
and note that, with them all, the 
possible is equivalent to the pro- 
bable, and the probable to the cer- 
tain. We revel with the ‘“ Monks 
of the Screw;” we listen to the 
sallies of Curran and Plunkett, and 
pass thence through every grade of 
the comic, from the boundless drol- 
lery of Bob Mahon to the grotesque 
and acid humour of Corny Delany. 
We find ourselves, like Jack Hin- 
ton, in a new and undreamed-of 
world; but we soon get used to it. 
No improbability startles us, and 
the impossible becomes only a trifling 
obstacle. The oceans of Burgundy 
and poteen we drink may account 
for that, as they may account for 
the humorous gusto with which we 
survey our own misfortunes—as 
they may account for our constant 
love-affairs, our feats of horseman- 
ship, and incessant appeals to that 
““saw-handled pistol;” but they 
cannot explain the Machiavellian 
subtlety with which we baffle the 
ever-hovering bailiff, nor the finan- 
cial skill with which we mortgage 
a@ minus quantity, nor the address 
with which we bite the biter, and 
prove ourselves Tartars to all kinds 
of captors. 

No, itis the perfervidum ingenium 
of Paddyland breathed through the 
perfervidum ingenium of Charles 
Lever, which has inspired us; and 
we feel that, under such an inspira- 
tion, all these things are possible to 
us. Improbability? Let us leave the 
narrow-minded critic to gnaw that 
bone to his heart’s content. Who 
else cares to discuss it? We have 
something better to do. We have 


found a new world, and, preferring it 
to the old, we would enjoy it without 
let or hindrance. We find in it g 
trifle too much gunpowder and lead, 
perhaps, and the stimulants are 
rather too plentiful; but this only 
makes us regret that, with so many 
lethal agencies at work, the merry 
life must certainly be a short one, 

Jack goes to the wars, too; and 
we have some fine military episodes 
—Vittoria, the retreat from Burgos, 
his own capture by the enemy, a 
glimpse of the morale of a defeated 
French army, and others—all most 
powerfully done; but it is princ- 
pally for its Irish ‘element that we 
read this book, and pronounce it, in 
that respect, Lever’s chef-d’euvre. 

It is impossible, within our limits, 
to extract any of the very best of 
the episodes, because they will not 
bear abridgment ; but the following 
passage is a fair specimen of the fun 
of an Irish farceur, and gives us an 
idea of the devil-may-care habits of 
the Irish sporting gentleman of the 
period. A party of the ‘“ Galway 
Blazers,” having lost their way in 
a wild part of the country, come, 
towards night, upon ‘“ Newgate ”— 
the mansion of Major Bob Mahon. 
This mansion has an imposing ex- 
terior, but is, in reality, little better 
than a shell; for it has only two 
completed rooms, and the remainder 
are all deficient either of roofs or of 
floors, or of both. Bob, who is as 
insolvent an Irishman as ever bailiff 
hunted, is somewhat taken aback 
when he finds that he is expected 
not only to feed fourteen hungry 
hunters, but to put them up for the 
night. He rallies bimself quickly, 
however, and contrives to solve the 
difficulty, and, at the same time, to 
gratify his love of mischief, by 
coup de main. 

The guests are plentifully regaled 
upon bacon and eggs; and when 
they have washed down this homely 
fare with unlimited poteen, their 
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host introduces them to their sleep- 
ing quarters. 


“My guests were, to do them justice, 
a good illustration of my theory. A 
pleasanter and a merrier party never sat 
down together. We had good songs, 
good stories, plenty of laughing, and 
plenty of drink; until at last, poor 
Darby became so overpowered, by the 
fumes of the hot water, I suppose, that 
he was obliged to be carried up to bed, 
and so we were compelled to boil the 
kettle in the parlour. This, I think, 
precipitated matters; for, by some 
mistake, they put punch into it instead 
of water, and the more you tried to 
weaken the liquor, it was only the 
more tipsy you were getting. 

“ About two o’clock, five of the party 
were under the table, three more were 
nodding backwards and forwards like 
insane pendulums, and the rest were 
mighty noisy, and now and then rather 
disposed to be quarrelsome. 

“*Bob,’ said Lambert to me, in a 
whisper, ‘if it’s the same thing to you, 
I'll slip away, and get into bed.’ 

“*Of course, if you won’t take any- 
thing more. Just make yourself at 
home; and as you don’t know the way 
here, follow me!’ 

“*Pm afraid,’ said he, ‘I'd not find 
my way alone.’ 

“*T think,’ said I, ‘it’s very likely. 
But, come.along !’ 

“T walked up-stairs before him; but 
instead of turning to the left, I went 
the other way, till I came to the door 
of the large room that I have told you 
already was over the big drawing-room. 
Just as I put my hand on the lock, I 
contrived to blow out the candle, as if 
it was the wind. 

“«What a draught there is here!’ 
said I; ‘but just step in, and Ill go 
for a light.’ 

“He did as he was bid; but instead 
of finding himself on my beautiful 
little carpet, down he went fourteen 
feet into the hay at the bottom! I 
looked down after him for a minute or 
two, and then called out— 

_“*As Iam doing the honours of 
Newgate, the least I could do was to 
show you the drop. Good night, Dan! 
but let me advise you to get a little 
further from the door, as there are 
more coming.’ 
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“Well, sir, when they missed Dan 
and me out of the room, two or three 
more stood up, and declared for bed 
also? The first I took up was Ffrench, 
of Green Park; for, indeed, he wasn’t 
a ’cute fellow at the best of times; and 
if it wasn’t that the hay was so low, 
he’d never have guessed it was not a 
feather-bed till he woke in the morn- 
ing. Well down he went. Then 
came Eyre! Then Joe Mahon—two- 
and-twenty stone—no less! Lord 
pity them!—this was a great shock 
entirely! But when I opened the 
door for Tom Burke, upon my con- 
science you’d think it was a Pande- 
monium they had down there. They 
were fighting like devils, and roaring 
with all their might. 

“*Good night, Tom!’ said I, push- 
ing Burke forward. ‘It’s the cows 
you hear underneath.’ 

“*Cows!’ said he ‘If they're 
cows, begad they must have got at 
that seventy-three gallons of potecn 
you talked of; for they’re all drunk.’ 

‘““With that he snatched the candle 
out of my hand and looked down into 
the pit. Never was such a sight seen 
before or since. Dan was pitching 
into poor Ffrench, who thinking he 
had an enemy before him, was hitting 
out manfully at an old turf-creel, that 
rocked and creaked at every blow, as 
he called out, 

**Pll smash you! Tl dinge your 
ribs for you, you infernal scoundrel!’ 

“Eyre was struggling in the hay, 
thinking he was swimming for his life ; 
and poor Joe Mahon was patting him 
on the head, and saying, ‘Poor fellow! 
good dog!’ for he thought it was 
Towser, the bull-terrier, that was 
prowling round the calves of his legs. 

“Tf they don’t get tired, there'll 
not be a man of them alive by morn- 
ing!’ said Tom, as he closed the door. 
‘And now, if you'll allow me to sleep 
on the carpet, Pll take it as a favour.’ 

‘*By this time they were all quict in 
the parlour; so I lent Tom a couple 
of blankets and a bolster, and having 
locked my door, went to bed with an 
easy mind and a quict conscience. To 
be sure, now and then a cry would 
burst forth, as if they were killing 
somebody below-stairs; but I soon fell 
asleep, and heard no more of them. 

‘* By daybreak next morning they 
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made their escape; and when I was 
trying to awake, at half-past ten, I 
found Colonel M’Morris, of the Mayo, 
with a message from the whole four. 

“*A bad business this, Captain Ma- 
hon,’ said he; ‘my friends have been 
shockingly treated. 

“<Tt’s mighty hard,’ said I, ‘to want 
to shoot me, because I hadn’t fourteen 
feather-beds in the house.’ 

‘*«They will be the laugh of the whole 
country, sir.’ 

***Troth!’ said I, ‘if the country is 
not in very low spirits, I think they 
will.’ 

‘**There’s not a man of them can 
see!—their eyes are actually closed 
up!’ 

‘“*¢The Lord be praised!’ said I. 
not likely they'll hit me.” 

“But, to make a short story of it, out 
we went. Tom Burke was my friend ; 
I could scarce hold my pistol with 
laughing, for such faces no man ever 
looked at. But for self-preservation 
sake, I thought it best to hit one of 
them; so I just pinked Ffrench a 
little under the skirt of the coat. 

“**Come, Lambert!’ said the Colonel, 
‘it’s your turn now.’ 

“**Wasn’t that Lambert’, said I, ‘that 
Thit?’ 

‘**No,’ said he, ‘that was Ffrench.’ 7 


‘**Begad, I’m sorry forit. Ffrench, 
my dear fellow, excuse me; for you 
see you’re all so like each other about the 
eyes this morning——’ 

‘** With this there was a roar of laugh- 
ing from them all, in which, I assure 
you, Lambert took not a very prominent 
part; for, somehow, he didn’t fancy 
my polite inquiries after him; and so 
we all shook hands, and left the ground 
as good friends as ever, though to this 
hour the name of Newgate brings less 
pleasant recollections to their minds 
than if their fathers had been hanged 
atits prototype.” 


‘It’s 


‘Jack Hinton,’ as we have said, 
is Lever’s best novel, in so far as 
the Irish element is concerned; and 
in‘Tom Burke’ the pomp and cir- 
cumstances and romance of war have 
been set forth with the greatest 


effect. In ‘Charles O’Malley’ there 
is a happy blending of these his two 
favourite ingredients; and if we 
hesitate to agree with the opinion 
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that it is the very best of all his 
books, we must admit that it is the 
most generally popular, and that it 
contains two characters which, as 
far as humour is concerned, are 
on the whole the best he has drawn. 
There can be no question, however, 
that in this group of novels we have 
an epitome of Lever’s most dis. 
tinguished excellences, and that it 
is upon them that his fame as 3 
novelist will mainly rest. 

The interest in ‘Tom Burke’ and 
‘Charles O’Malley’ is exceedingly 
vivid throughout ; not from the skil- 
ful evolution of clever plots—for the 
plots are full of the blemishes upon 
which we have already remarked— 
but from the exciting nature of the 
incidents, and the admirable way in 
which history is interwoven with 
fiction. The dramatis persone of 
Lever’s creation take part in the 
great events with which history 
has made us familiar, and _his- 
torical characters descend from their 
pedestals to move and act amidst 
scenes and with associates that 
are the offspring of the author's 
fancy. Thus the romantic sheds 
a glow upon the real, and illusion 
gains strength by contact with 
reality. 

Not a little of the interest of 
‘Tom Burke’ is made to depend 
upon the personal action of the 
great Napoleon, who constantly ap- 
pears upon the scene, not merely to 
fight battles in war or diplomacy, 
but to affect the minute incidents 
of the story; and Lever has dis- 
played much skill in choosing 
“situations” for his introduction, 
each incident being selected with a 
view to bringing out in strong relief 
some of the great man’s distinctive 
characteristics. Good use, too, has 
been made of the almost fanatical 
devotion with which the Emperor 
inspired every unit of his armies; 
and we have a representation of 
a contest which goes on in the 
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mind of Tom Burke, the hero, 
between this sentiment and a 
growing perception of the moral 
baseness of Napoleon. We are 
allowed to watch each progressive 
stage of a painful struggle against 
disillusionment, until resistance is 
no longer possible; and the apostle 
of freedom and civilisation, stripped 
of the attributes with which his 
idealising worshipper had endowed 
him, stands revealed to his eyes as 
the unprincipled usurper, and the 
subyerter of the rights of man. 
The disenchantment brings anguish 
to the noble soul of the young 
soldier; but the glamour of the 
mighty genius is still upon him; 
he is still spell-bound, and averting 
his eyes from the dark side of his 
idol’s character, he desperately seeks 
to blind them in the blaze of glory 
which surrounds him as a con- 
queror. It is a passion which 
resists counsel and overcomes con- 
viction; which leads him to forgive 


personal insult and wrong, and 
brings him back to the no longer 


victorious standards, forgetful of 
everything save that it is the 
Emperors hour of need. The 
strength of the infatuation, so uni- 
versal in the Imperial ranks, is 
strikingly brought before us by the 
contrast between the chivalrous 
devotion of the follower, and the 
cold, unscrupulous baseness of his 
chief; and it is one of the most 
remarkable features in the book. 
Wellington, too, has been utilised as 
a dramatis persona in “Charles 
O'Malley,” with considerable suc- 
cess; the same romantic interest 
could not, of course, attach itself to 
his impassible character; but we 
have a lifelike study of him, and 
the great Duke is occasionally of 
considerable service to the author, 
especially when he wishes to produce 
his effects by contrast or surprise. 
The association of these two per- 
sonages whose individualities are so 
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familiar to every mind, and of other 
eminent men of the period, with the 
purely imaginary characters of the 
books, is most skilfully done, and 
forms a graceful bridge between fact 
and fiction, whereby we pass to and 
fro, with such facility, from one to 
the other, that we forget all about 
the gulf that separates them. Wel- 
lington and Napoleon are frequently 
brought into familiar contact with 
the heroes and prominent characters, 
sometimes to rebuke, sometimes to 
reward them, and sometimes when 
a deus ex machind is called for, to 
extricate them from some appa- 
rently inextricable difficulty. For 
comic effects, this placing of grand 
historical personages in juxtaposi- 
tion to the novelist’s own humorous 
creations, is wonderfully telling. 
It is perhaps difficult to conceive 
two characters more contrasted and 
incengruous than Wellington and 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff; the bare idea 
of coupling them together provokes 
a smile; and a combination equally 
humorous has been presented to 
us by Lever in the occasional asso- 
ciation of Major Monsoon with the 
hero of Waterloo. Monsoon is 
really the Falstaff of modern fiction ; 
and, in the whole range of it, there 
are few characters more admirably 
drawn or so intensely comical. 
Nothing could be better than his 
quaint and racy humor, his. epi- 
curean philosophy, his egregious 
self-indulgence, his serio-comic mora- 
lisings, and his defences of his own 
iniquities, in which he deceives 
neither his audience nor himself, 
and would not, even if he could, 
deprive either of the fun of detecting 
the imposture. With a cynical 
contempt for military glory, with no 
stomach for the fray, and an inven- 
tive vein as to his own exploits, re- 
calling the doughty antagonist of 
the “nine men clad in buckram,” 
he is placed in the middle of events 
which stir the blood of the phleg- 
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matic and make heroes of the 
chivalrous, and pillage at once be- 
comes the central idea of his mind. 
To enrich himself, to eat and drink 
inordinately of the best, and to keep 
himself out of harm’s way—these are 
to him the only objects of a cam- 
paigning life; and so, when he falls 
intwith the austere model of the 
severer military virtues, we antici- 
pate delightful results, and we are 
not disappointed. The Major natu- 
rally gets into trouble when he 
comes across “Sir Arthur;” but, 
after imminent peril, always man- 
ages to escape by the luck which 
never deserts him at his sorest pinch. 
Every one likes the old rascal, and 
we share the sentiment; and con- 
vinced that we could much better 
spare a better man, we are all de- 
lighted that there is not a fatal 
termination to the following epi- 
sode :— ° 


***Lord! how thirsty it makes me to 
think of it! my throat is actually parched, 
—I was near being hanged !’ 

““ * Hanged !? 

*“* Yes, Upon a life it’s true ; very 
horrible, ain’t it? It had a great effect 
upon my nervous system; and they 
never thought of any little pension to 
me as a recompense for my suffer- 
ings.’ 

** And who was barbarous enough to 
think of such a thing, Major?’ 

‘« «Sir Arthur Wellesley himself; none 
other, Charley.’ 

***Oh, it was a mistake, Major, or a 
joke.’ 

“*Tt was devilish near being a prac- 
tical one, though. Tl tell you how it 
occurred. After the battle of Vimeira, 
the brigade to which I was attached 
had their headquarters at San Pietro, 
a large convent, where all the church 
plate for miles around was stored up 
for safety. A sergeant’s guard was ac- 
cordingly stationed over the refectory, 
and every precaution taken to prevent 
pillage, Sir Arthur himself having 
given particular orders on the subject. 
Well, somehow,—I never could find 
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out how,—but in leaving the place, al} 
the waggons of our brigade had got 
some trifling articles of small yalye 
scattered, as it might be, among their 
stores—gold cups, silver candlesticks, 
Virgin Marys’ ivory crucifixes, saints’ 
eyes set in topazes, and martyrs’ toes 
in silver filagree, and a hundred other 
similar things. 

***One of those confounded bullock. 
carts broke down just at the angle of 
the road where the Commander-in 
Chief was standing with his staff to 
watch the troops defile, and out rolled 
among bread-rations and salt beef, a 
whole avalanche of precious relics and 
church ornaments. Every one stood 
aghast! Never was there such a mis- 
fortune. No one endeavoured to repair 
the mishap, but all looked on in teni- 
fied amazement as to what was to 
follow. 

*““*** Who has the command of this 
detachment ?”’ shouted out Sir Arthur, 
in a voice that made more than one of us 
tremble. 

“* Monsoon, your Excellency — 
Major Monsoon, of the Portuguese 
brigade.”’ 

‘ *«The d—d old rogue!—I know 
him.” Upon my life that’s what he 
said, «Hang him up on the spot,” 
pointing with his finger as he spoke; 
““we shall see if this practice cannot be 
put a stop to.’’ And with these words 
he rode leisurely away, as if he had 
been merely ordering dinner for a small 
party. 

‘** When I came up to the place, the 
halberts were fixed, and Gronow, with 
a company of the Fusiliers under arms, 
beside them. 

‘¢ ¢« Devilish sorry for it, Major,’’’ said 
he; ‘‘it’s confoundedly unpleasant, but 
can’t be helped. We've got orders to see 
you hanged!” 

‘““¢ Faith it was just so he said it, 
tapping his snuff-box as he spoke, and 
looking carelessly about him. Now, had 
it not been for the fixed halberts and 
the Provost-Marshal, I’d not have be- 
lieved him; but one glance at them, 
and another at the bullock-cart with all 
the holy images, told me at once what 
had happened. 

‘*¢«* He only means to frighten me 4 
little? Isn’t that all, Gronow?” cried 
I, in a supplicating voice. 

‘¢<« Very possible, Major,’’ said he, 
“but I must execute my orders.” 

“** You'll surely not——” Before 
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I could finish, up came Dan Mac- 

kinnon, cantering smartly. ‘Going to 

hang old Monsoon, ch, Gronow? What 
” 


n! 
nee Ain't it, though?’ said I, half 
plubbering. 

“st Well, if you’re a good Catholic, 
you may have your choice of a saint, 
for, by Jupiter! there’s a strong muster 
of them here.”” This cruel allusion was 
made in reference to the gold and silver 
effigies that lay scattered about the 
highway. 

“¢Dan,” said I, in a whisper, ‘‘in- 
tercede for me—do, like a good, kind 
fellow. You have influence with Sir 
Arthur.” 

“*“ You old sinner, 
useless,” 

“«“Tan, I'll forgive you the fifteen 
pounds.” 

“«“ That you owe me,’’ said Dan, 
ey 

“«“ Who'll ever be the father to you 
I have been? Who'll mix your punch 
with burnt Madcira, when I’m gone?” 
said I. 

“Well, really, I am sorry for 
you, Monsoon. I say, Gronow, don’t 
tuck him up for a few minutes; Ill 
speak for the old villain, and, if I suc- 
ceed, I’ll wave my handkerchief.” 

“««Well, away went Dan ata full 
gallop. Gronow sat down on a bank, 
and i fidgeted about in no very envi- 
able frame of mind, the confounded 
Provost-Marshal eyeing me all the 
while. 

“*“T can only give you five minutes 
more, Major,’’ said Gronow, placing his 
watch beside him on the grass. I tried 
to pray a little, and said three or four 
of Solomon’s proverbs, when he again 
called out,—‘t There, you see, it won't 
do! Sir Arthur is shaking his head.” 

“««What’s that waving yonder ?”’ 

“*«The colours of the 6th Foot.— 
Come, Major, off with your stock.”’ 

“** Where is Dan now—what is he 
doing ?’—for I could see nothing my- 
self. 

* «He's riding beside Sir Arthur. 
They all seem laughing.” 

“*“God forgive them! what an 
awful retrospect this will prove to some 
of them.” 

_ “««Time’s up!’ said Gronow, jump- 
ing up and replacing his watch in his 
pocket. 


” 


said he, ‘‘it’s 


*¢«* Provost-Marshal, be quick now 
” 


“¢«Eh! what's that?—there I see 
it waving !—there’s ashout, too!’’ 

“eh Ay by Jove! so it is ;—well, 
you’re saved this time, Major—that’s 
the signal.”’ 

“*So saying, Gronow formed his fel- 
lows in line and resumed his march 
quite coolly, leaving me alone on the 
roadside to meditate over martial law 
and my pernicious taste for relics. 

“* Well, Charley, this gaye me a 
great shock, and I think, too, it must 
have had a great effect upon Sir Arthur 
himself; but, upon my life, he has 
wonderful nerves, 1 met him one day 
afterwards at dinner. in Lisbon; he 
looked at me very hard for a few 
seconds—* Eh, Monsoon! Major Mon- 
soon, I think?” 

“séVes, your Excellency,’ said I, 
briefly, thinking how painful it must 
be for him to meet me. 

“<“Thought I had hanged you— 
know I intended it; no matter—a glass 
of wine with you?”’’”’ 


With two such characters as 
Mickey Free and Major Monsoon, 
‘Charles O’Malley’ is indeed rich. 
The former is, it is true, not so much 
of a creation; he is rather a some- 
what idealised portrait drawn from 
a type we have all met with—the 
cheery, rather unscrupulous, infin- 
itely versatile, resourceful, and witty 
Irishman; but the portrait could 
only have been drawn by an artist 
of the highest genius and of the 
finest Irish humour—by Lever him- 
self, in fact. 

In ‘Tom Burke’ we breathe a 
more serious and romantic atmos- 
phere than in ‘Charles O’Malley,’ 
and the drama of war is less relieved 
by gay divertissements and the 
lighter characteristics of the actors. 
One reason for this is that here, for 
the most part, the actors are not 
Irishmen—and it is for them that 
Lever reserves the best of his fun; 
so that, wherever two or three of 
his countrymen are gathered together, 
‘“‘divarsion” and “ devilry” are cer- 
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tain to take place without any refer- 
ence to the fitness of things; and it 
is generally among other nationali- 
ties that he escapes into a soberer 
vein. Another reason is, that the 
author’s inspiration in writing this 
book was derived from his own 
enthusiasm for the military genius 
of Napoleon: his interest in the 
great man was paramount to his 
interest in all the other characters ; 
and with the shadow of so sombre a 
presence in so many of its pages, we 
often feel that mirth and revelry 
would be inadmissible. 

‘In either novel we can campaign 
to our hearts’ content, and take part 
in actions of equal moment; but in 
one case we are inspired with the 
stern and resolute spirit of the 
‘Vieille Garde,” and in the other 
we carry to the battle the ceur 
léger of the rollicking Irish dragoon. 
There is, perhaps, not much to 
choose between the books as to the 
power displayed in the grand mili- 


tary descriptions of which we have 


already spoken. Take any of these 
descriptions at random, and you will 
find it excellent; make selections, 
and you will discover merits unsur- 
passed in the language. 

Lintz, Austerlitz, Ulm, Jena, 
Auerstadt, the Douro, Talavera, 
Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Quatre Bras, Waterloo. What 
themes for what an artist! Every 
name must have been an inspiration 
to Lever’s soldier-like spirit, and the 
inspiration of each is legible in the 
glowing records he has left of the 
events which they represent. Al- 
ways carefully preserving the his- 
torical tout ensemble of his battles, 
he calls upon fiction to supply 
something striking for the fore- 
grounds; some salient circumstance 
constantly projects itself from the 
general movement, to vivify our in- 
terest, whether it be the signal ex- 
ploit of a brigade or a regiment, the 
triumph of a handful of voltigeurs 
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against fearful odds, or some deed 
of “derring-do” achieved by a single 
individual, before which the action 
of the armies is arrested in a Ho 
meric pause. Thus, from the realms 
of fancy and from the archives of 
history he gathers his materials 
with an equal hand, and the ardour 
of a soldier-like spirit and the genius 
of the artist working harmoniously 
together, evolve from them results 
that are unique in our literature, 
In these books, besides the military 
history, anda store of information 
about Ireland and the Irish, we have 
revelations of the social and political 
condition of the French at various 
critical epochs, which are of much 
interest and value; enabling us, as 
they do, to appreciate the shifting 
phases of the national life, as in 
turn we survey the France of the 
Revolution, of the Directory, of the 
Consulate, of the Empire, and of the 
Restoration. And here we may 
especially mention the skill dis- 
played in descriptions of the State 
ceremonials and observances of the 
upstart court of the new sovereignty, 
when Napoleon saw that the time 
had arrived to lay aside the garb of 
republican simplicity, which had 
never sat gracefully on the nation, 
and to gratify the national vanity 
and love of display by a grandeur 
and luxury which eclipsed the chaster 
splendour of the old régime. Most 
graphically has Lever depicted the 
style—half bourgevis, half militaire 
—of the new courtiers ; the contempt 
of the stern old warriors of the Re 
public for their unfamiliar réle ; the 
anxious pride of the ladies in their 
suddenly-attained eminence; and 
the attitude of all the female world 
beneath, who, looking up, and see- 
ing an ex-vivandiére in Madame la 
Marechale, and a sergeant’s wife in 
Madame la Duchesse, assure them- 
selves that, for once, neither reason 
nor experience imposes any limits 
upon their hopes and ambitions. 
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The intrigues of the great police 
minister; the Imperial coquettings 
with the Royalists, the scornful 
isolation of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, and the simple refinement of 
the life there, in contrast with the 
garish magnificence of the Tuileries, 
are all splendidly done; and the 
fickle, vain, volatile, pleasure-loving 
populace are photographed in all 
their moods with an ever-consistent 
fidelity. The following extract 
affords a fair example of Lever’s 
skill in placing before us a military 
spectacle; in depicting the senti- 
ment of the army toward Napoleon ; 
and of the happy way in which he 
familiarises us with the great man’s 
character by always introducing 
him with incidents that bring out 
in relief some of his idiosyncrasies. 
In the following instance we see 
his frank bonhomie with the lower 
ranks of the army, and his adroit- 
ness in awakening their enthusi- 
asm by little dramatic effects. The 


wounded, returning after Austerlitz, 
enter Paris in a sort of triumph, and 
are received by the Emperor and 
the army on their arrival. 


“Scarecely had the Emperor issued 
from the Tuileries, when ten thousand 
shouts of ‘ Vivel Empereur!’ rent the 
air; the-eannon of the Invalides thun- 
dered forth at the same moment, and 
the crash of the military bands added 
their clangour to the sounds of joy. He 
rode slowly along the line, stopping 
frequently to speak with some of the 
soldiers, and giving orders to his suite 
concerning them. Of the officers in his 
staff that day, the greater number had 
been wounded at Austerlitz, and _ still 
bore the traces of their injuries. Rapp 
displayed a tremendous scar from a 
sabre across his check; Sebastiani wore 
his sword-arm in a sling; and Friant, 
unable to mount his horse, followed the 
Emperor on foot, leaning on a stick, 
and walking with great difficulty. 

“The sight of these brave men, whose 
devotion to Napoleon had been proved 
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on so many battle-fields, added to the 
interest of the scene, and tended to ex- 
cite popular enthusiasm to its utmost; 
but on Napoleon still all eyes were 
bent. The general who led their armies 
to victory, the monarch who raised 
France to the proudest place among the 
nations, was there, within a few paces 
of them. Each word he spoke was 
sinking deeply into some heart, prouder 
of that moment than of rank or riches. 
“*So slow was the Emperor’s progress 
along the ranks, that it was near three 
o’clock before he had arrived at the ex- 
tremity of the line. The cavalry were 
now ordered to form in squadrons, and 
move past in close order. While this 
movement was effecting, a cannon-shot 
at the barriere announced the approach 
of the convoy. The cavalry were halted 
in line once more, and the same moment 
the first waggon of the train appeared 
above the summit of the hill. So 
secretly had the whole been managed, 
that none, save the officers of the various 
staffs, knew what was coming. While 
each look was turned, then, towards 
the barriére in astonishment, graduall 
the waggon rolled on, another followed, 
and another. These were, however, 
but the ambulances of the hospitals; 
and now the wounded themselves came 
in sight, a white flag—that well-known 
signal—waving in front of each waggon, 
while a guard of honour, consisting of 
picked men of the different regiments, 
rode at either side. One loud cheer— 
a shout echoed back from the Tuileries 
itself—rang out, as the soldiers saw 
their brave companions restored to them 
once more. With that impulse which, 
even in discipline, French soldiers never 
forget, the men rushed forward to the 
waggons, and in a moment officers and 
men were in the arms of their comrades. 
What a scene it was to see the poor and 
wasted forms, mangled by shot and 
maimed of limb, brightening up again, 
as home and friends surrounded them 
—to hear their faint voices mingle with 
the questions for this one or for that, 
while the fate of some brave fellow met 
but one word in elegy! On they passed 
—a sad train, but full of glorious me- 
mories. There were the grenadiers of 
Oudinot, who carried the Russian 
centre; eleven waggons were filled with 
their wounded. Here come the volii- 
geurs of Bernadotte’s brigade. See 
how the fellows preserve their ancient 
repute, cheering and laughing; ever the 
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same, whether roystering at midnight 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, or rushing 
madly upon the ranks of the enemy. 
There are the dragoons of Nansouty, 
who charged the Imperial Guard of 
Russia. See the proud line that floats 
on their banner, ‘All wounded by the 
sabre.’ And here come the cuirassiers 
of the Guard, with a detachment of 
their own as escort. How splendidly 
they look in the bright sun, and how 
coed they come! As I looked, the 

mperor rode forward bareheaded; his 
whole staff uncovered.™‘ Chapeau bas, 
messieurs!’ said he, in a loud voice, 
‘Honour to the brave in misfortune!’ 
Just then the escort halted, and I heard 
a laugh in front, close to where the 
Emperor was standing; but, from the 
crowded staff around him, could not 
see what was going forward. 

‘** What is it?’ said I, curious to learn 
the least incident of the scene. 

“* Advance a pace or two, captain,’ said 
the young officer I addressed; ‘you can 
see it all. 

“*T did so, and then beheld—oh, with 
what delight and surprise!—my poor 
friend Pioche, seated on the driving-seat 
of a gun, with his hand in salute as the 
Emperor spoke to him. 

““*Thou wilt not have promotion, nor 
& pension—what, then, can I do for thee?” 
said Napoleon, smiling. ‘Hast any friend 
in the service whom I could advance for 
thy sake ?’ 

*** Yes, parbleu!? said Pioche, scratch- 
ing his forghead, with a sort of puzzle 
and confusion which even the Emperor 
smiled at; ‘Ihave a friend; but mayhap 
those wouldn’t like P 

““* Ask me for nothing thou thinkest I 
could not, ought not to grant,’ said the 
Emperor sternly. ‘ What is’t now?’ 

“The poor corporal seemed thor- 
oughly nonplussed, and for a second 
or two could not reply. At last, as 
if summoning all his courage for the 
effort, he said,—‘t Well, thou canst but 
refuse, and then the fault will be all 
thine; she is a brave girl, and had she 
been a man 

‘““*Whom can he mean!’ said Na- 
poleon. ‘Is the man’s head wander- 
ing?’ 

“*No, mon général—all right there; 
that shell has turned many a sabre’s 
edge. I was talking of Minette, the 
vivandiére of ours. If thou art so bent 


on doing me a —- why, promote 
her, and thou’lt make tlfe whole regiment 
proud of it.’ 

“This speech was lost in the laugh 
which, beginning with the Emperor, 
extended to the staff, and at last to alj 
the bystanders. 

*** Dost wish I should make her one 
of my aides-de-camp ?’ said Napoleon, 
still laughing. 

‘“** Parbleu! thou hast more ill-fa- 
voured ones among them,’ said Pioche, 
with a significant look at the grim faces 
of Rapp and Daru, whose hard and 
weather-beaten features never deigned 
a smile, while every other face was moved 
in laughter. 

“*But thou hast not said, yet, what I 
am to do,’ rejoined the Emperor. 

***Thou used not to be so hard to 
understand,’ grumbled out Pioche; ‘I 
have seen the time thou’d have said, 
“Is it Minette that was wounded at the 
Adige ?—is that the girl stood in the 
square at Marengo? Larbleu! V'll give 
her the cross of the Legion! ’’’ 

*“** And she shall have it, Corpor 
Pioche,’ said Napoleon, as he detached 
the decoration he wore on the breast of 
his coat. ‘Give the order for the vivan- 
diére to advance.’ 

‘*Scarce were the words spoken, when 
the sound of a horse pressed to his speed 
was heard, and, mounted upon a small 
but showy Arab, a present from the 
regiment, Minette rode up. In the 
bloom of health, and flushed by exer- 
cise and the excitement of the moment, 
I never saw her look so handsome. 
Reigning in her horse short, as she came 
in front of the Emperor, the animal 
reared up, almost straight, and pawed 
the air with his fore-legs, while she, 
with all the composure in life, raised her 
hand to her cap, and saluted the Em- 
peror with an action the most easy and 
graceful. 

“¢Thou hast some yonder,’ said 
Pioche, with a grim smile at the staff, 
‘would be sore puzzled to keep their sad- 
dles as well.’ : 

‘** Minette,’ said the Emperor, while 
he gazed on her handsome features with 
evident pleasure, ‘your name is well 
known to me for many actions of kind- 
ness and self-devotion; wear this cross 
of the Legion of Honour: you will not 
value it the less that, until now, it has 
been only worn by me. Whenever you 
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find one worthy to be your husband, 
Minette, I will charge myself with the 
dowry.’ : : 

“*Oh, sire,’ said the trembling girl, 
as she pressed the Emperor’s fingers to 
her lips—‘ Oh, sire, is this real r” “ee 

“Yes, parbleu!’? said Pioche, wiping 
a large tear from his eye as he spoke; ‘he 
can make thee be a man, and make me 
feel like a girl.’”’ 


In this brilliant group of novels 
it would be difficult to award to 
any one an unconditional pre-emi- 
nence, for each has its points of in- 
feriority, as well as of superiority to 
all the others; but in passing judg- 
ment on them as a whole, we do 
not hesitate to place them in the 
foremost rank of historico-romantic 
fiction. We know of no other books 
which combine, in an equally re- 
markable degree, wealth of wit, varie- 
ty of incident and character, exciting 
and sustained interest, and finish in 
detail; and but for their defects of 
construction, they would undoubted- 
ly procure for their author a posi- 
tion among writers of fiction which 
only ond or two have surpassed. 

From the novels which succeed 
this principal group nothing new is 
tobe learned of Lever’s genius and 
style. The interest of the earlier ones 
turns a good deal upon the strange 
social condition of Ireland, at a time 
when expiring feudalism maintained 
a sort of guerilla warfare against 
new laws and civilisation, and with 
4 measure of success which as- 
tonishes us as we read of it, and 
remember that this state of things 
existed considerably less than a 
century ago. The barbaric splen- 
dour and hospitality of the chiefs ; 
their reckless extravagance; their 
relations with their dependants ; 
their fierce hatred of the Saxon 
tule, and treasonable correspond- 
ence with France; the machinery 
of secret societies; the counter- 
agencies of Government: the ex 
Plosions of abortive plots, and the 
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brutalities and villanies of process- 
servers and informers—such mate- 
rials are largely and most success- 
fully drawn upon for picturesque 
and humorous effects; and at the 
same time we are often made to 
see, not by didactic exposition, but 
rather by suggestion and inference, 
how the theories of philanthropic 
doctrinaires, anxious for the ameli- 
oration of Ireland, have constantly 
proved futile, from their total dis- 
regard of past experience, and from 
their ignorance of the traditions 
and the instincts of the race whose 
welfare is in question. 

The best of these books is 
unquestionably ‘The Knight of 
Gwynne ;’ and we cannot mention 
it without calling attention to the 
character of the Knight himself— 
the most charming of Lever’s de- 
lineations. He is the beau -ideul 
of a gentleman; high-bred, high- 
spirited, the very soul of honour 
and generosity, and with a kindly 
dignity that procures for him uni- 
versal love and respeet. In every 
testing circumstance his character 
is perfectly consistent. Good and 
gracious, and more than lovable, in 
prosperity, he meets adversity wiih 
an equal spirit, and steers, through 
a sea of troubles, the pure, unselfish 
course of a noble-minded man. Re- 
duced to poverty in his old age, he 
returns to the military service, in 
which his youth had been passed, 
and we find him—as we should 
have expected—a Bayard, altogether 
sans peur et sans reproche. Com- 
pelled to mingle with coarse assc- 
ciates, he maintains his dignity, but 
never loses his urbanity. How 
chastened is his wit! how we feel 
the charm of it, amid the keener 
sallies of the professed causeurs J 
How silvery sounds his laughter 
amid the loud-mouthed guffaws of 
convivial “counsellors” and squires ! 
What a ring of truth and honour 
and kindness there is in all his 
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words! what a stamp of knightly 
purity on all his actions! 

To have formed such a concep- 
tion does infinite honour to the 
author: to have worked it out con- 
sistently is in itself a certificate of 
character. 

In Lever’s latest works we see the 
marks of his foreign residence ; and 
the never-absent Irish element is 
frequently flavoured with the expe- 
riences of modern Continental life. 
His own personal connection with 
the Foreign Office is also freely util- 
ised, and that august department 
sometimes not very reverentially 
dealt with; excellent fun being 
made of its red-tapism, and of the 
mock mystery and pedantic assump- 
tion of the smaller officials of ‘the 
line.” Any one of these novels, 
taken by itself, would suffice to 
nake a respectable reputation; and 
although none of them is equal to 
any of those we have minutely dis- 
cussed, yet they are full of talent 
and interest, and, taken as a whole, 
very worthy successors. Here and 
there, indeed, they display consider- 
ably more constructive ability, and 
the higher female characters are 
often more easily and naturally 
drawn—Julia L’Estrange in ‘The 
Bramleighs’ for instance, and Nina 
Costalergi in ‘Lord Kilgobbin,’ 
although the latter verges on the 
extravagant, are superior to most 
of his early female delineations ; but 
these partial advances do not com- 
pensate for the absence of that 
vivida vis so conspicuous in his 
most popular achievements, nor does 
any improvement in constructive 
skill carry him, in any case, the 
length of a perfectly skilful and ar- 
tistic conclusion. 

Among his works of fiction there 
are yet two which demand a separ- 
ate mention, not merely on account 
of their merits, but also because 
they can be classed with no other 
group of his novels, differing as they 
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do from all of them in form, as well 
as in many other characteristics, 
These are ‘The Confessions of Ar. 
thur O’Leary’ and ‘The Dodd 
Family Abroad.’ The former pur. 
ports to be an account of the adven- 
tures of a gentleman seeking upon 
the world’s highways the occupation 
and happiness of his life. It can- 
not be discussed or judged as a 
novel—for a novel it neither is nor 
pretends to be; it is rather a series 
of unconnected sketches of Cont- 
nental life, very full of incident and 
interest, and none the less a favour. 
able exposition of the author’s excel- 
lences that it does not hamper him 
with nice constructive considera- 
tions. All the social phases of the 
well-known watering-places — such 
as Spa, Ems, Wiesbaden, &c.—are 
most graphically depicted in it; and 
the habitués of these localities are 
set before us with a fidelity that 
secures instant recognition. Folly, 
absurdity, pretentiousness, and ras- 
cality, are nowhere more rampant 
than in such scenes; and Lever's 
descriptive powers are famousiy ex- 
ercised on them all in this book, 
which also displays to advantage his 
satiric vein and his knowledge of 
mankind. He has described with 
remarkable power the terrible “play 
fever,” not omitting to illustrate a 
single emotion which affects its deli- 
rious victims; and he has analysed 
and exposed the great plunder-con- 
federacy of the Kursaal in all its 
gradations—from the deliberative to 
the executive; from the “gentle 
man” who retains his footing in 
society and concocts his villanies 
behind the scenes, to the escroc with 
whom he is in secret league, who 
works out his ideas and shares the 
spoil with him. 

Lever and Thackeray both ex 
celled in sketches of this sort, but 
in the works of the latter we know 
of nothing equal in this way 1 
what this book and ‘The Dodd 
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Family’ contain, Arthur O’Leary 
has experiences and makes confes- 
sions on all sorts of other subjects, 
—notably on German student-life— 
but the Kursaal sketches are the 
most remarkable. The whole book 
abounds in epigram, and is lighted 
up with innumerable flashes of that 
serio-comic philosophy in which 
Lever delighted; the humour, too, 
is finer, the fun more chastened, 
than in many of his works of fiction, 
and the writing is remarkably pol- 
lished and excellent throughout. 
Altogether we rank these ‘Confes- 
sions’ very high among the author’s 
best efforts; and seriously recom- 
mend the book for reperusal to those 
with whom it is not a recent ex- 
perience. 

‘The Dodd Family’—so_ well 
known as hardly to require descrip- 
tion—is full of all sorts of clever- 
ness, fun, wit, wisdom, and extrava- 
gant absurdity. The fundsmental 
idea is 4 happy one, and, in Lever's 
hands, could scarcely fail to be 
worked out to a success. ‘“ The 
Dodds ” are the family of a moderate 
Irish squire, who, partly from em- 
barassed circumstances, partly from 
ambitious motives, leave their pater- 
nal halls of Dodsborough, and go to 
foreign parts in search of economy, 
pleasure, and high society. We 
learn how they prosper in these 
quests from the correspondence of 
various members of the family, 
whose letters, indeed, constitute the 
book, which tells its story entirely 
in the epistolary form, giving us 
often two or three very different 
versions of the same event, according 
tothe views and characters of the 
different narrators. 

The family is divided into cliques, 
each clique — each individual in- 
deed—seeking some personal ob- 
ject, with indifference to the wishes 
and interests of the domestic com- 
monwealth. Mr. Dodd himself, sup- 
ported by his younger daughter, has 
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semi-despairing aspirations after eco- 
nomy; but Mrs. Dodd despises it in 
theory, and her elderly daughter and 
her son, sharing her sentiments, help 
her to carry them into practice with 
ruinous results. 

Dodd pére, again, has an honest 
contempt for false pretences, and is 
satisfied with his own identity—his 
daughter Caroline sympathising with 
him in this respect also; but Dodd 
mére and Dodd jils and Miss Mary 
Anne Dodd, soaring beyond the 
prosaic confines of fact, stick at no- 
thing in the way of bragging and 
assumption, and are quite equal to 
deliberate falsehood in the pursuit 
of what they consider social ad- 
vancement. Hence civil war rages 
perpetually in the domestic circle, 
and a series of social and financial 
checks and counter-checks marks 
the relations of the family with its 
head; and some of the best of the 
fun springs from the episodes of 
this ludicrous warfare. On every 
hand the Dodds fall among thieves, 
and become the dupes of false pre- 
tenders to rank and fortune. A 
swindler has only to style himself 
“Count” or “Baron” to secure 
their confidence and enrich himself 
at their expense. Every kind of 
Continental scoundrelism is exhibited 
as preying upon them, and _ their 
own efforts to overreach and deceive 
—in which, from his ignorance of 
the language, Dodd pére is often an 
unconscious accomplice—recoil upon 
themselves with a tenfold retribu- 
tion. 

The motives of Mrs. Dodd and 
her following are far from being in- 
nocent; they would dupe and de- 
ceive if they could; but they are 
foolish Hibernian bunglers, and 
have no chance of success as ama- 
teurs among the astute professors of 
the high arts of knavery and im- 
posture who surround them. 

Poor Paterfamilias himself has no 
wish or intention to do wrong; his 
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honest- desire is to live quietly and 
make ends meet ; but he is for ever 
being compromised by his family ; 
and what with extricating himself 
and them from scrapes of hourly re- 
currence, what with providing the 
sinews of war from a ruined Irish 
estate, he has an unenviable time 
of it. Mrs. Dodd, as he complains, 
is a regular storm-bird; wherever 
she goes, she carries her own hurri- 
cane with her, and the consequent 
loss and damage have to be made 
good by her lord. Yet, with the 
elasticity of his race, he can throw 
his troubles to the winds, and enjoy 
himself in the lulls of the tempests ; 
though he sees breakers ahead, he 
can take his ease till the crash comes, 
and when matters are at the very 
worst, he can contemplate his own 
calamities with a humorous gusto. 
In these and in all other respects he 
is consistently Irish throughout; his 
shrewdness is as national as the 
blundering simplicity which neutral- 
ises it; and his wit is as much a 
product of the Green Isle as is his 
tendency to employ it at what we 
should consider inappropriate junc- 
tures. Mrs. Dodd is really a mon- 
ster: her follies and extravagances 
suffocate us with laughter; but we 
feel that our mirth would be plea- 
santer if she were not so utterly 
heartless. From the form of the 
book, it is natural that it should be 
lengthy; but this is not a fault, for 
it does not require to be read con- 
tinuously, like a story with a regu- 
lar plot; and indeed, from its abun- 
dant and even incessant fun, its 
merits will be better appreciated by 
a more regular perusal. Like the 
‘Pickwick Papers,’ one can take it 
up and open it anywhere at random, 
with the certainty of finding amuse- 
ment, for there is not a dull page in 
it from beginning to end. Dodd 
pere frequently indulges in a vein 
of social and political philosophy, 
which, if a little incongruously at- 


tributed to him, is none the less in. 
teresting and instructive. His views 
on Irish questions and on Contin- 
ental customs, institutions, and poli- 
tics, are full of sagacity, constantly 
set forth with the raciest humour; 
and, in fact, we have in them a 
pretty distinct foretaste of the lucu- 
brations of Cornelius O’Dowd. 

The mention of that celebrated 
nom de plume will recall to the 
regretful recollection of our readers 
that they have seen the last of those 
brilliant essays which, from time to 
time, during the past nine years, 
Lever contributed to this Magazine, 
We are very conscious of the loss 
which we sustain by their cessation; 
it is indeed as irreparable as the loss 
of the man himself; for these con- 
tributions were as unique as the 
genius which produced them, and 
we may safely say that we shall 
never see their like again. We are 
aware that their unpretending tone 
and fugitive shape, as well as ther 
brightness and fun, are sufficient to 
satisfy the solemn stupidities that 
there is nothing in them; and, 
indeed, they were not intended for 
such intellectual pachyderms, who 
can only be affected by the weight 
of a ponderous style, and are imper- 
vious to the light and _ polished 
shafts of genius; but all who are 
not afflicted with the same obtuse- 
ness must keenly relish the crisp, 
epigrammatic causeries of Cornelius 
O'Dowd, and appreciate the veritable 
Attic salt which seasons his specula- 
tions “‘on men and women, and other 
things in general.” It is not often 
that wisdom and knowledge conde- 
scend to address the public in the 
undogmatic tone of polite conversa- 
tion; nor is it often that wit and 
humour are made to subserve the ex- 
position of serious truth and grave 
experience with complete propriety; 
but Lever has achieved these things im 
the ‘O’Dowderies,” and displayed, 
albeit in the modest garb of something 
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like a jeu désprit, much of his intel- 
lectual wealth, and all his know- 
ledge of men and affairs. There is 
consummate art in the way he sub- 
dues the didactic and argumentative 
tone commonly employed in the 
discussion of social and _ political 
questions; in the way he brings us 
by a few light touches—per saltum, 
as it were—to his conclusions, and 
carefully excludes from view any- 
thing suggestive of excogitation and 
labour. There is, moreover, im- 
mense evidence of power in all this; 
just as the athlete’s strength is most 
clearly indicated when his feats of 
agility are performed with a light- 
ness and grace that draw off our 
attention from the effort which it 
costs to achieve them. 

Thus we seldom rise from the 
perusal of one of these papers with- 
out finding that we have acquired 
new ideas or more distinct impres- 
sions on some subject of the day, 
not only without trouble, but with 
all the feeling of having been 
engaged in a pastime rather than 
occupied with a serious study. 

The constant and happy use of 
metaphors and parables ; the logical 
accuracy of the parallel cases cited 
in illustration; the humour which 
plays so lightly about his utter- 
ances ; and the perfect ease and finish 
of a style in which all the author's 
graces as a writer are compiled, pro- 
duce this result, and for once shake 
our belief in the adage, that “there 
is no royal road to learning.” We 
see in these essays the strongest 
proof of that versatility which we 
have already discussed as one of 
Lever’s characteristics; for, dealing 
with the prominent subjects of pub- 
lic interest at home and abroad, as 
they arose, he has treated them all 
with equal facility, and touched no- 
thing without adorning it. We seé 
in them, also, the clearest evidence 
of his insight into human character, 
for we have been enabled to test, 


by the light of subsequent events, 
the accuracy of his judgments herein 
incidentally pronounced upon the 
leading politicians of the world; and 
that accuracy cannot, in scarcely one 
instance, be gainsaid. 

And if we wanted fresh proofs of 
the straightforward manliness and 
geniality of the man, here we have 
them in abundance; for though 
Cornelius O’Dowd’s political convic- 
tions were as distinct as possible— 
though he wrote himself uncom- 
promisingly “‘ a Tory ”—his partisan- 
ship was perfectly honest and gener- 
ous. Disdaining subterfuge and 
equivocation in defence, he scorned, 
in attack, anything like a distortion 
of facts or an unjust innuendo; and 
the blows which he struck, though 
sufficiently damaging, never gave 
his opponents cause to complain 
that they had been taken at an un- 
fair advantage. 

A political partisan who keen- 
ly advocates his own views, can 
searcely fail to make enemies for 
himself, particularly if humour and 
satire are among the weapons in his 
armory; but Lever’s warfare was 
conducted with such frank geniality 
and candour, with such an unwilling- 
ness to impute evil motives to his 
adversaries where the imputation 
could not be supported by the most 
patent facts, that we can confidently 
assert that he has left behind him 
not a single ill-wisher. 

As we can have no more ‘0’- 
Dowderies,” the best thing we can 
do is to turn what we have got to 
the best account; and we are per- 
suaded that a judicious selection of 
the less ephemeral essays, if pub- 
lished in a separate form, would be- 
an acceptable permanent addition 
to the libraries of cultivated and 
thoughtful people, forming a re- 
pertory of social and political truths, 
a source of intelligent amusement, 
and a graceful and correct model of 
style. 
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We have now discussed, at greater 
length than was perhaps warrant- 
able, and with an imperfection of 
which we are very conscious, the 
various elements of Lever’s genius, 
and the varied expression which 
they have found in his works. 

On proposing to ourselves to make 
this analysis, we confess to having 
found our recollections of his writ- 
ings not quite clear enough to war- 
rant us in resting such a process 
upon it, so that reperusal, to some 
considerable extent, became a neces- 
sity. At the close of this pleasant 
task, we find that a critical revision 
has more than confirmed the favour- 
able prepossession with which we 
addressed ourselves to it; and that 
‘tthe more closely Lever’s work is 
examined, the higher is the concep- 
tion which is formed of his intellect. 
If his books were, as some small 
critics have ventured to assert, the 
mere literature of animal spirits, 
this would not have been the case; 
for, though the glitter of a lively 
style may satisfy or delude the 
superficial reader, the careful stu- 
dent looks below such adventitious 
attractions ; just as the surgeon, in 
judging of the physical symmetry of 
aman, takes no heed of the cloth- 
ing which envelopes his body, and 
pays only a secondary attention to 
acquired tricks of attitude and 
movement. As we cannot pay a 
higher tribute to a man’s social 
qualities than to say of him that 
the better he is known the more he 
is liked; so no greater compliment 
can be offered to an artist than to 
pronounce of his works that a care- 
ful analysis only serves to discover 
new merits in them. And this tri- 
bute we can honestly pay to Lever. 

We have already hinted that his 
writings suggest the possession of 
powers even higher than those 
which they actually display—that 
his is a case where the man is 
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greater than his work; and from 
this point of view he appears to 
us to occupy a place in the very 
foremost rank of the great intellects 
which have reflected glory on this 
country. Weare not afflicted with 
the gout de comparuison ; we are not 
going to pronounce him superior to 
this man or inferior to that other; 
and even if we wished to do so, we 
know of no one between whom and 
him a comparison could be legiti- 
mately established: we shall content 
ourselves with saying that, whether 
his genius be measured by its actual 
outcome, or judged under the guid. 
ance of a less direct deduction, we 
are satisfied that among the great- 
est he is very great indeed. 

To direct man’s sad eyes to the 
sunnier aspects of life; to divert an 
unimaginative age from too incessant 
a contemplation of the practical; to 
confront the selfish with models of 
disinterestedness; to rebuke base 
motives by the exhibition of heroic 
standards ; to teach lessons of wis- 
dom, albeit with a smiling face; and 
to charm the taste by the creations 
of a poetic fancy—this is what 
Lever has sought to do, this he has 
succeeded in doing; and always un- 
der the direction of a clear heart 
and a manly nature, so that nothing 
can be learned from his pages but 
what is upright and chivalrous and 
good, nothing that will not tend to 
teach us to make our lives nobler and 
more unselfish. It would be diffi- 
cult to overrate the value of such a 
function so employed; it would be 
difficult to award too high a meed of 
praise to such an artist. The works 
of such a man are worthy of a manly 
and virtuous nation, and in them a 
high-spirited and generous youth 
will find inspirations befitting their 
race. Long may his name flourish 
among us; for while it is in repute, 
virtue and manliness shall not have 
altogether died out of the land. 
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Ix our view of the French Re- 
yolution, the violence of the torrent 
then loosed has always seemed less 
wonderful then the exceeding weak- 
ness of the dam. Why on earth did 
people submit ? 

The germ of an answer to this 
question may perhaps be discovered 
in the little book which M. de Las- 
teyrie has so well translated for 
us. “Submit yourselves humbly to 
the will of God ;” “obey the laws 
of your country.” Yes, yes, but— 
so complex is life !—it may be shown 
that an undue and mistaken obser- 
vance of these principles was the 
very evil which unchained the hell- 
hounds of the French Revolution. 
There is no greater mistake than 
that of imagining that the Reign of 
Terror was a time of incessant mob- 
rule and turbulence. It was really 
from the want of a little healthy 
turbulence, and the utter absence of 
any such thing as a good, honest, 
indignant mob, that the continuance 
of the “ Reign” was made possible. 
This is easily shown. When the 
whole power of the State has been 
suffered to fall into the hands of 
murderers, it necessarily becomes 
the duty of the good to rise up 
against crime—that is, against the 
law of the land; and in such case, 
like any other insurgents, they must 
look to their means of action. Hav- 
ing on their side character, property, 
and overwhelming numbers, the 
enemies of “the Terror” were en- 
dowed with great elements of 
strength, but they had to encounter 
a formidable antagonist—that is, an 
executive government which was 


legally armed with the power to 
kill whomsoever it chose; and, be- 
sides combination and valour, they 
were grievously in need of oppor- 
tunity. They wanted some inter- 
ruption of the awful calm—some 
fight, some row, some disturbance— 
in order that, as soldiers say, they 
might be able to “rally upon it.” 
For months and months—nay, in- 
deed, during nearly two years—they 
found no such occasion. Every- 
where submission, submission, sub- 
mission, corresponding and more 
than corresponding to the triple 
audacity of Danton.* The men 
‘“‘ nowhere,” as our turf people say ; 
the women devoutly resigned. 

With the aid of Monsieur de 
Lasteyrie’s volume, observe a great 
noble’s town-house in the early days 
of the Terror. An affray caused by 
some angry porters at the gate of 
the Hotel de Noailles, might have 
become the nucleus of a victorious 
onset, closely followed by a blessed 
deliverance; but then an affray was 
just what did not happen, and was 
not even probable. The law reigned. 
If you are not afraid of being de- 
nounced by some spy as the asso- 
ciate of “ aristocrats,” you can enter 
the building. There, when in strict 
privacy with some members of the 
great historic house of Noailles, you 
surely will see the germ of resist- 
ance to organised murder. Not at 
all. You will see two brave, noble, 
and high-hearted women — one 
charmingly attractive — recommend- 
ing each other to prepare for death, 
with a priest contriving the disguise 
in which he will make bold to at- 
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tend their execution; and this, mark, 
about a year before the time when 
the victims who thus_ prepared 
themselves for the knife of the 
slaughterer were really thrown into 
prison. 

It was owing to their own “ faults 
of temper,” as the conjugal phrase 
goes, and not to the prowess of ad- 
versaries, that the butchers at length 
succumbed. Good men _ loathing 
murder had no part at all in the 
conflict which preceded the end of 
“the Terror.” Robespierre himself 
was the man who (from overreach- 
ing ambition, or from hatred or 
dread of his brother-terrorists) rose 
up (with the Commune at his back) 
against the more blood-thirsty mem- 
bers of the Committee, and it was 
only in the confusion resulting from 
the victory of men worse than he 
was, that honest people at last found 
courage to interpose. 

Until the end thus came, the 
submissiveness of France knew no 
bounds. The Reign of Terror was 
also the Reign of Law. Every scoun- 
drel who sat round the green table 
in the Committee of Public Safety, 
and agreed to the daily list of 
victims, was as amply invested 
with legal authority as any grand- 
juryman who brings in a “ true 
bill” at our English assizes. The 
scaffold reeked, but the women— 
bringing their work with them— 
who came every day to see ‘‘ Madame 
Guillotine’ fed, could at least say 
that from the cutting of the hair of 
the victims to the removal of their 
bodies and the baskets containing 
their heads, the whole proceeding 
was strictly legal, and sanctioned 
besides by universal suffrage. Paris 
was quiet. Order reigned. Never, 
perhaps, was the law so respected. 

But what is the meaning of 
all this? Were people all madly 
wicked? Not at all. Only a 
few were wicked; the rest were 
cowed. Cowed! A whole people, 
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a brave people cowed? Well, the 
explanation seems to be this: The 
executions began, continued, jn. 
creased in number, and therefore, 
of course—in one sense—it was by 
the will of God that they took 
place. Then, again, they were 
ordained by the law of the land, 
These two considerations so effect. 
ually reinforced the selfish motives 
which inclined men to shrink from 
the immediate danger of resistance, 
that there resulted that fatal guilt 
which has been the cause of g0 
much evil in France—the guilt of 
Resignation. 

Our French critics may tell us 
that we too—and that very lately 
—have incurred this kind of dis. 
grace—the disgrace of guilty acqui- 
escence. When the rioters, some 
five years ago, were in possession of 
Hyde Park, Parliament was sitting, 
and Mr. Gladstone was the leader 
of the Opposition. It was plainly 
incumbent upon him to stand up in 
his place and say that in the duty 
of maintaining order the Govern- 
ment would be as firmly supported 
by his side of the House as by their 
own accustomed adherents. He re- 
mained silent—guiltily silent; but 
we imagine that his error arose from 
an impassioned desire for the re- 
covery of office, and a consequent 
unwillingness to run the least risk 
of losing popular favour. In that 
view his delinquency should be 
carefully remembered against him; 
but it was, after all, a sin of ambi- 
tion, and not one importing that 
fatal resignation which we have 
ventured to ascribe to the French. 

Whatever counterbalancing merits 
may be reckoned in defence of the 
Faith, it seems impossible to doubt 
that this selfish vice, the vice of 
guilty resignation, is diligently taught 
by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
taught unhappily with a success 
which does not attend its other and 
more moral efforts, What makes 
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the matter worse is, the people with 
the best natural dispositions and 
the most lively consciences are pre- 
cisely those who are the most surely 
corrupted and demoralised by re- 
ligion thus misapplied. The very 
men who, by their station, their 
character, and their natural goodness 
of heart, might seem to be the best 
qualified to stand by their country 
in her hour of trial, are more than 
all others exposed to this moral 
palsy. If Hampden had been a 
good Roman Catholic, he would 
have paid his ship-money. 
Considering the known bravery 
of the French race, we used always 
to marvel at the decision taken by 
the nobles who emigrated when 
threatened by the dangers of the 
Revolution ; but some part at least 
of the required explanation is fur- 
nished by the circumstances of their 
having been bred up as Roman 
Catholics. It might have seemed 
that, in their gay brilliant time at 
Versailles, they were free enough 
from the sway of religion; but they 
were all men who had been piously 
taught in the days of their child- 
hood ; and when the hour of danger 
cante, the fatal lesson of resignation 
which they had received in their 
early days refastened itself upon 
their minds, and concurred with 
their selfish fears in inducing them 
to shrink from the duty they owed 
to their country. Besides, the 
brilliant vigour of the women in 
France has an incalculable effect in 
inspiring the courage and enterprise 
of the men; and if the “better 
half’—the by far better half—of 
the nation becomes so piously des- 
ponding of human resources as to 
be preparing for death, there must 
be imminent danger of a collapse 
on the part of the men. When 
French regiments go into action, 


they like to be led by a woman ; * 
but who would expect great achieve- 
ments from the men of a Zouave 
battalion if the neat-footed vivan- 
diére who so prettily marches at 
their head were to begin prematurely 
despairing of victory, and crying out 
for a priest ? 

The working of this poison—the 
poison which the French call “cler- 
ical”—is exemplified in the little 
book now before us. We there see 
the pious and blameless “ variety ” 
of the “grande dame” practising 
every virtue, and coming after all 
to the scaffold with angelic sweet- 
ness; no fathers, no husbands, no 
sons, no lovers throwing any sort 
of impediment in the way of all 
this organised murder; and by the 
time we have finished the volume, 
we begin to understand how the 
divine lesson of resignation to the 
will of God may be taught and 
taught and taught by priests till it 
ends in producing resignation to the 
will of demons. 

The lives of both the Duchesse 
d’'Ayen and the Marquise de la 
Fayette are written in so pious, or 
rather in so “ clerical,” a spirit, as to 
be absolutely colourless, and it is 
from their general tenor rather than 
from any particular passage that we 
have been able to deduce our con- 
clusions, The lives, in truth, are so 
written that it would be more fitting 
to read them on a Sunday than to 
quote them on the other six days; 
but the narrative of the good priest 
Carrichon is extremely interesting, 
and we give it almost entire. We 
do this the more readily because 
the kind, zealous, devoted man tells 
us how he was able to grant abso- 
lution under circumstances strange 
and terrible. 


“The Maréchal de Noailles, ¢ the 
Duchesse d’Ayen her daughter-in law, 





* At Inkerman the 2d battalion of the 3d Zouaves went into the fight headed 


gaily by its vivandiére. She was killed. 


t She was by birth a Cossé-Brissac. Her advanced age had impaired her faculties. 
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and the Vicomtesse de Noailles her 
grand-daughter, were detained prisoners 
in their own house, from November 1793 
till April 1794. The first I only knew 
by sight, but was well acquainted 
with the two others, whom I generally 
visited once a-week. Terror and crime 
were increasing together; victims were 
becoming more numerous. One day, as 
the ladies were exhorting each other to 
prepare for death, I said to them, as 
by foresight: Jf you go to the scaffold, 
and if God gives me strength to do so, 
L shall accompany you. They took 
me at my word, and eagerly exclaimed, 
Will you promise to do so? For one 
moment I hesitated. Yes, JZ replied; 
and so that you may easily recognize 
me, I shall wear a dark-blue coat and 
a red waistcoat, Since then they 
often reminded me of my promise. 

“‘In the month of April 1794, during 
Easter week, they were all three con- 
veyed to the Luxembourg. I had fre- 
quent accouygts of them through M. 
Grellet,* whose delicate attentions and 
zealous services were of such use both 
to them and to their children. I was 
often reminded of my promise. On 
the 27th of June, on a Monday or a 
Friday, he came to beg of me to fulfil 
the engagement I had taken with the 
Maréchal de Mouchy and his wife. 

“T went to the ‘ Palais de Justice,’ 
and succeeded in entering the court. 
I stood very near, with my eyes fixed 
upon them, during a quarter of an hour, 
M. and Mme. de Mouchy, whom I had 
only seen once at their own house, and 
whom I knew better than they knew 
me, could not distinguish me in the 
crowd. God inspired me, and with His 
help I did all I could for them. The 
Maréchal was singularly edifying, and 
prayed aloud with all his heart. The 
day before, on leaving the Luxembourg, 
he had said to those who had given 
him marks of sympathy: ‘At seventeen 
years of age I mounted the breach for 
my King; at seventy-seven I ascend 
the scaffold for my God; my friends, 
I am not to be pitied.’ I avoid details, 
which would become interminable. 
That day I thought it useless to go 
as far as the guillotine; besides, my 
courage failed me. This was omin- 
ous for the fulfilment of the promise I 


had made to their relations, who were 
thrown into the deepest affliction by 
this catastrophe. They had all beep 
confined in the same prison, and had 
thus been of great comfort to each 
other. 

“On the 22d of July (1794), on 
Tuesday, + between eight and ten 
o’clock in the morning, I was just going 
out; I heard a knock. I opened the 
door, and saw the Noailles children 
with their tutor. The children were 
cheerful, as is usually the case at that 
age, but under their merriment was 
concealed a sadness of heart caused by 
their recent losses and by their fear 
for the future; the tutor looked sad, 
careworn, pale, and haggard: ‘Let us 
go to your study,’ he said, ‘and leave 
the children in this room.’ We did so, 
He threw himself on a chair. ‘ All is 
over, my friend,’ he said; ‘the ladies 
are before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
I summon you to keep your word. I 
shall take the boys to Vincennes to see 
little Euphémie.{ While in the wood 
I shall prepare these unfortunate 
children for their terrible loss,’ 

‘* Although I had long been prepared 
for this news, I was greatly shocked. 
The frightful situation of the parents, 
of the children, of their worthy tutor, 
that youthful mirth so soon to be 
followed by such misery; poor little 
Euphémie, then only four years old, 
all these thoughts rushed upon my 
mind. But I soon recovered myself, 
and after a few questions, and answers 
full of mournful details, I said to M. 
Grellet: ‘You must go now, and I 
must change my dress. What a task 
I have before me! Pray that God 
may give me strength to accomplish it.’ 
We arose, and found the children in- 
nocently amusing themselves, looking 
gay and happy. The sight of them, 
the thought of their unconsciousness of 
what they were so soon to learn, and 
of the interview which would follow 
with their little sister, rendered the 
contrast more striking, and almost broke 
my heart. Left alone after their de- 
parture, I felt terrified and exhausted. 
* My God, have pity on them and on me!’ 
I exclaimed. I changed my clothes 
and went to two or three places. With 
a heavy load on my heart, I turned my 





* Tutor to Alexis and Alfred de Noailles, sons of the Vicomtesse de Noailles. 


+4 Thermidor. 


} Their sister, Mme, de Vérac. 
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steps towards the ‘Palais de Justice,’ 
between one and two o’clock in the 
afternoon. I tried to get in, but found 
it impossible. I made inquiries of a 


‘person who had just left the tribunal. 


I still doubted the truth of the news 
which had been told me. But the an- 
swer destroyed all illusion and all hope; 
I could doubt no longer. Once more I 
went on my way, and turned my steps 
towards the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 
What thoughts, what agitation, what 
secret terrors distracted my poor brain! 
I opened my heart to a friend whom I 
could trust, and who, speaking to me in 
God’s name, strengthened my courage. 
At his house I took some coffee, which 
seemed to relieve my head. 

“Thoughtful and irresolute, I slowly 
retraced my steps towards the ‘ Palais 
de Justice,’ dreading to get there, and 
hoping not to find those whom I was 
seeking. I arrived before five o’clock. 
There were no signs of departure. Sick 
at heart, I ascended the steps of the 
‘Sainte Chapelle,’ then I walked, into 
the Grande Salle, and wandered about. 
I sat down, I rose again, but spoke to 
no one. From time to time I cast a 
melancholy glance towards the court- 
yard, to see if there were any signs of 
departure. My constant thought was 
that in two hours, perhaps in one, they 
would be no more. I cannot say how 
overwhelmed I was by that idea, which 
has affected me through life on all such 
occasions, and they have only been too 
frequent. While a prey to these mourn- 
ful feelings, never did an hour appear 
to me so long or so short as the one 
which elapsed between five and six 
o'clock on that day. Conflicting thoughts 
were incessantly crossing my mind, 
which made me suddenly pass from the 
illusions of vain hope to fears, alas! 
too well founded. ~At last I saw, by a 
movement in the crowd, that the prison 
door was on the point of being opened. 
I went down and placed myself near 
the outer gate, as for the previous fort- 
night it had became impossible to enter 
the prison yard, The first cart was 
filled with prisoners, and came towards 
me. It was occupied -by eight ladies, 
whose demeanour was most edifying. 
Of these seven were unknown to me. 
The last, who was very near me, was 
the Maréchale de Noailles. A transient 
ray Of hope crossed my mind when I 
saw that her daughter-in-law and her 
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grand-daughter were not with her; but, 
alas! they were in the second cart. 

‘“*Mme. de Noailles was in white; she 
did not appear more than twenty-four 
years of age: Mme. d’Ayen, who looked 
about forty, wore a dress striped blue 
and white. Six men got in after them. 
I;was pleased to see the respectful dis- 
tance at which the two first piaced 
themselves, so as to leave more liberty 
to the ladies. They were scarcely 
seated when the mother became the ob- 
ject of that tender solicitude for which 
her daughter was well known.”’ 


In the heart-rending scene which 
follows, the good priest was too far 
away from the carts containing the 
victims to be able to hear what they 
said; but whilst gazing in his agony 
at the angelic Mme. de Noailles, 
and happily catching her eye, he was 
able, as it were, to see her speak, 
and nothing can be more touching, 
or more tenderly beautiful, than the 
words she seemed to utter. Let us 
add that those words lose nothing 
by passing into the exquisite English 
in which M. de Lasteyrie has trans- 
lated them. We may be unduly 
proud of our language, but certainly 
we imagine that these words, as 
rendered by M. de Lasteyrie, are 
even more touching than the ori- 
ginal French. The narrative goes 
on :— 

‘**T heard it said near me, ‘ Look at that 
young one, how anxious she seems! sce 
how she is speaking to the other one!’ 
For my part, I felt as if I heard all they 
were saying. Mama, he is not there.— 
Look again.—Nothing escapes me; 
assure you, mama, he is not there. 

‘“‘They had evidently forgotten that 
I had sent them word that it would 
be impossible for me to gain admit- 
tance into the prison yard The 
first cart stopped before me during 
at least a quarter of an hour. It 
moved on; the second followed, I 
approuched the ladies; they did not 
see me. I went again into the 
‘Palais de Justice,’ and then a long 
way round, and stood at the en- 
trance of the ‘ Pont-au-Change,’ in a 
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prominent place. Mme. de Noailles 
cast her eyes around her; she passed, 
and did not see me. I followed the 
carts over the bridge, and thus kept 
near the ladies, though separated from 
them by the crowd. Mme. de Noailles, 
still looking for me, did not perceive 
me. Mme. d’Ayen’s anxiety became 
visible on her countenance. Her 
daughter watched the crowd with in- 
creasing attention, but in vain. I felt 
tempted to turn back. Have I not 
done all that I could? I inwardly ex- 
claimed. Everywhere the crowd will 
be greater; it is useless to go any fur- 
ther. I was on the point of giving up 
the attempt. Suddenly the sky be- 
came overclouded, thunder was heard 
in the distance; I made a fresh effort. 
A short cut brought me before the 
arrival of the carts to the Rue Saint- 
Antoine, nearly opposite the too 
famous ‘Force.’ At that moment 
the storm broke forth. The wind 
blew violently; flashes of lightning 
and claps of thunder followed in rapid 
succession; the rain poured down in 
torrents. I took shelter at a shop- 
door. The spot is always present to 
my memory, and I have never passed 
by it since without emotion. In one 
moment the street was cleared: the 
crowd had taken refuge in the shops 
and gateways. There was less order 
in the procession, both the escort and 
the carts having quickened their pace. 
They were close to the ‘Petit Saint- 
Antoine,’ and I was still undecided. 
The first cart passed. By a_ precipi- 
tate and involuntary movement I 
quitted the shop-door, rushed towards 
the second cart, and found myself 
close to the ladies. Mme. de Noailles 
perceived me, and, smiling, seemed to 
say: There you are at last! How 
happy we are to see you! How we 
have looked for you! Mama, there he 
is! Mme. d’Ayen appeared to revive. 
As for myself, all irresolution vanished 
from my mind. By the grace of God 
I felt possessed of extraordinary cour- 
age, Soaked with rain and _ perspira- 
tion, I continued to walk by them. 
On the steps of the church of Saint 
Louis I met a friend who, filled with 
respect and attachment for the ladies, 
was endeavouring to give them the 
same assistance. His countenance, 
his attitude, showed what he felt. I 
placed my hand on his shoulder, and, 
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shuddering, said, ‘Good evening, my 
dear friend.’ f 

“The storm was at its height. The 
wind blew tempestuously, and greatly 
annoyed the ladies in the first cart’ 
more especially the Maréchale de 
Noailles. With her hands tied behind 
her, with no support for her back, she 
tottered on the wretched plank upon 
which she was placed. Her large cap 
fell back and exposed to view some 
grey hairs. Immediately, a number 
of people, who were gathered . there 
notwithstanding the rain, having re. 
ecognised her, she became the sole ob- 
ject of their attention. They added 
by their insults to the sufferings she 
was enduring so patiently. ‘ There she 
is, that Maréchale who used to go 
about with so many attendants, driy- 
ing in such fine coaches: there she is in 
the cart, just like the others!’ The 
shouts continued, the sky became 
darker, the rain fell heavier still. We 
were close to the carrefour, preceding 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. I went 
forward, examined the spot, and said 
to myself, This the place for grant- 
ing them what they so much long for. 

“The cart was going slower, I 
turned towards the ladies, and made a 
sign which Mme. de Noailles under- 
stood perfectly. Mama, M. Carrichon 
is going to give wus absolution, she 
evidently whispered. They _piously 
bowed their heads with a look of 
repentance, contrition, .and hope, 
Then I lifted up my hand, and, with- 
out uncovering. my head, pronounced 
the form of absolution, and the words 
which follow it, very distinctly, and 
with supernatural attention. Never 
shall I forget the expression of their 
faces. From that moment the storm 
abated, the rain diminished, and 
seemed only to have fallen for the 
furtherance of our wishes. I offered 
up my thanks to God, and so did, I 
am sure, these pious women. Their 
exterior appearance spoke contentment, 
security, and joy.” 


Here, then, was ahsolution not 
preceded by any confession which 
can be called “ auricular,” and given, 
besides, by the priest whilst stand- 
ing disguised in a crowd ; but we 
believe it is not doubted in the 
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Roman Catholic Church that the 
deviation from the usual practice 
had a sound warrant in the necessity 
of the case, and that the absolution 
was valid. The narrative goes on:— 


“As we advanced through the 
‘Faubourg,’ the rain having ceased, 
a curious multitude again lined the 
two sides of the street, insulting the 
ladies in the first cart, but above all 
the Maréchale. Nothing was said to 
the others. I sometimes walked by 
theside of the carts, and sometimes pre- 
ceded them. 

“ At last we reached the fatal spot. 
Iecannot describe what I felt. What 
a moment! What a _ separation! 
What an affliction for the children, 
husbands, sisters, relations, and friends 
who are to survive those beloved ones 
in this valley of tears! There they 
are before me full of health, and in one 
moment I shall see them no more. 
What anguish! yet not without deep 
consolation at beholding them so re- 
signed. 

“We came in sight of the scaffold. 
The carts stopped, and were im- 
mediately surrounded by the soldiers. 
A ring of numerous spectators was 
soon formed, most of whom were 
laughing and amusing themselves at 
the horrible sight. It was dreadful to be 
amongst them ! 

“While the executioner and his two 
assistants were helping the prisoners 
out of the first cart, Mme. de Noailles’s 
eyes sought for me in the crowd. She 
caught sight of me. What a wonder- 
ful expression there was in those 
looks! Sometimes raised towards 
heaven, sometimes lowered towards 
earth ; her eyes, so animated, so gentle, 
80 expressive, so heavenly, were often 
fixed on me in a manner which would 
have attracted notice: if those around 
me had had time for observation. I 
pulled my hat over my eyes without 
taking them off her. I felt as if I 
could hear her say, Our sacrifice is 
accomplishe d ! We har a Sivrm and 
comforting hope that a merciful God 
is calling us to Him! How many dear 
to us we leave behind! but we shall 
Jorget no one. Farewell to them, and 
thanks to you! Jesus Christ, who died 
Jor us, is our strength, May we die 


Sermier-général. 
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in Him! Farewell. 
again in heaven ! 

‘*It is impossible to give an idea of 
the animation and fervour of those 
signs, the eloquence of which was so 
touching that the bystanders’ ex- 
claimed: ‘Oh! that young woman, 
how happy she seems, how she looks 
up to heaven, how she is praying! 
But what is the use of it all?’ And 
then, on second thoughts: ‘Oh! the ras- 
cals, the bigots!’ 

‘““The mother and daughter took a 
last farewell of each other and descended 
from the cart. As for me, the outer 
world disappeared for a moment, At 
once broken-hearted and comforted, I 
could only return thanks to God for 
not having waited for this moment to 
give them absolution; or, which would 
have been still worse, delayed it till 
they had ascended the scaffold. We 
could not have joined in prayer while 
I gave, and they received, this great 
blessing, as we had been enabled to do 
in the most favourable circumstances 
possible at suchatime. I left the spot 
where I was standing, and went over 
to the other side, while the victims 
were getting out. I found myself 
opposite the wooden steps which 
led to the scaffold. An old man, tall 
and straight, with white hair and a 
good-natured countenance, was leaning 
against it. I was told he was a 
Near him stood a 
very edifying lady, whom I did not 
know. Then came the Maréchale de 
Noailles, exactly opposite me, dressed 
in black, for she was still in mourning 
for her husband. She was sitting on a 
block of wood or stone which happened 
to be there, her large eyes fixed with a 
vacant look. I had not omitted to do 
for her what I had done for so many, 
and in particular for the Maréchal and 
Maréchale de Mouchy. All the others 
were drawn up in two lines, looking 
towards the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 
From where I stood I could only per- 
ceive Mme. @’Ayen, whose attitude and 
countenance expressed the most sub- 
lime, unaffected, and devout resigna- 
tion. She seemed only occupied with 
the sacrifice she was about to make to 
God, through the merits of the Saviour, 
His divine Son. She looked as she was 
wont to do when she had the happiness 
of approaching the altar for holy com- 


May we all meet 
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munion., !I shall never forget the im- 
pression she made on me at that 
moment. It is often in my thoughts. 
God grant that I may profit by it! 

“The Maréchale de Noailles was the 
third person who ascended the scaffold. 
The upper part of her dress had to be cut 
away in order to uncover her throat. I 
was impatient to leave the place, but yet 
I wished to drink the cup of bitterness to 
the dregs, and to keep my promise, as 
God was giving me strength to do so, even 
in the midst of all my shuddering horror. 
Six ladies followed. Mme. d’Ayen was 
the tenth. How happy she seemed to die 
before her daughter! The executioner 
tore off hercap. As it was fastened by a 
pin which he had forgotten to remove, he 
pulled her hair violently, and the pain he 
caused was visible on her countenance. 

“The mother disappeared, the daugh- 
ter took her place. Whata sight to be- 
hold that young creature, ajl in white, 
looking still younger than she really was, 
like a gentle lamb going to the slaughter! 
I fancied I was witnessing the martyr- 
dom of one of the young virgins or holy 
women whom we read of in the history of 
the Church. What had happened to the 
mother also happened to her; the same 
pain in the removal of her cap, then the 
same composure and the same death. 
Oh! the abundant crimson stream that 
gushed from the head and neck! How 
happy she is now! I thought, as her body 
was thrown into the frigh‘ful coffin. 


de Lafayette. [Sept. 
‘“May Almighty God in His merey 
bestow onthe members of that family ail 
the blessings which I ask, and entreat 
them to ask for mine! May we all be 
saved with those who have gone before 
us to that happy dwelling where reyoln- 
tions are unknown—to that abode which 
according to the words of Saint Augns. 
tine, has Truth for its King, Charity for 
its law, and will endure for Eternity!” 


The moral we draw is, that neither 
men nor women should be brought 
by priests or deacons into that state 
of mind which fits them to he 
trampled upon without resistance, 
Charlotte Corday was the superb 
exception ; but in general, both by 
nature and habit, the Frenchman 
has always been but too well in. 
clined to meet the approaches of 
tyranny with a shrug and “ que 
voulez vous?’ and it seems _per- 
verse in the extreme to aggravate 
this baneful weakness by applying 
to those who were only “ victims,” 
the grand appellation of ‘ martyrs,” 
and confusing the idea of submission 
to Heaven with that of submission 
to scoundrels. 
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JAPAN. 


THERE is a country whose written 
history stretches in an uninterrupted 
tale over 2532 years; whose sover- 
eigns have formed one unbroken 
dynasty since 660 3.c. ; whose first 
ruler, of the still-reigning family, 
was contemporary with Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Tullus Hostilius; whose 
present Emperor is the 122d of his 
race; whose principles of action have 
remained virtually unchanged for 
five-and-twenty centuries. 

That country is Japan. 

Even if it possessed no other 
merit than this extraordinary an- 
tiquity, such a country would de- 
serve to be looked at with attention ; 
but the manners and the character 
of its people are almost more striking 
than its ancient lineage; while the 
interest of the subject is still further 
increased by the strange fact that, 
after resolutely shutting itself out 
from all contact with the world, 
this country is now suddenly aban- 
doning its traditions, is seeking to 
change its whole condition, is striv- 
ing to adopt European laws and 
habits, and to take a place amongst 
the nations. A great Embassy, in- 
cluding some of the most illustrious 
of its nobles, has just landed in 
England, with the object of study- 
ing the elements of Western civil- 
isation, and of applying them on its 
return. A sketch of the present 
condition of Japan may therefore 
be somewhat useful at this mo- 
ment. 

But in order to understand the 
situation as it now is, it is essential 
to trace its growth, and to indicate 
the causes which have produced it; 
for that purpose the main features of 
the history of this curious nation 
must be roughly recalled to memory. 
The Empire of Japan was de- 
finitely established more than six 


hundred years before the Christian 
era by Zen Mou, who, as is shown 
by his first title of ‘‘Lord of the 
Narrow Country,” was originally 
the petty chieftain of a mountain 
valley. It was he who founded the 
dynasty of the Mikados, and who 
invented the ingenious system of 
their deification after death, which, 
under the name of the religion of 
Sinto, or the Kamis, has been so 
powerful an agent in maintaining 
intact the prestige of his descendants. 
His successors seem to have had to 
do a vast deal of fighting, and 
though their half-sacred character 
generally prevented them from ap- 
pearing personally in the field, their 
generals had plenty of occupation 
during some two thousand years; 
the reason being that their subjects, 
though strictly loyal, were particu- 
larly riotous, and indulged them- 
selves in an indefinite quantity of 
local wars of the most varied kind. 
The majority of the Mikados during 
this long period have not left much 
mark in history, but some few of 
them were able statesmen and great 
rulers: the long catalogue of their 
doings offers, however, but little 
interest, until about six hundred 
years ago. All that is worth notic- 
ing in the interval is that the 
Mikados were very long-lived; that 
in 85 s.c. the Emperor of that day 
conferred on one of his sons the 


‘title of Shiogun or Generalissimo, 


and thereby unconsciously prepared 
the way for the extinction of the 
power of his family thirteen cen- 
turies afterwards ; that one Buretz, 
who reigned about the time of 
Mahomet, carried cruelty to a 
height which it has rarely attained 
elsewhere, even amongst the most 
inventive torturers; for when he 
had grown tired of the insufficient 
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satisfaction of cutting his courtiers 
into small pieces, and of dissecting 
them alive, he conceived the new 
amusement of making them climb 
to the top of tall trees, which he 
forthwith cut down under them; 
that the introduction of Buddhism, 
towards the year 700, supplied a 
series of new motives for carrying on 
fighting, the partisans of the new 
faith disagreeing violently with the 
Sintoists, and of course settling their 
disputes by battle; and that the 
books of Confucius were imported 
at the end of the ninth century, but 
seemingly without producing any 
special quarrels. 

But when the twelfth century be- 
gan, new circumstances had arisen, 
and new events occurred, of a really 
important nature. Incessant fight- 
ing, and the disorders consequent 
upon it, had slowly developed the 
separate power of the Daimios or 
local nobles, who by degrees had 
grown to be virtually independent 
of the Mikado. They still remained 
under his nominal command —they 
paid him tribute, and received from 
him investiture ; but in reality they 
had each of them acquired royal 
rights in their respective provinces. 
They made war on their own ac- 
count, administered justice in their 
own names, coined money, levied 
taxes, and had power of life and 
death over the population of their 
district, which reverently called 
them the “Lords of our heads.” 
The Mikado of the period, Koniei, 
determined to put an end to all this 
rioting, and to re-establish unity of 
government. With that object he 
collected a large army, gave the 
direction of it to his General, Yori- 
tomo, and told him to crush out 
the local chieftains. Yoritomo went 
to work to do it, but not quite as 
Koniei wished. He allied himself 
with the most powerful of the Dai- 
mios, upset the rest, reorganised 
them all into a regular feudality, 


Japan. 


and ended by getting himself ap. 
pointed Shiogun, annexing, for the 
first time, to that purely military 
office the entire direction of the 
civil and political affairs of the 
country, and declaring that the 
separate power which he thus as. 
sumed was hereditary in his family, 
Such was the origin of what we 
erroneously call the Temporal En. 
perors of Japan. The party of the 
Mikado, of course, objected to this 
usurpation, and fought bravely 
against the new self -constituted 
government. Torrents of blood 
were shed, savage cruelties were 
perpetrated; but in the long-run, 
after several generations had been 
slaughtered, the power of the Shio- 
guns became definitive and undis- 
puted. Still, notwithstanding their 
success, they never seem to have 
thought of actually suppressing the 
Mikado; on the contrary, they 
reigned solely in his name and for 
his account. The divine nature of 
the imperial race, the long duration 
of its dynasty, had so attached the 
nation to it that any attack upon 
the person of the Mikados was in- 
practicable. They preserved the 
title, the pomp, and the appearances 
of supreme royalty, with the power 
of investiture of both Shioguns and 
Daimios; they continued to be the 
fountain of honour, and they re- 
tained a distinct right of veto over 
the Shiogun’s acts. It is, however, 
an error to suppose that they be- 
came spiritual chiefs or pontifis. 
They never exercised or possessed 
any theocratic powers. They con- 
tinued to be nominally the sole 
temporal emperors of Japan, though 
they were pensioned by the Shio- 
gun, and had scarcely any practical 
authority. In order to prevent col- 
lisions, the Mikado and the Shio- 
gun wisely determined to live apart. 
The former took his residence at 
Miako, while the latter went to 
Yedo, three hundred miles away. 
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He had, however, to make a jour- 
ney to Miako once a-year, to do 
homage to his superior. : 

y This new organisation did not 
work quite smoothly. The descend- 
ants of Yoritomo did not manage to 
keep the sort of throne which he 
had established for them. They 
were turned out by new rebellions, 
and their places were occupied suc- 
cessively by a variety of adventur- 
ers, none of whom have left a name 
excepting Oda Novunaga and Taiko 
Fideyos. The latter, who was at 
first an apothecary’s apprentice, and 
became Shiogun in 1590, grew to 
be so powerful that he was able to 
declare war on China, to land in 
the Corea with 160,000 men, and 
to beat the Chinese armies in every 
encounter during several years. His 
son was dispossessed by Iyeyas 
(who had been the intimate friend 
of Taiko), and he at last founded 
a permanent succession. His de- 
seendants reigned at Yeduv until 
the suppression of the separate 
government of the Shiogun in 
1868, It should be observed that 
since 1853 the Shiogun has been 
called Taicoon by Europeans. 

From the time of [yeyas no more 
civil wars took place. The interest 
of Japanese history thenceforth lies 
in the relations which commenced 
between Japan and Europe. 

Europe first heard of the existence 
of Japan from Marco Polo, who 
alluded to it in the story of his tra- 
vels by the name of Zipangu, and 
gave a short description of it from 
what he gathered from the Chinese, 
The Portuguese became aware, after 
their settlement in India, that Zi- 
pangu was a land lying to the east 
of China, that it was therefore called 
Jih-pon, or “Sun Source,” and that 
itwas rich in precious metals, silk, 
and other valuable productions. But 
they do not appear to have made any 
attempt to get there; and it was not 
till 1543 that three Portuguese sailors 
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landed on the Japanese coast by ac- 
cident, a tempest having blown them 
thither, as they were on their way 
from Siam to Northern China in a 
junk. They were very well received 
by the Daimio of the locality— 
mainly, however, because one of 
them possessed an arquebus, and as- 
tonished the chieftain by his shoot- 
ing—and after a stay of some dura- 
tion, were allowed to leave, and 
got back to Goa with the story of 
their adventures, and of the wonder- 
ful country they had discovered. 
The Portuguese traders in the Eastern 
seas immediately opened up dealings 
with the new land ; and shortly after- 
wards, in 1549, St. Francis Xavier 
went there and laid the foundation 
of the Jesuit missions. Trade and 
conversions prospered rapidly and 
simultaneously ; the Japanese show- 
ed, it is true, a good deal of hesita- 
tion and some ill-will on both sub- 
jects; but the Portuguese, both priests 
and therchants, were men of energy ; 
they pushed resolutely onwards, bap- 
tising, and building churches on the 
one hand, selling goods and making 
huge profits on the other. 

It seems scarcely credible that the 
Japanese should have stood all this, 
especially as from the very first 
there was a large and powerful party 
amongst them whose sole desire was 
to at once drive the Portuguese into 
the sea. If they did not realise that 
desire, it was because their instinc- 
tive hatred and mistrust of foreigners 
had not yet had time to become a 
fixed principle of action, and also 
because the Portuguese of that epoch 
were not men to be easily beaten 
off. The missionaries were worthy 
successors of the great Apostle of 
the Indies; the mariners and the 
merchants . had in them something 
of the blood of Cortes and Pizarro, 
and may even have indulged the 
dream of imitating those conquerors. 
For these reasons they got on well 
at first; converts to Christianity 
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were counted by thousands; pro- 
fits, represented by the exportation 
of precious metals, were counted by 
millions. But Japan was further 
off than Mexicoor Peru, and the 
Japanese were a very different race 
from the subjects of Montezuma and 
Atahualpa ; the Portuguese possessed 
no force to back up their projects ; 
the Japanese gradually got out of 
temper; and after some fifty years 
of admirable success, both in trade 
and purchasing, signs of hostility be- 
gan to appear. Decrees were issued 
against the Christian religion; edicts 
were made against all foreigners; 
both were. capriciously withdrawn, 
and then once more set in force; 
converts were put to death, and 
churches were destroyed. Then 
came another period of relative 
calm. At last, in 1624, out broke 
the final storm; Christianity was 
suppressed by law, the ports were 
closed, strangers were ordered off, 
and an almost universal murder- 
ing of converts and priests took 
place, with attendant cruelties of the 
most hideous kind. The Portuguese 
resisted as they could, and hung 
in their vessels about the coast, 
seeking still to trade; but in 1638 
sterner measures were adopted, and 
what remained of Christians or Por- 
tuguese were swept away for good. 
While all this was going on, the 
English, the Spaniards, and the 
Dutch had made attempts to get a 
share of the newly-opened trade, but 
the Portuguese managed to keep them 
almost out of it as longas they held 
their ground. When, however, they 
were driven off, the Dutch, who had 
been dealing in a trifling way since 
1609, managed most cleverly to get 
in. They contrived to make the 
Japanese understand that they were 
Protestants, that they had conse- 
quently no kind of religious interest 
to serve, and therefore were not 
dangerous in that respect; they 
urged that certain European pro- 
ducts had become necessary to Japan, 
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and must be supplied by some one; 
and finally, after long patience and 
much humiliation, they obtained 
permission to establish and maintain 
one factory on an island in the har. 
bour of Nagasaki. From that mo- 
ment they alone possessed the right 
of trading with Japan, and immense. 
ly lucrative their commerce was for 
more than a hundred years. It 
dwindled down at last to one ship 
a year, and almost ceased to be of 
any pecuniary value ; but it was kept 
up asa Dutch monopoly until 1854. 
From 1638 the Japanese Govern- 
ment resolutely refused to allow any 
foreign vessels to touch at its ports 
under any pretext, and prohibited 
the slightest intercourse between 
foreigners and its own subjects. So 
pitilessly was this latter law applied, 
that even Japanese sailors who were 
wrecked on the Russian or other 
neighbouring shores were not per- 
mitted to go home again without 
great difficulty, nor until after much 
purification. The half-dozen Duteh- 
men who managed the factory at 
Nagasaki were kept locked up in 
their little island of Decima, and 
were not allowed to hold any com- 
munication with the mainland, ex- 
cepting once in every four years, 
when their manager had to visit 
Yedo to do homage to the Shiogun. 
The occasional attempts which were 
made by European war or trading 
ships to open communications on 
the coast were persistently repelled, 
by force if necessary ; the closing of 
Japan against the outer world was 
absolute and complete. Time in no 
way weakened the conviction that 
the safety and the honour of the coun- 
try depended on its isolation; even 
so recently as the year 1843, a new 
edict confirming the old principle 
was promulgated, and was handed 
to the Dutch for transmission to 
the European powers, in order to 
put an end to the growing visits of 
unwelcome ships. This edict said: 
“‘ Shipwrecked persons of the Japan- 
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ese nation must not be brought 
back to their country otherwise than 
in Dutch or Chinese vessels; for 
in case these shipwrecked persons 
shall be brought back in the ships 
of other nations they will not be 
received. Considering the express 
prohibition, even to Japanese sub-- 
jects, to explore or make examina- 
tion of the coasts or islands of the 
empire, this prohibition, for greater 
reasons, is extended to foreigners.” 
This decree supplies evidence enough 
that the old theories and convictions 
were still preponderant, and were 
likely, so far as apparent probabili- 
ties could be judged, to remain in 
force indefinitely. ‘The opium war 
between England and China, the 
nature and objects of which were 
thoroughly known and understood 
by the Japanese, was an event not 
calculated to encourage them to re- 
open intercourse with foreigners. 

So things went on until 1853, 
when, after one or two ineffectual 
attempts to open up communication, 
a squadron of United States war 
vessels steamed one day into the 
harbour of Yokohama; and Commo- 
dore Perry, who commanded it, in- 
formed the astounded governor that 
he had come to make a treaty. The 
local authorities instantly ordered 
him to sea, and said they would 
burn his ships if he did not go. 
The Commodore replied “ Try ;” 
but they did not try. Yankee cool- 
ness was too much for Japanese 
resistance, when put really to the 
test. So negotiations were set going : 
aletter to the Mikado, which the 
Commodore had brought from Pre- 
ident Fillmore, was sent up to 
Miako, and the Americans agreed 
to come back in a few months for 
ananswer. At the beginning of the 
following spring the Commodore 
returned ; he wanted a treaty, and 
would not go away without one; 
the Shiogun got frightened, and 
gave in. On 31st March 1854 the ex- 
torted dosument was signed, and 


Japan was once more opened, after 
216 years of absolute isolation. 

The other powers imitated someé- 
what negligently the example set to 
them by the United States. It 
was not till 1858 that Lord Elgin, 
on a chance visit to Japan, thought 
he might as well profit by the 
opportunity to make a treaty for 
England, though he had no instruc- 
tions on the subject. All the Er- 
ropean countries (excepting Greece 
and Turkey) slowly and successively 
followed on. The Shiogun’s gov- 
ernment ceased all resistance (Euro- 
pean war-ships looked so strong); 
the three ports which had been open- 
ed to the Americans became avail- 
able to the world; three other 
ports were added to the list, and a 
new spoliation of Japan commenced. 

The history of the Empire of the 
Rising Sun is divisible, as_ this 
sketch shows, into four distinct 
periods: the first, which ends with 
the landing of the Portuguese in 
1543, is purely local; the second, 
which extends from 1543 to 1638, 
includes the story of St. Francis 
Xavier, the trade with Portugal, the 
persecutions, and the final expulsion 
of Europeans ; the third, from 1638 
to 1854, is distinguished by the 
Dutch monopoly and the resolute 
exclusion of all foreigners; in the 
fourth, since 1854, Japan has once 
more become accessible to every body. 

This rough outline of the facts 
needs, however, some commentary ; 
it in no’ way suffices by itself to 
enable us to understand the changes 
which have come about. And it is 
the more essential, in this case, to 
look a little underneath the surface 
of events, for the reason that there 
never has been a country in which 
sentiments and emotions have exer- 
cised greater influence than in Japan, 
or where the connection between the 
feelings and the history of 2 nation 
has been more complete. 

When the Portuguese first saw 
the Japanese, and tried to form an 
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estimate of their character, they 
found them to be—what they. pro- 
bably always had been, and certainly 
still were until a few years ago—a 
people of great qualities and exag- 
gerated defects. They were honest, 
ingenious, courteous, clean,and frugal, 
animated by a strong love of know- 
ledge, endowed with a wonderful 
capacity of imitation, with deep 
self-respect, and with a sentiment 
of personal honour far beyond what 
any other race has ever reached. 
But they were proud, absolute, re- 
vengeful, profoundly suspicious, he- 
sitating and mistrustful, and, in the 
lower classes, openly and radically 
immoral, Their organisation was 
purely military ; war was the only 
occupation (with the exception of 
the priesthood) which was _ con- 
sidered worthy of a man: agriculture 
was left to serfs, while commerce 
was regarded as degrading. The 
fighting classes, which, in fact, con- 
stituted the only active element of 
the population, had the utmost con- 
tempt for trade, and the entire 
people were deficient in the commer- 
cial aptitudes which so _particu- 
Jarly distinguish the neighbouring 
Chinese. The Portuguese at once 
detected this latter insufficiency, and 
unscrupulously made the most enor- 
mous profits out of their defenceless 
prey. The Japanese were helpless 
in their hands; they had never dealt 
with foreigners, and had, conse- 
quently, no idea of the price of any 
object beyond their own island 
shores. The Portuguese brought 
them, for the first time, European 
products ; and as there was at that 
period scarcely anything to export 
in return, payment was effected 
almost entirely in gold and silver 
calculated far under their Euro- 
pean value. As the precious met- 
als thus obtained were immediately 
shipped away, gold and silver be- 
came scarce in the districts round 
the ports; edicts were issued, pro- 
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hibiting their exit from the country, 
and the Portuguese and all other 
foreigners began to be regarded as 
despoilers of Japan. It is difficult 
to form any reliable opinion as to 
the quantity of gold which was 
thus removed, but there is some 
reason to suppose that the Portu- 
guese alone, during their ninety 
years of trade, must have carried 
away at least forty millions sterling: 
while Sir Stamford Raffles went 
so far as to estimate the total sum 
which, in his day, Europe had ex- 
tracted from Japan, at the enormous 
figure of two hundred millions, the 
greater part of which had gone to 
Holland. To the hostility which 
all this provoked was superadded 
the animosity ‘which grew up, on 
political grounds, against the Chris- 
tian missionaries. The two causes 
together gradually brought about a 
hatred of the intensest kind against 
Europeans, and provoked the san- 
guinary explosion of 1624. 

So far there was an apparent mo- 
tive, an intelligible reason, for the 
decision of the Japanese to shut 
out foreigners; but it is at first 
sight less easy to comprehend that 
such a measure, instead of being 
purely temporary, should have be- 
come permanent and durable. That 
they should have violently protected 
themselves against the abominable 
robbery to which they were sub- 
jected, was legitimate and proper; 
that they should have expelled the 
priests whose teaching put in danger 
the maintenance of their political 
institutions, was natural enough in 
their then condition of mind and 
habits; but it is difficult to under- 
stand, without some additional ex- 
planations, why so intelligent and 
so self-confident a race should 
have kept up absolute seclusion 
during more than two hundred 
years as the sole remedy for 
the wrongs which their first con- 
tact with Europeans had provoked, 
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and why no attempt was ever made 
by them to examine the real nature 
of the question, so as to discover 
means of dealing with it more prac- 
tical and less radical than the her- 
metic stoppage of all communication 
with abroad. In order to appreciate 
the real causes of the prolongation 
of this wilful solitude, of this resol- 
ute abandonment of the advantages 
of intimate connection with the 
world, we must revert to the influ- 
ence which was alluded to just 
now—to feeling. We live in 
Europe in a _ political condition 
which excludes feeling from any 
share in the attitude or the decisions 
of governments ; but in Japan the 
state was very different. The Ja- 
panese had been utterly alone for 
more than two thousand years; the 
constant practice of unchanging 
habits, and the total absence of all 
means of comparison with other 
nations, had led them to regard 
those habits as the only ones which 
were worthy of their race; an ex- 
periment of ninety years of foreign 
intercourse had turned out—though 
it was on the smallest scale—to be 
most damaging“ to their material 
interests, and to be full of menace 
for their ancient institutions; the 
strangers who had forced them- 
selves upon them were, in their 
eyes, both contemptible and danger- 
ous — contemptible because they 
came to trade, dangerous because 
they impoverished: Japan, and sought 
to implant in it a religion which 
was in every respect opposed to the 
theory on which the maintenance 
of the Mikado’s power essentially 
depended. When once the opinion 
had sprung up that there was no 
safety in intimacy with strangers, 
it grew rapidly into a national con- 
viction; it acquired all the force 
which reaction lends to unreasoned 
decisions; it become a permanent 
protest against any possible renewal 
f the events which had produced 


it. Hatred of Europeans was handed 
on as an article of faith from gener- 
ation to generation ; all classes felt 
alike about it; a reopening of com- 
munications was regarded as syn- 
onymous with the destruction of 
Japan. It was the strongest case 
of inveterate, irradicable prejudice 
which history records. 

The intensity of the conviction 
would, however, have been kept up 
with difficulty if it had not been 
stimulated by the peculiar social 
organisation to which Yoritomo had 
given a final form, by the concen- 
tration of all power and all example 
in a limited aristocratic caste, com- 
posed of a few hundred nobles, pos- 
sessed of definite feudal rights, and 
backed up, each of them, by a fol- 
lowing recruited from the special 
hereditary class of Samurai, “two- - 
sworded men,” born to fight, and to 
do nothing else. In a society so 
composed, where material interests 
had virtually no existence, where 
personal consideration and military 
reputation were almost the sole 
objects of ambition, the idea of in- 
dividual honour attained an exag- 
geration of development beyond 
anything which modern imagina- 
tions can conceive. Duelling and 
suicide, though not legalised, were 
organised institutions, and were re- 
garded as the sole possible repara- 
tions for the slightest unintentional 
discourtesy, or the slightest invoi- 
untary fault. The result of all this 
naturally was, that national opinion 
was formed by the upper classes 
only, and that that opinion was 
irresistible and carried everything 
before it. There was no discussion, 
no difference of views—unity of 
sentiment was inevitable; the child 
inherited his opinions from his 
father; the lower strata of popu- 
lation blindly and reverently imi- 
tated their masters. Under con- 
ditions such as these, no voluntary 
change was possible. 
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This was the state of things 
when the Americans broke in ; 
and it seems incredible, to us 
lookers-on, that a brave and war- 
like nation, blindly confident in 
its judgment and its strength, ac- 
tuated by prejudices such as have 
been just described, should have 
supported such an outrage without 
fighting. Even the Japanese them- 
selves do not understand how it 
came about that they should have 
allowed the Shiogun to submit 
tamely to the dictation of a plucky 
sailor, supported by three steamers 
and four sloops, and how the deeply- 
rooted traditions of their nation 
should have been abandoned at the 
very first contact with an outside 
difficulty. Not a shot was fired, 
no material force was used; the 
Japanese did not then learn (as 
they did a few years afterwards) 
what marine artillery is: obstinacy 
of purpose was sufficient to upset a 
system which Japan believed to be 
as solid and as durable as its snow- 
All 


topped mountain, Fusi-yama. 
this was done by the Shiogun; but 
though he gave way, the people 
did not accept the change; they 
looked on savagely at this sudden 
colJapse of one of their main prin- 


ciples of action. Enforced contact 
with the foreigner did not lead them 
to like him better; they could not, 
however, unmake the treaties, so 
they took refuge in assassination as 
a protest against their signature. 
We all of us remember the murders 
of Europeans which took place from 
time to time during the first ten 
years after 1854, and which the 
Government was powerless to pre- 
vent, because their perpetrators did 
not regard them in any way as 
crimes, but, on the contrary, as 
meritorious acts. The bitter dis- 
gust which prevailed throughout 
Japan was increased by the unlucky 
oecurrence of a bad earthquake to- 
wards the end of 1854, and by the 
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arrival of the cholera a few months 
later. Both these events were of 
course attributed by the populace 
to the anger of the gods at the 
desecration of the soil; both served, 
in their eyes, as a new argument 
against the opening of the ports. 

It is, however, necessary to ob- 
serve, that even in Japan there was, 
as elsewhere, an opposition. To- 
wards the close of the eighteenth 
century, some of the native interpre- 
ters who were employed for commu- 
nication with the Dutch, had ven- 
tured to insinuate that the policy of 
solitude was perhaps not so wise as 
was imagined. At first they did 
not dare to speak out openly, for 
any distinct expression of opinion 
on such a subject was impossible; 
and, furthermore, they were few in 
number and without influence. But 
when the news of the fall of Napo- 
leon and of the re-establishment of 
peace in Europe reached the Court 
of Yedo, the anti-exclusion advocates 
were able to form a little party, and 
to raise a whisper that the time was 
favourable for the consideration of a 
change of system, though they well 
knew that the oM Mikado Court 
would not listen for an instant to 
such a notion, and that the Shiogun 
was almost equally opposed to it. 
The ‘“port-openers” slowly grew, 
however, in quantity and quality, 
and at last became sufficiently auda- 
cious to call the exclusionists “ frogs 
in a well;” this. appellation being 
bestowed upon them because their 
views were so narrow that they 
could see nothing but the sky above 
their heads. But the ‘“ frogs” had 
got the power, and would not yield; 
and when the Shiogun at last let 
himself be beaten by Commodore 
Perry, they did their best to stimu- 
late the indignation of the popula- 
tion against the treaty, little think- 
ing that the rage they fanned was 
destined to deviate from its course, 
and to end by producing an internal 
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revolution of a nature which nobody 
foresaw. At the moment when the 
treatics were signed, the feudal sys- 
tem remained apparently in full 
force, both socially and politically, 
without the slightest outward change. 
But a tendency to try to limit the 
power of the Shiogun had been grow- 
ing up for years amongst the mem- 
bers of the loyal Mikado party. 
They did not yet conceive the idea 
of suppressing him altogether, but 
they discussed between themselves 
the measures which might be adopted 
in order to restore some part of the 
reality of government to, the Mikado. 
There are no written records of this 
movement; it was in great part un- 
seen, yet gained force from year to 
year, and the signature of the Perry 
Treaty served as an occasion to bring 
it suddenly into light. Not only 
had the Shiogun signed that treaty, 
but he had done so without any ex- 
plicit permission from the Mikado, 
and had consequently taken all the 
odium of it on himself. The group 
which was in favour of renewing 
intercourse with foreigners was still 
too weak to lend any real support 
to him in his difficulty ; and though 
itsmembers talked very wisely about 
the necessity of studying Western 
civilisation for the benefit of Japan, 
the time had not yet come for them 
to be listened to. As years passed on, 
the discontent against the Shiogun 
grew more strong and deep, while, 
by a singular and most unexpected 
reaction, hatred against foreigners 
suddenly and correspondingly dimin- 
ished. The latter change was brought 
about, in part, by the two bombard- 
ments of Kagoshima and Chioshiu 
by the English and combined fleets, 
and by the sentiment of European 
force in war and science which those 
two events produced in the Ja- 
panese mind; but it would be absurd 
to attribute so radical a modifica- 
tion of national views to them alone. 
The chagge was mainly caused by 
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a rapid and very general waking 
up of the population, in all its . 
classes, to the fact that, after all, 
there was something to learn from 
Europe, and that the elements of 
her strength and knowledge merited 
close examination instead of ob- 
stinate repulsion. Feeling, in this 
new direction, was once more carry- 
ing. Japan away; in the higher 
castes, which were strongly animated 
by loyalty and patriotism, it was 
rendered more ardent still by the wish 
which simultaneously jumped into 
existence, to place Japan on a* level 
with the Western nations. Senti- 
ment ran away again with reason; 
and though argument was abund- 
antly employed to prove the neces- 
sity of doing the exact contrary of 
what everybody had up to that mo- 
ment done, argument was quite use- 
less ; its work was in reality per- 
formed by emotion and by infused 
faith. The desire for national union 
and national force grew so fast and 
became so intense that it must be 
regarded as the real cause and ex- 
planation of the suppression of the 
Shiogun in 1868. Unity of patriotic 
purpose could not coexist with du- 
ality of government; the necessity 
of one strong central power became 
distinctly evident, The chief Dai- 
mios joined the Mikado, and 
urged him to suppress the Shi- 
ogun. There was some fighting, 
but the Shiogun was wise enoug 

not to attempt a serious resistance. 
He accepted the terms which were 
proposed to him, and retired calmly 
into private life, as if he had not 
centuries of effective loyalty be- 
hind him. The historical details of 
this event are not worth repeating 
here, especially as its real interest 
lies in its significance as a sign of 
the movement of opinion and of 
coming change in the entire attitude 
of Japan. Its immediate effect 
was not only to enable the Mikado 
to again govern in reality, but also 
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to prepare the way for a second and 
even more important step—the 
suppression of the feudal system, 
and of the privileges and power of 
the Daimios. 

This radical and utterly unexpected 
result was brought about by another 
of those sudden impulsive rushes of 
which we have seen so many ex- 
amples of late years in Japan; an 
organisation which had lasted for 
many hundred years, which involved 
not only the deepest personal in- 
terests, but in reality the whole in- 


terior government of the country, - 


was blown away in three months 
by a gust of feeling. Four of the 
great Daimios of the west took it in- 
to their heads, in 1869, that it was 
their duty to offer their rights, their 
property, and their serfs to the Mika- 
do, in order to strengthen and conso- 
lidate his newly-acquired authority. 
The others followed this example 
of self-sacrificing patriotism; the 
Daimios suppressed themselves, for 
duty’s sake, because it seemed to be 
the right thing to do. The Govern- 
ment did not advise them, it did 
not even say one word; they acted 
on their own account between them- 
selves. Not one of them attempted 
to resist (though some of the smaller 
ones did not altogether like it); one 
and all they abandoned to the 
Mikado not only their feudal priv- 
ileges and dignities, but,.what is 
far more wonderful, the whole of 
their fortunes too—all for the greater 
glory of Japan! The oldest aristo- 
cracy in the world, sitting in a spe- 
cial parliament at Yedo, had the 
courage to decide to voluntarily re- 
sign its ancient rights and its vast 
possessions with the single object 
of fortifying the government of its 
country and of aiding it to become 
one and strong. This really was a 
grand act; history offers no parallel 
to it, at least on such a scale. Two 
hundred and seventy-eight military 
princes, possessing regal powers, vast 
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wealth, and separate armies, abdi- 
cated, from pure patriotic feeling, the 
station which their families had held 
for twenty centuries. One or two of 
them had revenues which reached the 
almost fabulous amount of £800,000 
a year, others had only a few hun- 
dred pounds of income ; but large or 
small, their incomes and _ their pro. 
perty were given up; they kept no. 
thing for themselves. The Govern. 
ment returned to them one-tenth of 
their annual receipts, and that wasall 
that they preserved of their previous 
splendours. It was, however, neces- 
sary to establish an honorary position 
for these dispossessed suzerains and 
their families; and with that object the 
class of “‘ flowery nobility,” which had 
formerly existed in another shape, 
was re-established; the ex-Daimios 
and the privileged caste of “ Cour- 
tiers of the Mikado” were merged 
together in it; and all that now re- 
mains to the descendants of the 
feudal lords is a graceful title, and, 
in most cases, an utterly insufficient 
income. Neither Louis the Eleventh 
nor Richelieu could have done the 
work of decapitation more com- 
pletely. 

For the moment the ex-Daimios 
were furthermore permitted to retain 
the government of their districts, 
as local functionaries acting in the 
name and for account of the Mikado’s 
Government; but in August 1871 
they were again called up to Yedo, 
and were informed that their services 
were no longer’ needed, and _ that 
they were replaced by civil prefects. 
Liberties were successively granted 
to the lower classes, so as to efface 
as much as possible the old distine- 
tions and privileges of rank, and to 
lift up the people to a sentiment 
of its own dignity, which it had 
never felt. There still continue to 
be differences between the nobles 
and the populace,—in their responst- 
bility for crimes, for instance, and 
in some other details; butdhese dif- 
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ferences will shortly be abolished, 
and all Japan will become equal be- 
fore the law. . 

Such is, in the shortest words, the 
strange history of this strange coun- 
try; and this last is probably the 
strangest of the phases through 
which it has passed. A reaction in 
public feeling, of which no one could 
foresee the possibility, has suddenly 
swept away prejudices and institu- 
tions which seemed to be immoy- 
able, and has replaced them by an 
organization and a tendency in abso- 
lute contradiction to the whole ex- 
perience and teaching of the past. 
Japan has entered on the new 
road thus opened to it with the 
eager zeal of a neophyte, and with 
the impetuosity which is usually at- 
tendant on violent reactions. After 
this rough sketch of the past, we 
shall be better able to understand 
the present. 

The government is now organised 
ona basis which is partly European 
and partly Japanese. The Mikado 
is, theoretically, an absolute sove- 
reign, who reigns and governs; but 
the work of government is done for 
him by the ‘“‘Great Council,” which 
is divided into three sections— 
Centre, Right, and Left. The Centre 
is composed of the Prime Minister, 
vice Prime Minister, and five ad- 
visers. The Left is made up ex- 
clusively of the Council of the State, 
the functions of which are analogous 
to those of the French Conseil 
@Etat, so far at least as the prepara- 
tion and discussion of laws is con- 
cerned. The Right includes all the 
Ministers and vice-Ministers of . the 
nine departments into which the ad- 
ministration has lately been divided. 
The Ministers, either individually 
or united in what we should call a 
Cabinet, decide all ordinary ques- 
tions ; but points of real importance 
are reserved for the Great Council, 
presided over by the Mikado. This 
system, which, after several changes, 


_ 


assumed its present form quite re 
cently, has given practical results ; 
but it is rather cumbrous, and evi- 
dently needs further modification. 
A parliament was formed in 1869, 
with deputies selected by the pro- 
vincial governments; it, however, 
represented the former fiefs alone, 
the towns and villages sending up 
no members. Its functions were 
purely consultative, and in no way 
legislative. It was of no use what- 
ever, and has dropped so thoroughly 
out of sight that it has not been 
called together since the Council 
of State was organised. The idea 
of trying an elective parliament is 
being actively discussed, and the 
Ministry is very desirous to see 
it realised; but until the popu- 
lation has become sufficiently edu- 
cated to understand what voting 
means, it would be useless to appeal 
to it to choose its delegates. 

The local administration in the 
provinces is in the hands of pre- 
fects, one of them residing in each of 
the seventy-five districts into which 
Japan is now cut up. The powers 
and the attributes of these prefects 
are far more extensive than those of 
any similar functionaries in Europe ; 
for not only do they govern, but 
they collect taxes, manage the 
police, and sit as judges civilly and 
criminally. There is, however, a 
limit to their judicial action, for 
they cannot carry into execution 
sentenees involving banishment or 
death unti] they have been con- 
firmed by the Minister of Justice. 
In the villages, causes are pleaded 
before subaltern civil officers. All 
this, however, ‘is under process of 
modification. 

Four years have sufficed to bring 
the government of Japan from the 
anarchy consequent upon a revolu- 
tion which changed everything, to 
this forward state of organisation. 
A remarkable result it is, regarded 
as a whole; but it becomes still more 
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striking when its fruits are consid- 
ered, for then we get from theories 
to facts, and the progress made be- 
comes distinctly evident. 

Finance is naturally the first 
question to be looked at, for the 
success or failure of the present 
attempt to Europeanise Japan main- 
ly hangs upon it. The Treasury 
arrangements, however, are of course 
in a state of transition, like all else, 
and it would be premature to cri- 
tically examine them in detail; 
indeed it would be impossible to 
give any information at all about 
them if a budget for the current 
year—a carefully-calculated, serious 
budget—had not just been pre- 
pared, for the first time in the his- 
tory of Japan. With this new aid 
we can try to appreciate the ways 
and means by which progress is to 
be paid for; but still it is not easy 
to, ascertain exactly what the posi- 
tion is, for plenty of points remain 
doubtful or unexplained. The as- 
sessment and regularisation of the 
revenues handed over by the Dai- 
mios has been a very intricate 
operation, which is not even yet 
definitely completed; the basis of 
taxation varies largely in the dif- 
ferent districts, and no official docu- 
ments are available on the subject 
of the relative composition of the 
local imposts ; the returns of various 
kinds which have been published 
by the Government during the last 
three years have generally been 
discovered afterwards to be incom- 
plete or incorrect, and cannot there- 
fore be referred to. For these 
reasons we are still rather in the 
dark; but we have, at all events, 
got at last a statement which we 
can trust so far as it goes, which has 
cost months of patient labour, and 
which has been prepared with infinite 
precision and after scrupulous verifi- 
cation. It shows both receipts and 
payments for 1872, and a series of 
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detailed explanations are appended to 
it, which testify the care and caution 


of its compilers. 


As it is a docu. 


ment unknown either in Europe or 
in Japan, it is worth while to give it 
here in a condensed form (the origi- 
nal is worked out in dollars, which 


are here converted into 
money at an exchange of 4s. 


RECEIPTS. 


Rice, 
koku, 

Customs, 

Internal ‘revenue (excise du- 
ties, &c.), . 

Miscellaneous, 


at 4% dollars per 


Total of Reccipts, 


EXPENDITURE. 

Imperial household, 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

Army, 

Navy, 

Colonisation of Yeso, 

Justice, : 

Educ: ation, ‘ " 

Finance department (includ- 
ing cost of collecting 
taxes), : 

Public works, 

Municipal and 
governments, 

Miscellaneous, 

Cost of manufacturing new 
bank-notes and of establish- 
ing the mint, . 

Pensions to’ Daimios 
retainers, . 

Balance of indemnity to Euro- 
pean Powers on the Simono- 
saki affair, ° . 

Interest on the 
loan, ‘ ° 


provincial 


and 


English 


Total of Expenditure, 
Surplus, £809,146. 


En glish 
3d): 


- £11,444, 556 


"208;35 


225,675 
260. 4 


’ 


£12,229,351 
fet na: 


1,763,112 


1,386,987 
452,413 


210,375 


. 4,024,112 


318,750 
78,625 


£11,420,385 
pares bets 


A budget which balances with 
such a surplus is always a pleasant 


spectacle ; 


but in this case it gains 


in merit ‘when it is looked closely 
into, for the receipts are estimated 
most moderately, while the outlay 
includes a variety of special pay: 
ments which will not occur agail, 
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and whose absence will increase the 
surplus on following years. The 
rice-tax, Which forms nearly the 
whole revenue of Japan, is calcu- 
lated at a value which is far under 
the average rate of sales (it is es- 
timated at 44 dollars per koku, 
though the price varies from 5 to 
6} dollars, and has been as high as 
10 dollars); while the quantity to 
which it will apply is proved to 
be correct by very elaborate re- 
turns, which evidently have been 
prepared with the greatest care 
in each locality. The estimate of 
receipts from customs and excise 
dues is made with similar detail and 
precision, and is likely to come out 
in excess Of the amounts shown. 
The expenditure side of the account 
comprises £1,250,000 of advances 
which will come back in a few 
months, and an almost equal sum 
for items which are special and not 
annual charges. The large sum 
allowed for pensions will diminish 
every year by the deaths of the recip- 
ints, Furthermore, the £318,000 
shown for the Simonosaki payment 
to foreign Powers, though inciuded 
inthe list of anticipated outlay, will 
probably not be really asked for: 
some of the Powers, indeed, have 
already officially renounced all claim 
toit. For these reasons this budget 
may be regarded as very satisfactory, 
and as giving promise of a bright 
financial future for Japan. 

But while this praise is fully 
merited, so far as figures are con- 
cerned, it is impossible not to add 
that the principle of taxing rice, the 
staple food of the nation, is radi- 
cally false. It weighs with ex- 
treme unfairness on the agricultural 
population, for it absorbs one-third 
of the entire annual crop; and 
though it has existed for many cen- 
turies, the people have never grown 
accustomed to it, and regard itas a 
heavy burden. It is fair to add that 
though, in the eyes of the Govern- 
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ment, it is a most tempting impost, 
singularly certain and productive, 
and very easy to get in, the Ministry 
is seriously considering the means 
of gradually diminishing it, of re- 
placing it by other duties less ob- 
jectionable and more in harmony 
with the spirit which now guides 
the country, and, indeed, of entirely 
remodelling the whole system of 
taxation. 

It nfust not, however, be forgotten 
that Japan is considerably in debt, 
though in a way which we in Europe 
do not quite understand, and cer- 
tainly do not practise. She owes 
altogether £27,412,000, of which 
£15,204,000 are represented by 
paper currency, £10,412,000 are 
debts incurred towards Japanese sub- 
jects by former local governments, 
and the balance of £1,796,000 is 
due to foreign creditors (the Simo- 
nosaki indemnity included). The 
paper currency was in part issued 
years ago, but five-sevenths of it 
represent the cost of the recent 
zevolutions. It has a forced circu- 
lation, but the Government receives 
it in payment of the excise dues 
and proposes to gradually withdraw 
it as the surplus revenue increases. 
Meanwhile the old bank-notes are 
being replaced by very handsome 
new ones which have just been 
manufactured at Frankfort. The 
debts of the former local govern- 
ments are of three classes, each 
constituting about one-third of the 
whole amount. One of these cate- 
gories is considered as being in 
no way binding on the State; the 
second is to be repaid at the rate of 
£50,000 a-year; and the third is to 
be converted into bonds at twenty- 
five years’ date, bearing interest at 4 
per cent. From this it will be seen 
that, with the exception of the last 
item, none of the interior debt bears 
interest; and that, though the Govern- 
ment fully recognises its liability, it 
is absolutely master‘of the position, 
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and virtually dictates its own terms 
to its home creditors. This is be- 
cause the greater part of the debt, 
in all its forms, is inherited by the 
present Administration from _ its 
former adversaries; and because, 
under such circumstances, the ori- 
ginal lenders of the money are only 
too glad to get paid anyhow. 

The note currency, so far as it 
may remain in existence, will of 
course be transferred some day to 
the National Bank, which it is pro- 
posed to found, so as to relieve the 
State from the false position of 
guaranteeing paper money; in that 
event the amount it represents may 
perhaps, become, as is the case in 
many European countries, a per- 
manent advance from the Bank 
to the Government. If that be 
done, the remainder of the local 
indebtedness will be easily dealt 
with as proposed, in the form of 
bonds or terminable annuities. Any- 
how the sum involved is small, 
and, with a productive budget, 
Japan will get clear of it in a few 
years. The foreign debt is repay- 
able by annual payments over ten 
years from 1873; no doubt can 
be entertained as to their regular 
discharge. The thoroughly solvent 
position of the State results dis- 
tinctly from the foregoing figures. 

After finance the most important 
question in Japanese eyes now is 
education; indeed there are en 
thusiasts who consider that the one 
duty of the Government is to teach 
the people, and that all else is un- 
worthy of attention. A Ministry 
of Instruction was definitely created 
in 1871; and considering the short 
time it has existed, and the serious 
and varied difficulties with which 
it has had to deal, it has got on very 
well. Public primary schools are 
increasing rapidly, especially in the 
towns; but the movement is far 
more marked in the western pro- 
vinces and on the coast than in the 
interior, where the eagerness for 
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improvement 1s less felt. Private 
schools are more abundant still ; and 
as anybody can establish them— 
subject to a permission which js 
always granted—they spring up with 
facility wherever they are wanted, 
As yet there are no statistics on the 
subject ; neither facts nor figures can 
be quoted ; but the opinion in Japan 
is that, if the movement continues 
healthily, every man and woman of 
the next generation will probably 
know how to read and write. The 
movement is aided by the fact that 
even under the old régime education 
was very general, although there was 
scarcely any Government interven. 
tion with respect to it. Books, es. 
pecially translations of foreign works, 
are increasing with a rapidity which 
indicates the active curiosity which 
has laid hold of the middle and upper 
classes. Newspapers and local print- 
ing-presses are multiplying, and the 
desire for knowledge has taken a form 
which, without exaggeration, may 
be described as feverish, especially 
in the towns. The books which are 
most read are those which recount the 
history, the manners, and the internal 
condition of other countries ; treatises 
on political economy and on mon 
questions are also much sought after. 
All kinds of learning are absorbed, 
and even arithmetic is beginning to 
be generally taught, in spite of the 
horror of it which the Samurai have 
long felt, as being one of the elements 
of trade. For European art and 
science the Japanese care thus far 
very little, but medicine has always 
been a cherished study with them; 
while engineering, mining, and other 
industrial questions are beginning to 
attract attention. In order to facili 
tate the acquirement of foreign lan- 
guages, the Government has brought 
out several professors, and has sent, 
at its own expense, a large number 
of students to America and Europe. 
There are now more than 5v0 0 
them, spread all about the world 
undergoing all kinds of teaching ™ 
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all kinds of places. Thus far they 
have been directly chosen by the 
Ministers or Provincial Governors; 
but the demands for admission into 
the envied class of State students 
have grown so numerous of late, that 
henceforth a competitive examina- 
tion will be held in order to make a 
selection from the candidates. In 
addition to these privileged young 
travellers, who receive a free passage 
out and home, and an annuai allow- 
ance which has just been fixed at 
£200, a good many other Japanese 
have recently come away at their 
own cost in order to see the world. 
Even ladies are now added to the 
list; for an ex-princess and her com- 
panion landed at Marseilles three 
months ago, put on chignons, French 
gowns and bonnets (all which they 
wore marvellously well), and are at 
this moment hard at work in Eng- 
land learning grammar. 

In 1855 an attempt was made 
to begin public works, but no real 
progress was achieved in that direc- 
tion until after the fall of the Shio- 
gun. During the last three years 
a great impulse has been given to 
this department, as is shown by 
the large amount allotted to it in 
this year’s budget, where it figures 
for £1,763,000. The coast is now 
well supplied with lighthouses, the 
entrances to the harbours are all 
buoyed, and dockyards are open for 
repairing vessels, all of which is 
very needful in a country surround- 
ed by stormy seas. The works 
inland are more important still: 
the river-courses are being em- 
banked; new roads surveyed and 
made ; a railway has been constructed 
between Yedo and Yokohama; tele- 
graphs are extending ; and a variety 
of new undertakings is in prepara- 
tion. These works are directed by 
Europeans, most of whom have been 
chosen by the Government with a 
singularly happy appreciation of 
their fitness for the special posts 
they fill. 
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Agriculture has always been skil- 
fully practised in Japan; and ex- 
cepting in the employment of 
machines, and in the introduction 
of new plants‘and of mineral and 
chemical manures, there is not room 
for much marked improvement. 
Every yard of fertile soil is utilised ; 
and ably-organised irrigation stim- 
ulates the natural activity of vege- 
tation, particularly under the admir- 
able climate of the southern and 
western districts. Rice is of course 
the main product of the couniry; 
but tea, silk, and silk-worms’ eggs 
(which may be counted as agricul- 
tural products), beans, peas, and a 
variety of other crops, are largely 
grown. Japan produces _ several 
special plants of considerable value 
and importance, particularly the 
paper mulberry (from the bark and 
young twigs of which Japanese 
paper is mainly manufactured), the 
wax-tree, the camphor-laurel, and 
the lacquer-gum tree. The manu- 
facture of fermented saki and dis- 
tilled spirit from rice, and of the 
soy sauce from beans, may be 
regarded as branches of farming 
work. Ornamental gardening is 
carried to great perfection; infinite 
pains are bestowed upon it; and 
though it assumes a form and seeks 
to produce effects which seem fan- 
tastic and artificial to our eyes, we 
must recognise that in horticulture, 
properly so called, the Japanese are 
wonderfully proficient. The gardens 
contain a considerable variety of 
indigeneous plants, amongst which 
it is hardly necessary to say that 
the camellia, the Paulownia, and 
the chrysanthemum occupy a fore- 
most place. The leaf and flower of 
the latter were adopted long ago by 
the Mikados as their peculiar em- 
blem ; and, more durabie than the 
lilies of France, still continue to be 
used as royal arms. 

In minerals the country is very 
rich. The precious and useful 
metals are found there in large 
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quantities, as well as coal, and a few 
mines are already worked on an 
important scale. Rock-crystal is 
abundant, pearls and coral are fished 
along the coast, but no diamonds, 
or indeed any other stones of value, 
have yet been found. We all know 
how able the Japanese are in metal- 
working, especially in cutlery, and 
gold and copper; very few of us, 
however, have had an opportunity 
of seeing, except in the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s collection, the highest 
class of products of this kind, which 
do not leave Japan: we have, con- 
sequently, but a general idea of the 
matchless finish and subtle delicacy 
of the handling, and of the talent 
which that handling reveals. With 
the skill which they have so long 
possessed, and with their capacity 
of imitation (let it be remembered 
that they built their first steamboat 
and its engine solely from a de- 
scription in a Dutch book) it may be 
expected that they will soon pro- 
duce all the hardware with which 
we now supply them; and, indeed, 
that they will ultimately export that 
class of goods to China. 

In manufactures generally, there 
has not, thus far, been much de- 
velopment, though several European 
articles, such as window-glass, grape- 
wine, and beer, are beginning to be 
made on a small scale. In_ the 
staple products of Japan, in lacquer, 
porcelain, and silk crape, no change 
can possibly be wished for: they are 
so perfect as they are, that foreigners 
have not learnt to equal them: in- 
deed, the secret of good lacquer, and 
of weaving silk with the same pat- 
tern on both sides, has never been 
discovered outside of Japan. 

The organisation of the army and 
navy is beginning. The army is on 
the French model, wears French 
uniforms, and is instructed by a 
military mission, composed of six- 
teen of the best officers and sub- 
officers which the French War Office 
could select. It includes 70,200 


men on the standing establishment 


not counting the Mikado’s body. 


guard, which is composed of 83j9 
carefully - selected soldiers. The 
navy shows nineteen vessels of yari- 
ous classes. 

To complete this sketch of 
the present condition of Japan, it 
should be added that the popv. 
lation of the Japanese islands (of 
which there are in all 3801) 
amounted, according to last year's 
census, to 32,86:,161, which jg 
rather dense for a surface which 
altogether equals only about three 
quarters of the superficies of France, 
which is full of mountain-ranges, 
and of which a good deal is simply 
barren, sea-heaten rock. There is, 
however, no cvercrowding in the 
houses, for the same census indicates 
the existence of nearly 8,000,000 
buildings. The population is m- 
evenly distributed, the greater part 
of it being massed in the- large 
towns (Yedo holds as many inhabit. 
ants as Paris), or spread thickly 
along the coast and up the valleys. 
Any attempt to describe the man- 
ners and customs of the peopl 
would be out of place here: and 
furthermore, the present situation 
and the forward march of Japm 
are not likely to be affected by the 
fact that its people get on_horse- 
back on the off side; that they treat 
their women and their children 
with much gentleness; that they 
speak a language of almost Italian 
softness; and that they are begin- 
ning to eat meat, after feeding ther- 
selves from all antiquity on fish, rice, 
poultry, vegetables, and sea-weed, in 
ignorance that milk was good to 
drink, or that cheese and_ butter 
could be made from it. Foreigners 
have taught them that, with all 
the rest. 

These few details, though sketchy 
and incomplete, give a rough gene 
ral idea of the position as it now's 
materially. Its other aspects are 
cqual'y interesting, for they help 
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show us the inner consequences of 
the reopening of communications. 
It has produced, as we have seen, 
thorough governmental changes; it 
has provoked a rush of curiosity 
towards Europe, and an immense 
desire for knowledge; it has largely 
developed trade, not only in im- 
ports, but in exports too. So far, 
the renewal of relations with the 
world has certainly been useful 
to Japan. But their re-establish- 
ment has been attended by other 
circumstances of a far less satis- 
factory nature, of which, if we 
have any conscience, we ought to 
feel ashamed. The Portuguese car- 
ried with them new diseases, and 
robbed the Japanese with all their 
might; we of this generation could 
not introduce smallpox and other 
maladies, for that work was well 
executed by our predecessors, but we 
have personally treated the subjects 
of the Mikado with insolent supe- 
riority, and have done our very best 
to renew the money spoliation to 
which his defenceless people were 
subjected three hundred year ago. 
The first thing we clever foreigners 
did, as soon as the ports were opened, 
was to profit by the vast difference 
of the price of gold which then ex- 
isted between Japan and Europe, to 
buy up for one-third of their real 
value all the kobangs (gold coins) 
wecould get hold of; and though 
there is no official evidence of the 
amount which we so took away, good 
judges are convinced that it amount- 
edat least to ten millions sterling. 
We paid for this in silver, which 
was worth at that time in Japan one- 
fifth of the same weight of gold, in- 
stead of one-fifteenth, which is the 
rate in Europe. And when, to pre- 
vent this wholesale robbery, the Go- 
vernment put up the exchange of ko- 
bangs into dollars to a figure which 
corresponded to their real propor- 
tion, we screamed with indignation, 
and said we were abominably ill- 
used. The English were far from 
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being the sole perpetrators of this 
sharp practice; plenty of other na- 
tions had representatives in the 
scramble, but we were as much to 
blame for it as any others. Then 
we began to sell European goods at 
twice their cost, and have industri- 
ously gone on doing it ever since, 
to the advantage of the foreign 
traders, who have made large for- 
tunes, and to the corresponding dis- 
advantage of the Japanese, who 
knew no better, and supposed they 
were getting their money’s worth. 
One example will suffice to show 
the system which has been adopted, 
and which is still in force. Three 
months ago a Japanese agent arrived 
in Europe to superintend, for the 
first time, the execution of a certain 
contract for his Government. This 
contract amounted to £84,000, and 
not one of the houses who had been 
consulted in Japan had consented to 
undertake it at a lower price. The 
agent came convinced that all was 
fair and right, and with no idea that 
he could possibly improve his bar- 
gain; but, for form’s sake, he made a 
few inquiries: he had the luck to 
stumble to people who could guide 
him ; and the result was, that within 
a fortnight he quashed the contract 
he had brought with him (fortun- 
ately he had reserved the right to 
do so), and made another one direct 
with a manufacturer, who supplied 
the self-same goods, of the highest 
quality, for £54,000. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the difference 
of £30,000 was to have been all 
profit to the original contractor, and 
all loss for the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The effect produced by this 
revelation was rather violent, es- 
pecially as the prices thus far paid 
for a variety of other articles were 
verified at the same time, and were 
proved to cover the same propor- 
tionate profit for the dealers. - It is 
probable that the Japanese Govern- 
ment will henceforth take measures 
to protect its interests alittle better ; 
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and not only its own interests, but 
those of its subjects, who are now 
innocently wasting millions every 
year in purchases of foreign mer- 
chandise at fifty per cent above its 
fair market value. This adventure 
will open the eyes of the Japanese, 
and while it will not augment their 
love for strangers in their commercial 
aspect, it will be certainly a useful 
lesson to both sides. The weak will 
organise defence, the strong will re- 
c»snise that the extortion-times are 
drawing to an end at last, and that 
profits must be earned at Yokohama 
on the same fair conditions as else- 
where. 

Even foreign Governments are lia- 
ble to the charge of ill-using Japan. 
America set the example in 1853, by 
coolly forcing its way into the Bay 
of Yedo; and since then other 
States have shown a distinct ten- 
dency to dictate their will because 
they had big ships and heavy guns. 
The example of Denmark in the 
hands of Prussia presents some an- 
alogies to the situation of Japan to- 
wards the nations who condescend 
to trade with her on their own terms, 
without much care for what she likes 
or wants. Itis time to adopt an- 
other system ; torecognise that Japan 
merits the same treatment, the same 
consideration, as are extended to 
what we call organised and civilised 
Governments; and to show that ig- 
norance, weakness, and inexperience 
are regarded by us as motives for 
protection and friendly aid, and not 
as reasons for asserting our own 
force, and for imposing our own 
views, with the one object of foster- 
Ing our commerce, 

The first treaties, made twelve or 
fourteen years ago, have now nearly 
run out; their renewal, for which 
the new Embassy will endeavour to 
prepare the way, will afford . the 
Powers an opportunity of showing 
their sympathy with Japan, and 
their disposition to admit her cor- 
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dially into their community. For 
her the question of these new treaties 
is very grave; the speed of continua. 
tion of her progress will be to some 
extent affected by the conditions 
which may be stipulated when the 
new documents are signed. The 
honour of Japan in her own eyes, 
the prestige of her Government 
towards its subjects, are somewhat 
dependent on an early modification 
of the stipulations which at present 
deprive her of all-jurisdiction in her 
own dominions ‘in cases where for- 
eigners are concerned. She frankly 
recognises, honestly and straight. 
forwardly, that until she has framed 
and put in force a system of juris- 
prudence in harmony with Euro- 
pean views and practice, she cannot 
expect us to abandon our citizens to 
the uncertainties of her law courts, 
and that we must, consequently, 
temporarily maintain our present 
right of judging our own people; 
but she is surely justified in requir- 
ing that when she shall have com- 
pleted her new code, based on the 
Code Napoleon—on which a com- 
mission, assisted by an able barrister 
from Paris, is now at work at Yedo 
—we shall recognise her right to 
claim the sole administration of 
justice within her realm. The aug- 
mentation of the customs dues is 
another important point; they are 
at present extremely low, and bring 
in a totally insufficient sum; but 
the real interest of the matter for 
Japan lies in the fact that an 
increase of the import duties 
would enable her to proportionately 
decrease the rice-tax, and to shift 
the burden in some degree on to 
other shoulders. The awkward 
questions of admitting Christian 
missionaries, of authorising foreign- 
ers to travel freely in the interior 
of the country, to intermarry with 
Japanese, and to hold landed pro 
perty, are all of the gravest interest. 
The future of Japan will certainly be 
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influenced, morally and _ politically, 
by the solution which may be given 
to them. They are not, however, 
quite ripe for settlement, and it 
would probably be wise to post- 
pone them altogether for the pre- 
sent. An arrangement between 
the Treaty Powers, in order to 
establish uniformity of conditions, 
would evidently be advantageous, 
for it would simplify negotiations, 
and would enable the Japanese 
delegates to avoid a wearisome repe- 
tition of the same arguments to 
each one of the parties; but it is 
perhaps scarcely likely that Euro- 
pean Governments will take the 
trouble of consulting each other on 
the subject ; it is more probable that 
they will separately try to make a 
good bargain for themselves. But, 
this time, Japan knows what 
Europe is, and it cannot be expected 
that if unjust demands are made 
upon her she will yield to them as 
she did before. She has learnt 
what the power of the press is; she 
is well aware that her duties and 
her rights will, if necessary, be 
publicly discussed; and she will 
confidently look to public opinion 
for protection, if she should need 
It. 

The members of the Embassy will 
not, however, confine their labours 
to diplomatic dealings; the great 
object of their presence in the West 
is to thoroughly examine the prin- 
ciples and details of our Govern- 
ments, our religions, our commerce, 
and our society. They will study, 
as they have already largely done 
in the United States, the institu- 
tions of European countries; for 
this purpose their mission, which 
includes about fifty persons of 
different ranks and occupations, is 
already dividing itself into sections, 
each one of which pursues a special 
subject. Nothing escapes their cu- 
rious eye; even the ceremonial of 
our Courts is under their investiga- 
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tion—a Chamberlain and a Master 
of the Ceremonies of the Mikado 
being delegated to examine and re- 
port upon that element of royal 
habits. Their main attention is 
directed—as might be expected, with 
the views they have—to education, 
to the bases of taxation, to the 
organisation of municipalities and 
parishes, to the relations between 
Church and State, to the influence 
of religion as an element of the art 
of governing, to political economy, 
to the nature and the causes of our 
laws, and to a variety of other ques- 
tions of a similarly grave and com- 
plex nature. If any of them should 
write a book about us, it will be 
worth reading. Their object is not, 
however, to aid us by their observa- 
tions or advice, but to aid themselves 
by extracting from us all which 
seems to be susceptible of practical 
and useful application in their own 
country. When we go on a long 
journey, we do so usually with the 
conviction that we have nothing to 
learn abroad: the Japanese are more 
modest and more wise; their atti- 
tude amongst us proves it. It is to 
be hoped that we shall behave to 
them in a manner which will justify 
them in carrying away a good opinion 
of us. 

On their return home they will 
set to work to put in practice 
the lessons which they may learn 
here, by adopting, on a. still 
larger scale than hitherto, measures 
calculated to develop their people 
morally, intellectually, and com- 
mercially. We shall watch them 
with keen interest, for they are try- 
ing a grave experiment, of which the 
world offers no other example. The 
introduction of European education, 
laws, and usages amongst a popula 
tion which has just seen all its 
models destroyed, which is fast 
losing the respect of class which 
has held in it for 2500 years, which 
has no longer the example of ex- 
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aggerated honour from above (sui- 
cide has gone out of fashion lately), 
which sees its upper strata losing 
their position, and changing their 
convictions and occupations, which 
has no religious faith to guide it 
towards abstract duty,—may lead to 
revolutions still more thorough than 
those which have already taken 
place. The statesmen who are now 
governing Japan are fully awake to 
this not unlikely danger; and the 
desire of the best of them is to 
moderate the present movement, to 
restrict it within safe limits, to con- 
trol, if possible, the enthusiasm 
which threatens to go too fast, and to 
let in new ideas and new means of 
action only as the population may 
become fit to utilise them wisely. 
The task is difficult; reactions 
‘arely listen to the voice of prud- 
ence. Converts are generally dispos- 
ed to rush along without calculating 
consequences, and without heeding 
counsel ; and this is doubly true of 
such a race as the Japanese, who 
are as emotional, as impulsive, and 
as wayward as the French. Still 
there are good grounds for hoping 
that all will go on well. The im- 
provement which has been attained 
during the last few years, extends 
in many cases to character as well 
as to the outward signs of progress. 
Old defects are disappearing ; mis- 
trustfulness—that peculiarly Japan- 
ese disposition—is fading fast, and 


is being replaced by the confidence 
which exists in our _ societies 
amongst people who respect each 
other; the thirst for knowledge 
is not diminishing the capacity 
of appreciating truth; the nation’s 
deep-set pride is taking another 
form, but is in no way growing 
weaker ; the lower classes, in which 
the eventual danger lies, are gentle, 
and accustomed to obedience. The 
question is whether these disposi- 
tions will suffice to keep the people 
quiet when they have once learnt 
from Europe what the power of the 
people really is. Levelling tendencies 
may do their work; and with all the 
prudence of the Government, and all 
the present good intentions of the 
inferior population, the latter may 
perhaps, some day, imitate the ex- 
ample which their superiors have 
already set them; may let them- 
selves, in their turn, be run away 
with by feelings, and by the thirst 
for novelty, and may try Socialism 
and an Eastern International. None 
of this, however, is to be feared at 
present; years must pass before any 
real damage can be done; and pos- 
sibly Japan may find out the secret 
which France has vainly sought for 
during eighty years—how to change 
the whole tendencies and objects of 
a nation without simultaneously 
destroying the convictions and the 
principles which make it one and 
strong. 





